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COMMONSENSE 
By Elbert Hubbard 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES has left on record the statement that you could not 
throw a stone on Boston Common without caroming on three poets, two essayists, a 
reformer, and a playwright. 
Common-sense men are not so plentiful. 
They may vary in ability, but this is always true—they are safe men to deal with, whether 
drivers of drays, motormen, clerks, cashiers, conductors, or presidents of railroads. 
Paranoiacs are people who are suffering from fatty enlargement of the ego. They demand 
obeisance, bouquets, compliments. The paranoiac is the antithesis of the common-sense 
man. ‘The paranoiac imagines he is being wronged, and that some one has it in for 
him, that the world is down on him. He has grievances, not principles. 
‘Thieves have a habit of shouting that they have been robbed. Anyone who 
steals your pickle-jar will call you a thief as long as he lives. Common-sense 
men are not given to accusation. 
The common-sense man is more interested in doing his work than in 
what other people will say about it. He does not forever play to the 
gallery. He acts his thought and thinks little of the act. 
The paranoiac, almost without exception, is one who has been 
made exempt from useful work. He has been petted, waited 
upon, coddled, cared for, laughed at, and chuckled to. 
The antique idea that the child must work for his parents 
until he was twenty-one was a deal better for the youth 
than to let him get it into his head that his parents must 
work for him. 
Nature intended that we should all be poor—that we 
should earn our bread every day before we eat it. 
When you find the common-sense man you will find 
one who lives simply, no matter what his finances are. 
Every man who thinks he has the world by the tail, 
and is about to snap its head off for the delectation 
of himself and his immediate friends, is unsafe, no 
matter how great his genius. 
The common-sense man looks after just one 
individual, and that is the man under his own 
derby; he does not spend money until he earns 
it; he pays his way; he knows that nothing is 
ever given for nothing; he keeps his digits off 
other people’s property. 
Men, by habit and nature, who are untrue 
to a trust are dangerous just in proportion as 
they are clever. 
] would like to see a university devoted to turn- 
ing out safe men, instead of merely clever ones; 
common-sense men, instead of learned ones. 
How would it do for a college to give one 
degree, and only one, the degree of C. M? 
Would it not be worth striving for, to have a 
college president say of you, “ You will find 
him a common-sense man in everything he Common-sense men may vary in ability, but this is 
undertakes” > conductors, or 
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always true—they are safe men to deal with, whether drivers of drays, motormen, clerks, cashiers, 
presidents of railroads 
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room, sir. 


“Did you ever before see her?” 
There’s a trunk outside, too. 


“T don’t know, Mr. James—what wit 
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Farris?” 
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said Farris. 


Desboro, lying on the sofa, glanced 


up over his book. 


“A lady?” 


DAY 


side his book and arose 
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some inborn gaiety of heart, leaving a faint, sweet imprint on her lips. To watch her was becoming a 


her smile might be like 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of ‘The Common Law,’ “The Turning Point,” 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


“Yes, sir. That’s what made me go to 
thedoor. Nobody rang. I heard the stomp- 
in’ and the noise; and I went out, and she 
just kind of walked in. Yes, sir.” 

“Ts the hack out there yet?” 

“No, sir. Ransom’s man, he left the 
trunk and drove off. I heard her tell him 
he could go.” 
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“The Streets of Ascalon,” ete. 


Desboro remained silent for a few mo- 
ments, looking hard at the fireplace; then 
he tossed his cigarette onto the embers, 
dropped the amber mouthpiece into the 
pocket of his dinner-jacket, dismissed Farris 
with a pleasant nod, and walked very slowly 
along the hall, as though in no haste to meet 
his visitor before he could come to some 
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conclusion concerning her identity. For 
among all the women he had known, inti- 
mately or otherwise, he could remember 
very few reckless enough, or brainless 
enough, or sufficiently self-assured, to pay 
him an impromptu visit in the country at 
such an hour of the night. 

The reception-room, with its early Vic- 
torian furniture, appeared to be empty, at 
first glance; but the next instant he saw 
somebody in the curtained embrasure of 
a window—a shadowy figure which did 
not seem inclined to leave obscurity—the 
figure of a woman in veil and furs, her face 
half hidden in her muff. He hesitated a 
second, then walked toward her; and she 
lifted her head. 

“Elena!” he said, astonished. 

“Are you angry, Jim?” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“T don’t know what to do,” said Mrs. 
Clydesdale wearily, ‘and it came over me 
all at once that I couldn’t stand him any 


longer.” 
“What has he done?”’ 
“Nothing. He’s just the same—never 


quite sober—always following me about, 
always under foot, always grinning—and 
buying sixteenth-century enamels—and— 
I can’t stand it! I—” Her voice broke. 

“Come into the library,” he said curtly. 

She found her handkerchief, held it 
tightly against her eyes, and reached out 
toward him to be guided. 

In the library fireplace a few embers were 
still alive. He laid a log across the coals 
and used the bellows until the flames 
started. After that he dusted his hands, 
lighted a cigarette, and stood for a moment 
watching the mounting blaze. 

She had cast aside her furs and was rest- 
ing on one elbow, twisting her handkerchief 
between her gloved hands, and staring at 
the fire. One or two tears gathered and fell. 

“He'll divorce me now, won’t he?” she 
asked unsteadily. 

“Why?” 

“Because nobody would believe the truth 
—after this.” She rested her pretty cheek 
against the cushion and gazed at the fire 
with wide eyes still tearfully brilliant. 
“You have me on your hands,” she said. 
“What are you going to do with me?” 

“Send you home.” 

“You can’t. I’ve disgraced 
Won’t you stand by me, Jim?” 
“T can’t stand by you if I let you stay.” 


myself. 





“Why not?” 
“Because that would be destroying you.” 
“Are you going to send me away?” 
“Certainly.” 

“Where are you going to send me?” 

“Home.” 

“Home!” she repeated, beginning to cry 
again. “Why do you call his house ‘home’? 
It’s no more my home than he is my hus- 
band.” 

“He is your husband! 
mean by talking this way?” 

“He isn’t my husband. I told him I 
didn’t care for him when he asked me to 
marry him. He only grinned. It was a 
perfectly cold-blooded bargain.” 

Desboro looked at her in utter contempt. 
“Do you know,” he said, “what a rotten 
thing you have done?” 

“Rotten?” 

“Do you think it admirable?” 

“T didn’t sell myself wholesale. It might 
have been worse.” 

“You are wrong. 
have happened.” 

“Then I don’t care what else happens to 
me,” she said, drawing off her gloves and 
unpinning her hat. “I shall not go back to 
him.” 

“You can’t stay here.” 

“T will,” she said: excitedly. ‘I’m going 
to break with him—whether or not I can 
count on your loyalty to me—” Her voice 
broke childishly, and she bowed her head. 

He caught his lip between his teeth for 
a moment. Then he said savagely: “You 
ought not to have come here. There isn’t 
one single thing to excuse it. Besides, you 
have just reminded me of my loyalty to 
you. Can’t you understand that that in- 
cludes your husband? Also, it isn’t in me 
to forget that I once asked you to be my 
wife. Do you think I’d let you stand for 
anything less after that? Do you think I’m 
going to blacken my own face? I never 
asked any other woman to marry me, and 
this settles it—I never will! You've finished 
yourself and your sex for me!”’ 

She was crying now, her head in her 
hands, and the bronze-red hair, disheveled, 
sagging between her long, white fingers. 

He remained aloof, knowing her, and 
always afraid of her and of himself together 
—a very deadly combination for mischief. 
And she remained bowed in the attitude 
of despair, her lithe young body shaken. 
His was naturally a lightly irresponsible 


What do you 


Nothing worse could 
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disposition, and it came very easily for him 
to console beauty in distress—or out of 
it, for that matter. Why he was now so 
fastidious with his conscience in regard to 
Mrs. Clydesdale he himself scarcely under- 
stood, except that he had once asked her 
to marry him; and that he knew her hus- 
band. These two facts seemed to keep him 
steady. Also, he rather liked her burly 
husband; and he had almost recovered 
from the very real pangs which had pierced 
him when she suddenly flung him over and 
married Clydesdale’s millions. 

One of the logs had burned out. He rose 
to put on another. When he returned to 
the sofa, she looked up at him so pitifully 
that he bent over her and caressed her hair. 
And she put one arm around his neck, cry- 
ing, uncomforted. 

“Tt won’t do,” he said; “it won’t do. 
And you know it won’t, don’t you? This 
whole business is dead wrong—dead rotten. 
But you mustn’t cry, do you hear? Don’t 
be frightened. If there’s trouble, I’ll stand 
by you, of course. Hush, dear, the house 
is full of servants. Loosen your arms, Elena! 
It isn’t a square deal to your husband—or 
to you, or even to me. Unless people have 
an even chance with me—men or women— 
there’s nothing dangerous about me. I 
never dealt with any man whose eyes were 
not wide open—nor with any woman, either. 
Cary’s are shut; yours are blinded.” 

She sprang up and walked to the fire and 
stood there, her hands nervously clenching 
and unclenching. ‘When I tell you that 
my eyes are wide open—that I don’t care 
what I do—” 

“But your husband’s eyes are not open!” 

“They ought to be. I left a note saying 
where I was going—that rather than be his 
wife I’d prefer to be your—” 

“Stop! You don’t know what you’re 
talking about—you little idiot!” he broke 
out, furious. ‘‘The very words you use 
don’t mean anything to you—except that 
you’ve read them in some fool’s novel, or 
heard them on a degenerate stage.” 

“My words will mean something to him, 
if I can make them!” she retorted hysteric- 
ally. “And if you really care for me—” 

Through the throbbing silence Desboro 
seemed to see Clydesdale, bulky, partly 
sober, with his eternal grin and permanently 
flushed skin, rambling about among his 
porcelains and enamels and jades and ivories 
like a drugged elephant in a bric-a-brac 
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shop. And yet there nad always been a cer- 
tain kindly harmlessness and good nature 
about him that had appealed to men. 

He said incredulously, “Did you write 
to him what you have just said to me?” 

ee Yes.”’ 

“You actually left such a note for him?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

The silence lasted long enough for her 
to become uneasy. Again and again she 
lifted her tear-swollen face to look at him, 
where he stood before the fire, but he did 
not even glance at her; and at last she 
murmured his name, and he turned. 

“T guess you’ve done for us both,” he 
said. ‘“You’re probably right; nobody 
would believe the truth after this.” 

She began to cry again silently. 

He said: ‘‘ You never gave your husband 
a chance. He was in love with you, and 
you never gave him a chance. And you’re 
giving yourself none, now. And as for me” 
—he laughed unpleasantly—‘“ well, I’ll leave 
it to you, Elena.” 

“I—I thought—if I burned my bridges 
and came to you—” 

“What did you think?” 

“That you’d stand by me, Jim.” 

“Have I any other choice?” he asked, 
with a laugh. ‘We seem to be a properly 
damned couple.” 

“‘Do—do you care for any other woman?” 

“ No.” 

““Then—then—” 

“Oh, I am quite free to stand the con- 
sequences with you.” 

“Will you?” 

“Can we escape them?” 

“You could.” 

“‘T’m not in the habit of leaving a sinking 
ship,” he said curtly. 

“Then—you will marry me—when—” 
She stopped short and turned very white. 
After a moment the door-bell rang again. 

Desboro glanced at the clock, then 
shrugged. 

“Wh—who is it?” she faltered. 

“Tt’s probably somebody after you.” 

“Tt can’t be. He wouldn’t come, would 
he?” 

The bell sounded again. 


“What are you going to do?” she 
breathed. 
“Do? Let him in.” 


“Who do you think it is?” 
“Your husband, of course.” 
“Then why are you going to let him in?” 
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“To talk it over with him.” 

“‘But—but I don’t know what he’ll do. I 
don’t know him, I tell you. What do I 
know about him—except that he’s big and 
red? How doI know what might be hidden 
behind that fixed grin of his?” 

“Well, we’ll find out in a minute or two,” 
said Desboro coolly. 

“Jim! You must stand by me now!” 

“T’ve done it so far, haven’t I? You 
needn’t worry.” 

“You won’t let him take me back! 
can’t, can he?”’ 


He 


“Not if you refuse to go. But you won’t' 


refuse—if he’s man enough to ask you to 
return.”’ 

““But—suppose he won’t ask me to go 
back?” 

“In that case I'll stand for what you’ve 
done. I'll marry you if he means to dis- 
grace you. Now let’s see what he does 
mean.” 

She caught his sleeve as he passed her, 
then let it go. The steady ringing of the 
bell was confusing and terrifying her, and 
she glanced about her like a trapped crea- 
ture, listening, white lipped, to the distant 
jingling of chains and the click of bolts as 
Desboro undid the outer door. 

Silence, then a far sound in the hall, foot- 
steps coming nearer, nearer; and she 
dropped stiffly on the sofa as Desboro en- 
tered followed by Cary Clydesdale in fur 
motor-cap, coat, and steaming goggles. 

Desboro motioned her husband to a chair, 
but the man stood looking at his wife 
through his goggles, with a silly, fixed grin 
stamped on his features. Then he drew off 
the goggles and one fur gauntlet, fumbled 
in his overcoat, produced the crumpled note 
which she had left for him, laid it on 
the table between them, and sat down 
heavily, filling the leather armchair with 
his bulk. His bare red hand steamed. 
After a moment’s pained silence, he pointed 
at the note. 

“Well,” she said, with an effort, ‘what 
of it? It’s true—what this letter says.” 

“Tt isn’t true, is it?” asked Clydesdale 
simply. 

“What do you mean?” 

But Desboro understood him, and an- 
swered for her with a calm shake of his head. 
Then the wife understood, too, and the deep 
color dyed her skin from throat to brow. 

“Why do you come here—after reading 
that?” She pointed at the letter. 


Clydesdale passed his hand slowly over 
his perplexed eyes. “I came to take you 
home. The car is here.” 

“Didn’t you understand what I wrote? 
Isn’t it plain enough?” she demanded. . 

“No. You'd better get ready, Elena.’’ 

“Ts that as much of a man as you are— 
when I tell you I’d rather be Mr. Des- 
boro’s—” 

Something behind the fixed grin on her 
husband’s face made her hesitate and falter. 
Then he swung heavily around and looked 
at Desboro. 

“How much are you in this, anyway?” 
he asked, still grinning. 

“Do you expect an answer?” 

“T think [ll get one.” 

“T think you won’t get one out of me.” 

“Oh! So you’re at the bottom of it all, 
are you?” 

“No doubt. A woman doesn’t do such 
a thing unpersuaded. If you don’t know 
enough to look after your own wife, there 
are plenty of men who'll apply for the job— 
as I did.” 

“You’re a very rotten scoundrel, aren’t 
you?” said Clydesdale, grinning. 

““Oh, so-so.” 

Clydesdale sat very still, his grin un- 
changed, and Desboro looked him over 
coolly. 

“Now, what do you want to do? You 
and Mrs. Clydesdale can remain here to- 
night if you wish. There are plenty of 
bedrooms.” 

Clydesdale rose, bulking huge and mena- 
cing in his furs; but Desboro, sitting on the 
edge of the table, continued to swing one 
foot gently, smiling at danger. 

And Clydesdale hesitated, then swung 
around toward his wife, with the heavy 
movement of a perplexed and tortured bull. 
“Get your furs on,” he said, in a dull voice. 

“Do you wish me to go home?” 

“Get your furs on!” 

“‘Do you wish me to go home, Cary?”’ 

“Yes. Good God! What do you sup- 
pose I came here for!” 

She walked over to Desboro and held out 
her hand: “No wonder women like you. 
Good-by—and if I come again—may I 
remain?” 

“Don’t come,” he said, smiling, and hold- 
ing her coat for her. 

Clydesdale strode forward, took the fur 
garment from Desboro’s hands, and held it 
open. His wife looked up at him, shrugged 











her shoulders, and suffered him to invest 
her with the coat. 

After a moment Desboro said: ‘Clydes- 
dale, I am not your enemy. I wish you 
good luck.” 

“You go to the devil,” said Clydesdale 
thickly. 

Mrs. Clydesdale moved toward the door, 
her husband on one side, Desboro on the 
other, and so, along the hall in silence, 
and out to the porch, where the glare of 
the acetylenes lighted up the frozen drive. 

“Tt feels like rain,” observed Desboro. 
“Not a very gay outlook for Christmas. All 
the same, I wish you a happy one, Elena. 
And, really, I believe you could have it if 
you cared to.” 

“Thank you, Jim. You have been mis- 
takenly kind to me. I am afraid you will 
have to be crueler some day. Good-by— 
till then.”’ 

Clydesdale had descended to the drive 
and was conferring with the chauffeur. Now 
he turned and looked up at his wife. She 
went down the steps beside Desboro, and 
he nodded good night. Clydesdale put her 
into the limousine and then got in after her. 

A few moments later the red tail-lamp 
of the motor disappeared among the trees 
bordering the drive, and Desboro turned 
and walked back into the house. 

“That,” he said aloud to himself, “settles 
the species for me! Let the next one look 
out for herself!” 

He sauntered back into the library. The 
letter that she had left for her husband 
still lay on the table, apparently forgotten. 

‘“A fine specimen of logic,”’ he said. “She 
doesn’t get on with him, so she decides to use 
Jim to jimmy the lock of wedlock! A white 
man can understand the Orientals better.” 

He glanced at the clock, and decided that 
there was no sense in going to bed, so he 
composed himself on the haircloth sofa 
once more, lighted a cigarette, and began to 
read, coolly using, as a bookmark, the note 
she had left. It was dawn before he closed 
the book and went away to bathe and change 
his attire. 

While breakfasting he glanced out and 
saw that it had begun to rain. A green 
Christmas for day after to-morrow! And, 
thinking of Christmas, he thought of a girl 
he knew who usually wore blue, and what 
sort of a gift he had better send her when he 
went to the city that morning. 

But he didn’t go. He called up a jeweler 
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and gave directions what to send and where 
to send it. 

Then, listless, depressed, he idled about 
the great house, putting off instinctively 
the paramount issue—the necessary investi- 
gation of his finances. But he had evaded 
it too long to attempt it lightly now. It 
was only a question of days before he’d 
have to take up in deadly earnest the ques- 
tion of how to pay his debts. He knew it; 
and it made him yawn with disgust. 

After luncheon he wrote a letter to one 
Jean Louis Nevers, a New York dealer 
in antiques, saying that he would drop in 
some day after Christmas to consult Mr. 
Nevers on a matter of private business. 
And that is as far as he got with his very 
vague plan for paying off an accumulation 
of debts which, at last, were seriously an- 
noying him. 

The remainder of the day he spent tramp- 
ing about the woods of Westchester with 
a pack of nondescript dogs belonging to 
him. He liked to walk in the rain; he liked 
his mongrels. 

In the evening he resumed his attitude 
of unstudied elegance on the sofa, also his 
book, using Mrs. Clydesdale’s note again 
to mark his place. 

Mrs. Quant ventured to knock, bringing 
some ‘“‘magic drops,’ which he smilingly 
refused. Farris announced dinner, and he 
dined as usual, surrounded by dogs and cats, 
all very cordial toward the master of Silver- 
wood, who was unvaryingly so just and so 
kind to them. 

After dinner he lighted a pipe, thought 
idly of the girl in blue, hoped she’d like his 
gift of aquamarines, and picked up his 
book again, yawning. 

He had had about enough of Silverwood, 
and he was realizing it. He had had more 
than enough of women, too. 

The next day, riding one of his weedy 
hunters over Silverwood estate, he encount- 
ered the daughter of a neighbor, an old 
playmate of his when summer days were 
a half year long, and yesterdays immediately 
became imbedded in the middle of the 
middle ages. 

She was riding a fretful, handsome Ken- 
tucky three-year-old, and sitting noncha- 
lantly to his exasperating and jiggling gait. 

The girl was one Daisy Hammerton— 
the sort men call “square,” and “white,” 
and a “‘good fellow”; but she was softly 
rounded, and dark, and very feminine. 
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As Desboro came forward he found himself looking at a tall girl, slim to thinness, except for the rounded 


learning, with her hair in a mess, and painted at that.” 


But he said politely, 
“Are you the Miss 


his speech with women, 
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She bade him good morning in a friendly 
voice; and her voice and manner might 
well have been different, for Desboro had 
not behaved very civilly toward her or to- 
ward her family, or to any of his West- 
chester neighbors for that matter; and the 
rumors of his behavior in New York were 
anything but pleasant to a young girl’s ears. 
So her cordiality was the more to her credit. 

He made rather shamefaced inquiries 
about her and her parents, but she lightly 
put him at his ease, and they turned into 
the woods together on the old and unem- 
barrassed terms of comradeship. 

“Captain Herrendene is back. Did you 
know it?” she asked. 

“Nice old bird,’”’ commented Desboro. 
“T must look him up. Where did he come 
from—Luzon?” 

“Yes. He wrote us. Why don’t you 
ask him up for the skating, Jim?” 

“What skating?” said Desboro, with 
a laugh. “It will be a green Christmas, 
Daisy—it’s going to rain again. Besides,” 
he added, “‘I sha’n’t be here much longer.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” 

He reddened. .“‘You always were the 
sweetest thing in Westchester. Fancy 
your being sorry that I’m going back to 
town when I’ve never once ridden over to 
see you as long as I’ve been here!” 

She laughed. ‘‘We’ve known each other 
too long to let such things make any real 
difference. But you have been a trifle neg- 
ligent.” 

“Daisy dear, I’m that way in everything. 
If anybody asked me to name the one per- 
son I would not neglect, I’d name you. 
But you see what happens—even to you! 
I don’t know—I don’t seem to have any 
character. I don’t know what’s the matter 
with me.” 

“T’m afraid that you have no beliefs, 
Jim.” 

“How can I have any when the world is 
so rotten after nineteen hundred years of 
Christianity?” 

“T have not found it rotten.” 

“No, because you live in a clean and 
wholesome circle.” 

“Why don’t you, too? You can live 
where you please, can’t you?” 

He laughed and waved his hand toward 
the horizon. ‘You know what the Des- 
boros have always been. You needn’t 
pretend you don’t. All Westchester has it 
in for us. But relief is in sight,’”’ he added, 


with mock seriousness. ‘I’m the last of ’em, 
and your children, Daisy, won’t have to en- 
dure the morally painful necessity of tolerat- 
ing anybody of my name in the county.” 

She smiled. “Jim, you could be so nice 
if you only would.” 

“What! With no beliefs?” 

“They’re so easily acquired.” 

“Not in New York town, Daisy.” 

“Perhaps not among the people you 
affect. But such people really count for so 
little—they are only a small but noisy sec- 
tion of a vast and quiet and wholesome 
community. And the noise and cynicism 
are both based on idleness, Jim. Nobody 
who is busy is destitute of beliefs. Nobody 
who is responsible can avoid ideals.” 

“Quite right,” hesaid. ‘I am idle and ir- 
responsible. But, Daisy, it’s as much part 
of me as are my legs and arms and head 
and body. I am not stupid; I have plenty 
of mental resources; I am never bored; 
I enjoy my drift through life as much as the 
man who pulls furiously through it in a 
rowboat loaded with ambitions, ballasted 
with brightly moral resolves, and buffeted 
by the cross seas of duty and conscience. 
That’s rather neat, isn’t it?” 

“You can’t drift safely very long without 
ballast,” said the girl, smiling. 

“Watch me.” 

She did not answer that she had been 
watching him for the last few years, or tell 
him how it had hurt her to hear his name 
linked with the gossip of fashionably vapid 
doings among idle and vapid people. For 
his had been an inheritance of ability and 
culture, and the leisure to develop both. 
Out of idleness and easy virtue had_at last 
emerged two generations of Desboros full of 
energy and almost ruthless ability—his 
grandfather and father—but he, the third 
generation, was throwing back into the 
melting-pot all that his father and grand- 
father had carri¢d from it—even the ma- 
terial part of it, land and fortune, were be- 
ginning to disappear, together with the 
sturdy mental and moral qualities of a race 
that had almost overcome its vicious origin 
under the vicious Stuarts. Only the physi- 
cal stamina as yet seemed to remain intact; 
for Desboro was good to look upon. 

“An odd thing happened the other night 
—or, rather, early in the morning,” she 
said. ‘We were awakened by a hammering 
at the door and a horn blowing—and guess 
who it was?” 
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“Not Gabriel—though you look immor- 
tally angelic to-day.” 

“Thank you, Jim. No; it was Cary and 
Elena Clydesdale, saying that their car had 
broken down. What a ridiculous hour to 
be motoring! Elena was half dead with the 
cold, too. It seems they’d been to a party 
somewhere and were foolish enough to try 
to motor back totown. They stopped with 
us and took the noon train to town. Elena 
told me to give you her love; that’s what 
reminded me.” 

“Give her mine when you see her,” he 
said pleasantly. 


When he returned to his house he sat 
down with a notion of trying to bring order 
out of the chaos into which his affairs had 
tumbled. But the mere sight of his desk, 
choked with unanswered letters and unpaid 
bills, sickened him, and he threw himself on 
the sofa and picked up his book, determined 
to rid himself of Silverwood House and all 
its curious, astonishing, and costly contents. 

“Tell Riley to be on hand Monday,” he 
said to Mrs. Quant that evening. “I want 
the cases in the wing rooms and the stuff 
in the armory cleaned up, because I expect 
a Mr. Nevers to come here and recatalogue 
the entire collection next week.” 

‘Will you be at home, Mr. James?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“No. I’m going South, duck-shooting. 
See that Mr. Nevers is comfortable if he 
chooses to remain here; for it will take him 
a week or two to do his work in the armory, 
I suppose. So you'll have to start both 
furnaces to-morrow, and keep open fires 
going, or the man will freeze solid. You 
understand, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. And if you are going away, Mr. 
James, I could pack a little bottle of ‘magic 
drops’—” 

“By all means,” he said, with good- 
humored resignation. 

He spent the evening fussing over his 
guns and ammunition, determined to go to 
New York in the morning. But he didn’t; 
indecision had become a habit; he knew it, 
wondered a little at himself for his lack of 
initiative. He was deadly weary of Silver- 
wood, but too lazy to leave; and it made 
him think of the laziest dog on record, who 
yelped all day because he had sat down on 
a tack and was too lazy to get up. 

So it was not until the middle of Christ- 
mas week that Desboro summoned up suf- 
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ficient energy to start for New York. And 
when at last he was on the train, he made up 
his mind that he wouldn’t return to Silver- 
wood in a hurry. But that plan was one 
of the mice-like plans men make so confi- 
dently under the eternal skies. 


II 


DEsBoro arrived in town on a late train. 
It was raining, so he drove to his rooms, 
exchanged his overcoat for a raincoat, 
and went out into the downpour again, 
undisturbed, disdaining an umbrella. Ina 
quarter of an hour’s vigorous walking he 
came to the celebrated antique shop of 
Louis Nevers, and entered, letting in a gust 
of wind and rain at his heels. 

Everywhere in the semi-gloom of the 
place objects loomed mysteriously, their 
outlines lost in shadow except where, here 
and there, a gleam of wintry daylight 
touched a jewel or fell across some gilded 
god, lotus throned, brooding alone. 

When Desboro’s eyes became accustomed 
to the obscurity, he saw that there were 
a few people about the shop, customers and 
clerks, moving shapes in the dull light. 
Presently a little old salesman in a skull-cap 
approached him. 

“‘Can I be of service, sir?” 

“Thanks,” said Desboro. ‘‘I came here 
by appointment on a matter of private busi- 
ness.” 

“Certainly, sir. I think Miss Nevers is 
not engaged. Kindly give me your card, 
and I will find out.” 

‘“‘But I wish to see Mr. Nevers himself.” 

“Mr. Nevers is dead, sir.” 

“Oh! I didn’t know—” 

“Ves, sir. Mr. Nevers died two years 
ago.” And, as Desboro remained silent and 
thoughtful: ‘Perhaps you might wish to 
see Miss Nevers? She has charge of every- 
thing now, including all our confidential 
affairs.” 

“No doubt,” said Desboro pleasantly, 
“but this is an affair requiring personal 
judgment and expert advice.” 

“T understand, sir. The gentlemen who 
came to see Mr. Nevers about matters re- 
quiring expert opinions now consult Miss 
Nevers personally.” 

“Who is Miss Nevers?” 

“His daughter, sir.’ He added, with 
quaint pride: ‘The great jewelers of Fifth 
Avenue consult her; experts in our business 
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often seek her advice. The Museum au- 
thorities have been pleased to speak highly 
of her monograph on Hurtado de Mendoza.” 

Desboro hesitated for a moment, then 
gave his card to the old salesman who 
trotted away with it down the unlighted 
vista of the shop. 

The young man’s pleasantly indifferent 
glance rested on one object after another, 
not unintelligently, but without particular 
interest. Yet there were some very wonder- 
ful and very rare and beautiful things to 
be seen in the celebrated shop of the late 
Jean Louis Nevers. So he stood, leaning 
on his walking-stick, the upturned collar 
of his raincoat framing a face which was too 
colorless and worn for a man of his age; and 
presently the little old salesman came trot- 
ting back, the tassel on his neat silk cap 
bobbing with every step. 

“Miss Nevers will be very glad to see you 
in her private office. This way, if you 
please, sir.” 

Desboro followed to the rear of the long, 
dusky shop, turned to the left through two 
more rooms full of shadowy objects dimly 
discerned, then traversed a tiled passage to 
where electric lights burned over a doorway. 

The old man opened the door; Desboro 
entered and found himself in a square pic- 
ture-gallery, lighted from above, and hung 
all around with dark velvet curtains to 
protect the pictures on sale. As he closed 
the door behind him a woman at a desk 
turned her head, but remained seated, pen 
poised, looking across the room at him as 
he advanced. Her black gown blended so 

leceptively with the hangings that at first 
he could distinguish only the white face 
and throat and hands against the shadows 
behind her. 

“Will you kindly announce me to Miss 
Nevers?” he said, looking around for achair. 

“Tam Miss Nevers.” 

She closed the ledger in which she had been 
writing, laid aside her pen, and rose. Ashe 
came forward he found himself looking at 
. tall girl, slim to thinness, except for the 
rounded oval of her face under a loose crown 
of yellow hair, from which a stray lock sagged 
untidily, curling across her cheek. 

He thought, “A blue-stocking prodigy 
of learning, with her hair in a mess, and 
painted at that.” But he said politely, yet 
with that hint of idle amusement in his 
voice which often sounded through his 
speech with women, 






“Are you the Miss Nevers who has taken 
over this antique business, and who writes 
monographs on Hurtado de Mendoza?” 

“es,” 

“You appear to be very young to succeed 
such a distinguished authority as your 
father, Miss Nevers.” 

His observation did not seem to disturb 
her, nor did the faintest hint of mockery 
in his pleasant voice. She waited quietly 
for him to state his business. 

He said, “‘I came here to ask somebody’s 
advice about engaging an expert to appraise 
and catalogue my collection.” 

And even while he was speaking he was 
conscious that never before had he seen 
such a white skin and such red lips—if they 
were natural. And he began to think that 
they might be. 

He said, noticing the bright lock astray 
on her cheek once more, 

“T suppose that I may speak to you in 
confidence—just as I would have spoken 
to your father.” 

She was still looking at him with the 
charm of youthful inquiry in her eyes. 
“Certainly,” she said. She glanced down 
at his card, which still lay on her blotter, 
stood a moment with her hand resting on 
the desk, then indicated a chair at her elbow 
and seated herself. 

He took the chair. “I wrote you that 
I’d drop in some time this week. The note 
was directed to your father. I did not know 
he was not living.” 

“You are the Mr. Desboro who owns the 
collection of armor?”’ she asked. 

“T am that James Philip Desboro who 
lives at Silverwood,” he said. “Evidently 
you have heard of the Desboro collection 
of arms and armor.” 

“Everybody has, I think.” 

He said carelessly, ‘Museums, amateur 
collectors, and students know it, and I sup- 
pose most dealers in antiques have heard 
of it.” 

“Yes, all of them, I believe.” 

‘“‘My house,” he went on, “Silverwood, 
is in darkest Westchester, and my recent 
grandfather, who made the collection, built 
a wing to contain it. It’s there as he left it. 
My father made no additions to it. Nor,” 
he added, “have I. Now I want to ask 
you whether a lot of those things have not 
increased in value since my grandfather’s 
day?” 

‘““No doubt.” 
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“And the collection is valuable? ”’ 

“T think it must be—very.” 

“And to determine its value I ought to 
have an expert go there and catalogue it 
and appraise it?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“Who? That’s what I’ve come here to 
find out.” 

“Perhaps you might wish us to do it.” 

“Ts that still part of your business?” 

“2 &.” 

“Well,” he said, after a moment’s 
thought, ‘‘I am going to sell the Desboro 
collection.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry!” she exclaimed, under 
her breath; and looked up to find him sur- 
prised and beginning to be amused again. 

“Your attitude is not very professional— 
for a dealer in antiques,” he said quizzically. 

“Tam something else, also, Mr. Desboro.”’ 
She had flushed a little, not responding to 
his lighter tone. 

“Tam very sure you are,” he said. “‘ Those 
who really know about and care for such col- 
lections must dislike to see them dispersed.”’ 

“T had hoped that the Museum might 
have the Desboro collection some day,”’ she 
said, in a low voice. 

He said, ‘‘I am sorry it is to be so,” and 
had the grace to redden a trifle. 

She played with her pen, waiting for him 
to continue; and she was so young, and 
fresh, and pretty that he was in no hurry to 
finish. Besides, there was something about 
her face that had been ‘interesting him—an 
expression which made him think sometimes 
that she was smiling, or on the verge of it. 
But the slightly upcurled corners of her 
mouth had been fashioned so by her Maker, 
or perhaps had become so from some inborn 
gaiety of heart, leaving a faint, sweet im- 
print on her lips. To watch her was be- 
coming a pleasure. He wondered what her 
smile might be like—all the while pretend- 
ing an absent-minded air which cloaked his 
idle curiosity. 

She waited, undisturbed, for him to come 
to some conclusion. And all the while he 
was thinking that her lips were perhaps just 
a trifle too full—that there was more of 
Aphrodite in her face than of any saint he 
remembered; but her figure was thin enough 
for any saint. Alas! Perhaps a course of 
banquets—perhaps a régime under a diet 
list warranted to improve 

“Did you ever see the Desboro collection, 
Miss Nevers?” he asked vaguely. 


“No.” 

“What expert will you send to catalogue 
and appraise it?” 

“T could go.” 

“You!” he said, surprised and smiling. 

“That is my profession.” 

“T knew, of course, that it was your 
father’s. But I never supposed that you—” 

“Did you wish to have an appraisement 
made, Mr. Desboro?”’ she interrupted dryly. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so. Otherwise, 
I wouldn’t know what to ask for anything.” 

“Have you really decided to sell that 
superb collection?” she demanded. 

“What else can I do?” he inquired gaily. 
“T suppose the Museum ought to have it, 
but I can’t afford to give it away or to keep 
it. In other words—and brutal ones—I 
need money.” 

She said gravely, “‘I am sorry.” 

And he knew she didn’t mean that she 
was sorry because he needed money, but 
because the Museum was not to have the 
arms, armor, jades, and ivories. Yet, some- 
how, her ‘‘I am sorry” sounded rather sweet 
to him. 

For a while he sat silent, one knee crossed 
over the other, twisting the silver crook of 
his stick. From moment to moment she 
raised her eyes from the blotter to let them 
rest inquiringly on him, then went on tra- 
cing arabesques over her blotter with an 
inkless pen. One slender, blond hand was 
bracketed on her hip, and he noticed the 
fingers, smooth and rounded as a child’s. 
Nor could he keep. his eyes from her profile, 
with its delicate, short nose, ever so slightly 
arched, and its lips, just a trifle too sensuous 
—and that soft lock astray again against 
her cheek. No, her hair was not dyed, either. 
And it was as though she divined his 
thought, for she looked up suddenly from 
her blotter, and he instantly gazed else- 
where, feeling guilty and impertinent— 
sentiments not often experienced by that 
young man. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Miss Nevers,” 
he concluded, “‘I’ll write you a letter to my 
housekeeper, Mrs. Quant. Shall I? And 
you'll go up and look over the collection and 
let me know what you think of it!”’ 

“Do you not expect to be there?” 

“Ought I to be?” 

“T really can’t answer you, but it seems 
to me rather important that the owner of 
a collection should be present when the 
appraiser begins work.” 
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“The fact is,” he said, ‘I’m booked for 
a silly shooting trip. I’m supposed to start 
to-morrow.”’ 

“Then perhaps you had better write the 
letter. My full name is Jacqueline Nevers— 
if you require it. You may use my desk.” 

She rose; he thanked her, seated himself, 
and began a letter to Mrs. Quant, charging 
her to admit, entertain, and otherwise 
particularly cherish one Miss Jacqueline 
Nevers, and give her the keys to the armory. 

While he was busy, Jacqueline Nevers 
paced the room backward and forward, 
her pretty head thoughtfully bent, hands 
clasped behind her, moving leisurely, ab- 
sorbed in her cogitations. 

Desboro ended his letter and sat for 
a moment watching her until, happening 
to glance at him, she discovered his idleness. 

“Have you finished?” she asked. 

A trifle out of countenance he rose and 
explained that he had, and laid the letter 
on her blotter. Realizing that she was ex- 
pecting him to take his leave, he also 
realized that he didn’t want to. And he 
began to spar for time. 

“T suppose this matter will require several 
visits from you? ”’ he inquired. 

“Yes, several.’ 

“Tt takes some time to catalogue and 
appraise such a collection, doesn’t it?” 

eViec.?” 

She answered him very sweetly but im- 
personally, and there seemed to be no en- 
couragement for him to linger in her brief 
replies. So he started to pick up his hat, 
thinking as fast as he could all the while; 
and his facile wits saved him at the last 
moment. 

“Well, upon my word!” he exclaimed. 
“Do you know that you and I have not 
yet discussed terms?” 

“We make our usual charges,”’ she said. 

“And what are those?” 

She explained briefly. 

“That is for cataloguing and appraising 
only?” 

eS. 

“And if you sell the collection?” 

“We take our usual commission.” 

“And you think you can sell it for me?” 

“Tl have to—won’t I?” 

He laughed. “But can you?” 

* Yes.” 

As the curt affirmative fell from her lips, 
suddenly, under all her delicate, youthful 
charm, Desboro divined the note of hidden 


strength, the self-confidence of capability— 
oddly at variance with her allure of lovely 
immaturity. Yet he might have surmised 
it, for though her figure was that of a girl, 
her face, for all its soft, fresh beauty, was 
a woman’s, and already firmly molded in 
mobile lines which even the scarlet fulness 
of the lips could not deny. For if she had 
the mouth of Aphrodite, she had her brow, 
also. 

He had not been able to make her smile, 
although the upcurled corners of her mouth 
seemed always to promise something. He 
wondered what her expression might be like 
when animated—even annoyed. And his 
idle curiosity led him on to the edges of 
impertinence. 

““May I say something that I have in 
mind and not offend you?” he asked. 

““Yes—if you wish.” She lifted her eyes. 

“Do you think you are old enough and 
experienced enough to catalogue and ap- 
praise such an important collection as this 
one? I thought perhaps you might prefer 
not to take such a responsibility upon your- 
self, but would rather choose to employ some 
veteran expert.” 

She was silent. 

“Have I offended you?” 

She walked slowly to the end of the room, 
turned, and, passing him a third time, looked 
up at him and laughed—a most enchanting 
little laugh—a revelation as delightful as 
it was unexpected. 

“T believe you really want to do it your- 
self!” he exclaimed. 

‘Want to? I’m dying to! I don’t think 
there is anything in the world I had rather 
try!” she said, with a sudden flush and 
sparkle of recklessness that transfigured her. 
“Do you suppose anybody in my business 
would willingly miss the chance of person- 
ally handling such a transaction? Of course 
I want to. Not only because it would be 
a most creditable transaction for this house 
—not only because it would be a profitable 
business undertaking, but.”—and the swift, 
engaging smile parted her lips once more— 
“in a way I feel as though my own ability 
had been questioned.” 

‘“‘By me?” he protested. “Did I actually 
dare question your ability?” 

“Something very like it. So, naturally, 
I will seize an opportunity to vindicate my- 
self—if you offer it.”’ 

“T do offer it,” he said. 

“T accept.” 
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There was a moment’s indecisive silence. 
He picked up his hat, lingering still, then: 
““Good-by, Miss Nevers. When are you 
going up to Silverwood?” 

“To-morrow, if it is quite convenient.” 

“Entirely. I may be there. Perhaps 
I can fix it—put off that shooting party for 
a day or two.” 

“T hope so.” 

“T hope so, too.” 

He walked reluctantly toward the door, 
turned and came all the way back. 

“Perhaps you had rather I remained 
away from Silverwood.” 

‘‘Why?” 

“But, of course,” he said, ‘there is a nice 
old housekeeper there, and a lot of servants.” 

She laughed. “Thank you very much, 
Mr. Desboro. It is very nice of you, but 
I had not considered that at all. Business 
women must disregard such conventions, 
if they’re to compete with men. I'd like 
you to be there, because I may have ques- 
tions to ask.” 

“Certainly—it’s very good of you. 
I'll try to be there.” 

“Because-I might have some very im- 
portant questions to ask you,” she repeated. 

““Of course. I’ve got to be there. Haven’t 
ae" 

“Tt would be better for your interests.” 

_“Then Ill be there. Well, good-by, 
Miss Nevers.” 

“‘Good-by, Mr. Desboro.” 

“And thank you for undertaking it,” 
he said cordially. 

“Thank you for asking me.” 

“Oh, I’m—I’m really delighted. It’s 
most kind of you. Good-by, Miss Nevers.” 

““Good-by, Mr. Desboro.” 

He had to go that time; and he went, 
still retaining a confused vision of blue eyes 
and vivid lips, and of a single lock of hair 
astray once more across a smooth, white 
cheek. 

When he had gone, Jacqueline seated her- 
self at her desk and picked up her pen. She 
remained so for a while, then emerged 
abruptly from a fit of abstraction and sorted 
some papers unnecessarily. When she had 
arranged them to her fancy, she rearranged 
them. Then the little Louis XVI desk in- 
terested her, and she examined the inset 
placques of flowered Sévres in detail, as 
though the little desk of tulip, satinwood, 
and walnut had not stood there since she 
was a child. 


J— 


Later she noticed his card on her blotter; 
and, face framed in her hands, she studied 
it so long that the card became a glimmer- 
ing white patch and vanished: and before her 
remote gaze his phantom grew out of space, 
seated there in the empty chair beside her— 
the most attractive man she had ever looked 
upon in her twenty-two years of life. 

Toward evening the electric lamps were 
lighted in the shop; rain fell more heavily 
outside; a few people entered. But all 
day she was busy with ledgers and files of 
old catalogues, recording auction sales, the 
name of the purchaser and the prices pen- 
ciled on the margins in her father’s curious 
handwriting. Also her card-index aided her. 
Under the head of ‘“‘ Desboro”’ she was able 
to note what objects of interest or of art 
her father had bought for her recent visitor’s 
grandfather, and the prices paid—little, 
indeed, in those days, compared to what the 
same objects would now bring. And, con- 
tinuing her search, she finally came upon an 
uncompleted catalogue of the Desboro col- 
lection. It was in manuscript—her father’s 
peculiar French chirography—neat and 
accurate as far as it went. 

Everything bearing upon the Desboro 
collection she bundled together and strapped 
with rubber bands; then, one by one, the 
clerks and salesmen came to report to her 
before closing up. She locked the safe, shut 
her desk, and went out to the shop, where she 
remained until the shutters were clamped 
and the last salesman had bidden her a 
cheery good night. Then, bolting the door 
and double locking it, she went back along 
the passage and up the stairs, where she had 
the two upper floors to herself, and a cook 
and chambermaid to keep house for her. 

In the gaslight of the upper apartment she 
seemed even more slender than by daylight 
—her eyes bluer, her lips more scarlet. She 
glanced into the mirror of her dresser as 
she passed, pausing to twist up the unruly 
lock that had defied her since childhood. 

Everywhere in the room Christmas was 
still in evidence—a tiny tree, with frivolous, 
glittering things still twisted and suspended 
among the branches, calendars, sachets, 
handkerchiefs still gaily tied in ribbons, 
flowering shrubs swathed in tissue and bows 
of tulle—these from her salesmen, and she 
had carefully but pleasantly maintained the 
line of demarcation by presenting each with 
a gold piece. 

But there were other gifts—gloves and 
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stockings, and bonbons, and books, from 
the friends who were girls when she too was 
a child at school, and a set of volumes from 
a Mr. Clydesdale, whose collection of jades 
she was cataloguing. The volumes were 
very beautiful and expensive. The gift had 
surprised her. 

Among her childhood friends was her 
social niche; the circumference of their 
circle the limits of her social environment. 
They came to her, and she went to them, 

_ their pastimes and pleasures were hers; and 
if there was not, perhaps, among them her 
intellectual equal, she had not yet felt the 
need of such companionship, but had been 
satisfied to have them hold her as a good 
companion who otherwise possessed much 
strange and perhaps useless knowledge quite 
beyond their compass. And she was shyly 
content with her intellectual isolation. 

So, amid these people, she had found a 
place prepared for her when she emerged 
from childhood. What lay outside of this 
circle she surmised with the intermittent 
curiosity of ignorance, or of a bystander 
who watches a pageant for a moment and 
hastens on, preoccupied with matters more 
familiar. 

All young girls think of pleasures; she 
had thought of them always when the day’s 
task was ended, and she had sought them 
with all the ardor of youth, with a desire 
unwearied and a thirst unquenched. 

In her, mental and physical pleasure were 
wholesomely balanced; the keen delight of 
intellectual experience, the happiness of 
research and attainment, went hand in hand 
with a rather fastidious appetite for having 
the best time that circumstances permitted. 

She danced when she had a chance, went 
to theaters and restaurants with her friends, 
bathed at Manhattan in summer, when gay 
parties were organized, and did the thou- 
sand innocent things that thousands of 
young business girls do whose lines are cast 
in the metropolis. 

Since her father’s death she had been in- 
tensely lonely; only a desperate and steady 
application to business had pulled her 
through the first year without a breakdown. 

The second year she rejoined her friends 
and went about again with them. Now, the 
third year since her father’s death was al- 
ready dawning; and her last prayer as the 
old year died would be that the new one 
would bring her friends and happiness. 

Seated before the wood fire in her bed- 


room, leisurely undressing, she thought of 
Desboro and the business that concerned 
him. He was so very good looking—in the 
out-world manner—the manner of those who 
dwelt outside her orbit. 

She had not been very friendly with him at 
first. She had wanted to be; instinct coun- 
seled reserve, and she had listened—until 
the very last. He had a way of laughing 
at. her in every word—in even an ordinary 
business conversation. She had been rest- 
lessly conscious all the while of his half- 
listless interest in her, of an idle curiosity, 
which, before it had grown offensive, had 
become friendly, and at times almost boy- 
ish in its naive self-disclosure. And it made 
her smile to remember how very long it 
took him to take his leave. 

But a man of that kind—a man of the 
out-world—with the something in his face 
that betrays shadows which she had never 
seen cast—and never would see—/e was no 
boy. For in his face was the faint imprint 
of that pallid wisdom which warned. Wom- 
en in his own world might ignore the warn- 
ing; perhaps it did not menace them. But 
instinct told her that it might be different 
outside that world. 

She nestled into her fire-warmed bath- 
robe and sat pensively fitting and refitting 
her bare feet into her slippers. Men were 
odd; alike and unalike. Since her father’s 
death, she had had to be careful. Wealthy 
gentlemen, old and young, amateurs of 
armor, ivories, porcelains, jewels, all clients 
of her father, had sometimes sent for | er 
too many times on too many pretexts; and 
sometimes their paternal manner toward hcr 
had made her uncomfortable. Desboro was 
of that same caste. Perhaps he was not 
like them otherwise. 


When she had bathed and dressed, she 
dined alone, not having any invitation for 
the evening. After dinner she talked on 
the telephone to her little friend, Cynthia 
Lessler, whose late father’s business had 
been to set jewels and repair antique watches 
and clocks. Incidentally he drank, and 
chased his daughter about with a hatchet 
until she fled for good one evening, which 
afforded him an opportunity to drink him- 
self very comfortably to death in six months. 

“Hello, Cynthia!” called Jacqueline. 

“Hello! Is it you, Jacqueline dear?” 

“Ves. Don’t you want to come over and 
eat chocolates and gossip?” 
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“Can’t do it. I’m just starting for the 
hall.” 

“T thought you’d finished rehearsing.”’ 

“T’ve got to be on hand all the same. 
How are you, sweetness, anyway?” 

“Blooming, my dear. I’m crazy to tell 
you about my good luck. I have a splendid 
commission with which to begin the new 
year.” 

“Good for you! What is it?” 

“T can’t tell you yet”—laughingly— 
“it’s confidential business.” 

“Oh, I know. Some old, fat man wants 
you to catalogue his collection.” 

“No! He isn’t fat, either. You are the 
limit, Cynthia!” 

“All the same, look out for him,” re- 
torted Cynthia. ‘J know man and his kind. 
Office experience is a liberal education, 
the theater a post-graduate course. Are 
you coming to the dance to-morrow night?” 

“Yes. I suppose the usual people will be 
there?” 

“Some new ones. 
good-looking man from Yonkers. 
a car in town, too.” 

Something—some new and unaccustomed 
impatience—she did not understand exactly 
what—prompted Jacqueline to say scorn- 
fully, 

“His name is Eddie, isn’t it?” 

“No. Why do you ask?” 

A sudden vision of Desboro, laughing at 
her under every word of an unsmiling and 
commonplace conversation, annoyed her. 

“Oh, Cynthia dear, every good-looking 
man we meet is usually named Ed and 
comes from places like Yonkers.” 

Cynthia, slightly perplexed, said slangily 
that she didn’t “get” her; and Jacqueline 
admitted that she herself didn’t know what 
she had meant. 

They gossiped for a while, then Cynthia 
ended: 

“T’ll see you to-morrow night, won’t I? 
And listen, you little white mouse, I get 
what you mean by ‘ Eddie.’” 

“Do you?” 

“Ves. Shall I see you at the dance?” 

“Yes, and ‘Eddie,’ too. Good-by.” 

Jacqueline laughed again, then shivered 
slightly and hung up the receiver. 

Back before her bedroom fire once more, 
Grenville’s volume on ancient armor across 
her knees, she turned the illuminated pages 
absently, and gazed into the flames. What 
she saw among them apparently did not 


There’s an awfully 
He has 


The Business of Life 


amuse her, for after a while she frowned, 
shrugged her shoulders, and resumed her 
reading. 

But the XV century knights, in their 
gilded or silvered harness, had Desboro’s 
lithe figure, and the lifted vizors of their 
helmets always disclosed his face. Shields 
emblazoned with quarterings, plumed arm- 
ets, the golden morions, banner, pennon, 
embroidered surtout, and the brilliant trap- 
pings of battle-horse and palfry, became 
only a confused blur of color under her eyes, 
framing a face that looked back at her out 
of youthful eyes, marred by the shadow of 
a wisdom she knew about—alas—but did 
not know. 


The man of whom she was thinking had 
walked back to the club through a driving 
rain, still under the fascination of the inter- 
view, still excited by its novelty and by her 
unusual beauty. He could not quite ac- 
count for his exhilaration either, because, 
in New York, beauty is anything but unusual 
among the hundreds of thousands of young 
women who work for a living—for that is 
one of the seven wonders of the city—and 
it is the rule rather than the exception that, 
in this new race which is evolving itself out 
of an unknown amalgam, there is scarcely 
a young face in which some trace of it is 
not apparent at a glance. 

Which is why, perhaps, he regarded his 
present exhilaration humorously, or meant 
to; perhaps why he chose to think of her 
as ‘Stray Lock,” instead of Miss Nevers, 
and why he repeated confidently to himself, 
‘“‘She’s thin as a Virgin by the ‘Master of 
the Death of Mary.’” And yet that haunt- 
ing expression of her face—the sweetness of 
the lips upcurled at the corners—the sur- 
prising and lovely revelation of her laughter 
—these impressions persisted as he swung 
on through the rain, through the hurrying 
throngs just released from shops and great 
department-stores, and onward up the wet 
and glimmering avenue to his destination, 
which was the Olympian Club. 

In the cloak-room there were men he 
knew, being divested of wet hats and coats; 
in reading-room, card-room, lounge, billiard- 
hall, squash-court, and gymnasium men 
greeted him with that friendly punctilious- 
ness which indicates popularity; from the 
splashed edge of the great swimming-pool 
men hailed him; clerks and club servants 
saluted him smilingly as he sauntered about 
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through the place, still driven into motion 
by an inexplicable and unaccustomed rest- 
lessness. Cairns discovered him coming out 
of the billiard-room. 

“Have a snifter?”’ he suggested affably. 
“T’ll find Clydesdale and play you ‘nigger’ 
or ‘rabbit’ afterward, if you like.” 

Desboro laid his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. ,‘‘ Jack, I’ve a business engage- 
ment at Silverwood to-morrow, and I be- 
lieve I’d better go home to-night.” 

“Heavens! You’ve just been there! And 
what about the shooting trip?” 

“T can join you day after to-morrow.” 

“Oh, come, Jim, are you going to spoil 
our card quartet on the train? Clydesdale 
will kill you.” 

“He might, at that,” said Desboro pleas- 
antly. ‘But I’ve got to be at Silverwood 
to-morrow. It’s a matter of business.” 

“You and business! Lord! The amazing 
alliance. What are you going to do—sell 
a few superannuated hens at auction? By 
heck! You’re a fake farmer and a pitiable 
piker, that’s what you are. And Arthur 
Loudan had a wire to-night that the ducks 
and geese are coming in to the guns by mil- 
lions.” 

“Go ahead and shoot ’em, then! I'll 
probably be along in time to pick up the 
game for you.” 

“You won’t go with us?” 

“Not to-morrow. A man can’t neglect 
his own business every day in the year.”’ 

“Then you won’t be in Baltimore for the 
assembly, and you won’t go to Georgia, 
and you won’t do a thing that you expected 
to. Oh, you’re the gay, quick-change artist! 
And don’t tell me it’s business, either,’’ he 
added suspiciously. 

“T do tell you exactly that.” 

“You mean to say that nothing except 
sheer, dry business keeps you here?”’ 

The color slowly settled under Desboro’s 
cheek-bones. “It’s a matter with enough 
serious business in it to keep me busy to- 
morrow.” 

“Selecting pearls? In which show and 
which row does she cavort, dear friend— 
speaking in an exquisitely colloquial meta- 
phor!”’ 

Desboro shrugged. 


“Pil play you a 
dozen games of rabbit before we dress for 


dinner. Come on, you suspicious sport!” 
“Which show?” repeated Cairns obsti- 


nately. He did not mean it literally, foot- 
light affairs being unfashionable. But 
Desboro’s easy popularity with women 
originated continual gossip, friendly and 
otherwise; and his name was often connect- 
ed harmlessly with that of some attractive 
woman in his own class—like Mrs. Clydes- 
dale, for instance—and sometimes with some 
pretty but unknown identity in some class 
not specified. But the surmise was idle, and 
the gossip vague, and neither the one nor 
the other disturbed Desboro, who continued 
to saunter through life keeping his personal 
affairs pleasantly to himself. 

He linked his arm in Cairns’s and guided 
him toward the billiard-room. But there 
were no tables vacant for rabbit, which 
absurd game, being hard on the cloth, was 
limited to two decrepit pool-tables. 

So Cairns again suggested his celebrated 
“snifter,” and then the young men sepa- 
rated, Desboro to go across the street to his 
elaborate rooms and dress, already a little 
less interested in his business trip to Silver- 
wood, already regretting the gay party 
bound South for two weeks of pleasure. 

For now that he had emerged from a cold 
shower which, with the exception of sleep, 
is the wisest counselor in the world, now that 
he stood in fresh linen and evening dress on 
the threshold of another night, he began to 
wonder at his late exhilaration. 

To him the approach of every night was 
always fraught with mysterious possibili- 
ties, and with a belief tn chance forever new. 
Adventure dawned with the electric lights: 
opportunity awoke with the evening whistles 
warning all laborers to rest. Opportunity 
for what? He did not know; he had not 
even surmised; but perhaps it was that 
something, that subtle, evanescent, volatile 
something for which the world itself waits 
instinctively, and has been waiting since 
the first day dawned. Maybe it is happiness 
for which the world has waited with patient 
instinct uneradicated; maybe it is death; 
and, after all, the two may be inseparable. 


Desboro, looking into the coals of a dying 
fire, heard the clock striking the hour. The 
night was before him—those strange hours 
in which anything could happen before an- 
other sun gilded the sky-pinnacles of the 
earth, and found him listless, absent eyed, 
gazing into a dying fire. 


The next instalment of ‘‘The Business of Life,’’ will appear in the January issue. 
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Epiror’s Notr.—Few women have known as many of 

of its struggles toward national greatness, as the author of 

Illinois and her father and husband were public men when 

were soon put to the test of battle. She sat at President 

President of the Confederacy. During the war she went with her 

“a meeting the big men of the Western armies—men who later put 

“4 General Logan’s brilliant career in Washington, she knew the states- 

parts in the Reconstruction and its aftermath of bitter feeling. 

: { sentatives of all sections meet without a difference. To the nation’s 

later, most of those whom history will mention. On Mrs. Logan’s 

and acquaintances are an appreciable majority of those who have 

Way since 1859. We know of no one whose life-story could be more 

ing or more important. The ‘Recollections of a Soldicr’s Wife” 
will continue during a large part of the coming year. 


O tell my own story is to tell that of my 
famous husband, General John A. Logan. 

Our marriage was a real partnership for 
thirty-one happy years, I shared his 
thoughts and plans no less when he was a 
senator than when he was a prosecuting attor- 


ney in southern Illinois. We were working in 
the harmony of a common purpose, whether I 
was in the kitchen improvising a meal for his 
friends when he was running for the Legisla- 
ture, or entertaining in Washington after his 
fame was secure, and his influence nation 
wide. With him I witnessed the stirring 
events in which he was a leader on the bor- 
derland of the Confederacy, where he raised 
his Union regiment. We were together 
whenever possible during the war. I trav- 
eled with him on his political campaigns 
after the war. Thus I came to know not 
only the eminent soldiers and public men 
of his time, but the men in the ranks 
who believed in him and followed him, 
whether to Vicksburg and Atlanta or in 
his political battles. 

Our tastes were the same; likewise our 
ambitions for the best attainments in liie. 

We came of the same pioneering Ameri- 

can stock. We were reared among the 
same surroundings of the Middle West 
when it was the frontier. After his 
death, my naturally active temperament 

and the inspiration of his career kept me 

in touch with the pulse of national 
affairs and brought me fresh acquaint- 

Mrs. John A. Logan, author of “ Recollections of a ances among new celebrities. When I 
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their country’s notables, been as keen watchers 
these ‘‘ Recollections.’”’ Mrs. Logan lived in 
Lincoln and Douglas debated the issues that 
Buchanan’s table with the man who became 
distinguished husband wherever she could, 
down the rebellion. After the war, during 


men, big and little, who played their af 


Finally she has seen the repre- 

capital comes, sooner or 

roster of her friends Cs 

passed that ao 
ao salle 


interest- _ 
ail 


of the 
condi- 
tions 
which pre- 
vailed in Wm ; 
my girlhood ® rye 

days in 

comparison with those of the 

present, I marvel how the 

span of one person’s life can 

compass such great changes. 

I was born in Petersburg, Boone County, 
Missouri, whither my father, John Marion 
Cunningham, had emigrated from Tennessee 
as quite a young man. Here he had met my 
mother, Elizabeth Hicks LaFontaine. Grand- 
father LaFontaine was one of the French 
Huguenots who settled in western Illinois and 
eastern Missouri. He owned large tracts of 
land and many slaves. His wedding gift to 
father and mother was a colored couple and 
their two children. 

My Grandfather Cunningham also was a 


TAA en) 


slave-holder. —_ Liber- 
ating his slaves, he 
removed to south- 
ern Illinois. Soon 
after my birth, he 
begged my father 

to come to him to 

look after his de- 
clining years. So 

my father disposed 

of his business, lib- 
erated hisownslaves, 
and settled at Marion, 
Williamson County, 
Illinois. In all that 


John A. Logan (1826- 
86). soldier, statesman, 
leader among leaders. 
Blaine said of him, that 
no other American had 
combined in such an 
eminent degree _ the 
elements of success- 
ful military and legis- 
lative leadership.— General 
Logan's father and mother. 
Dr. John Logan and 
Elizabeth Jenkins 

Logan 


belt of 

coun- 

Cr, 

south of 

the Ohio 

and Mis- 

sissippi 

Railroad, 

the pioneers 

had accom- 

plished wonders 

in clearing away 

draining swamp- 

lands. Farms * were large and peo- 

ple few. There were no horse-drills or 

planters; no reapers and harvesters and no 

traction threshers. Harvesting was done with 

the cradle, while the swath was bound into 

bundles by hand. Horses tramped out the 
grain on the smooth threshing-yard. 

The harvesters went into the field at five 


forests and 
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o’clock in the morning, and the women had 
to rise long before that hour in order to have 
their breakfast ready. At ten o’clock came 
lunch, at twelve dinner, and at six o’clock 
supper. Four meals a day for their men 
folk, however, were only a small part of the 
drudgery for the women. It was consid- 
ered effeminate for men to perform any do- 
mestic labor. Stalwart sons stood idly by 
while delicate mothers, wives, and sisters 
milked the cows. Women were expected to 
follow the plow, covering the corn with 
a hoe. 

The blessed wives of the pioneers ful- 
filled to the letter their marriage vows of 
devotion in “sickness and in health—for 
richer or poorer.” ‘They were nurses and 
oft-times physicians when members of 
their own or neighbors’ families were 
ill. A boy or girl at the age of ten was 
already a producer. No economic reason 
operated against large families in those 
days. I was the oldest of thirteen children. 
Often I have heard mothers say that it 
was no more trouble to look after half 
a dozen children than one. 

Winter, which brought rest for the men, 
brought none for the women. Then came 
carding, spinning, and weaving, and tailoring 
for both sexes. Ready-made clothes were 
seldom worn even by the well-to-do. They 
were regarded as inferior factory stuff, not 
“all wool and a yard wide.” The thrifty 
housewife boasted of the number of yards 
of good material she had produced, as 
proudly as her husband boasted of the size 
of his crops. 


WHEN I WAS YOUNG . 


Then the only way to get help on the farm 
was by the courtesy of exchange. If there 
was a piece of forest to be cleared, or a build- 
ing to be “raised,” or any task requiring 
many hands, the rule was for a man to ride 
over the county from house to house asking 
his neighbors to the “bee” on a certain 
day; and this invitation almost invariably 
included the women, who were expected 
to assist in feeding the men. There were 
husking-bees, too, with the customary re- 
ward of a kiss from his partner by the swain 
who found ared ear of corn, and fruit-parings 
and quilting-bees for the women. Thus 
many of the amusements were practical. 
The young people had just as good a time 
at a husking-bee as those of the present 
day have going to moving-picture shows 


and theaters, with the additional advantage 
of husking hundreds of bushels of corn. 
After the work was over there was frequently 
dancing until daylight. 

All the holidays were most energetically 
celebrated in the towns and villages. There 
was much speech-making; for the people 
were fond of oratory. The few remaining 
veterans of the War of 1812 and the veterans 
of the later Indian wars were the heroes of 
Washington’s birthday and of Fourth of 
July. The Fourth was the occasion of 
great barbecues that brought together the 
countryside for many miles around. The 
invariable reading of the Declaration of 
Independence was followed by oratory and 
dancing in the evening. 


‘““TRAINING DAY’? IN THE FORTIES 


Training Day, which took place usually 
in midsummer, was an institution peculiar 
to the time. At an early hour, the popula- 
tion gathered in town. Flags and bunting 
not being as plentiful as they are to-day, red, 
white, and blue calico took their place. 
Indeed, everything symbolic of love of 
country which ingenuity could suggest was 
displayed. 

All the family treasures of patriotism 
were brought forth in token of the military 
spirit of the occasion. The “sword of 
Bunker Hill” and all swords whatsoever 
‘hat had been used in battle were polished. 
Bullets were molded as gravely as if actual 
warfare impended. Family relics of moth- 
eaten uniforms and sashes were donned, with 
a Falstaffian motley as a result when the 
troops formed in line. Ancestral drums and 
fifes made music for the parade, while its 
officers rode up and down shouting meaning- 
less commands to embryo soldiers who were 
hopelessly ignorant of tactics. The ques- 
tion as to who should be commander-in- 
chief for the day usually led to much rivalry, 
and sometimes to bitter feuds that lasted 
until the next Training Day. But all were 
unanimous on one point, that, on their 
country’s call, they could leave the plow to 
take up the musket and rout any foreign 
foe. 

There were few schoolhouses, and these 
had only puncheon benches. For the most 
part, the only opportunity for education 
was through itinerant teachers, and the 
only opportunity for religious worship was 


through the visits of itinerant preachers 


and the annual camp-meetings, which 





Henry Clay, the * Great Pacificator,” 
delivering one of his famous com- 
promise speeches in the Senate. 


lasted for two weeks. 
Around a great square of 
ground, in much thesame 
manner that the barracks 

of a military post sur- 

round the parade, fam- 

ilies built log cabins, into 

which they moved with 

beds and bedding, cooking- 
utensils, and a supply of 

food for a comfortable so- 
journ which took the place 
of the two weeks’ vacation at 
the seashore or in the mountains 
of the present time. Naturally 
the wives brought their best 
pickles, preserves, and honey 

in rivalry with the prod- 
ucts of other kitchens. 

In the center of the square was a spacious 
roof supported by strong columns made 
irom the trunks of trees. Facing a broad 
pulpit were many rows of benches which 
had no backs, as I very well remember. The 
morning service began at nine o’clock, with 


Rev. Henry B. Bascom, whose 
friendship for Clay won him 
the chaplaincy of the Senate 


He saw the coming conflict and strove 
with all his eloquence to avert it; 
he succeeded only in delaying it 


a recess of half an hour at 

ten o’clock and rarely 

closing before twelve 

thirty. Another session 

started at three in the 

afternoon, and still an- 

other at seven, which 

never ended before eleven. 

As a substitute for a sum- 

mer vacation, this régime 

might fairly be called strenu- 

ous. To the young people, 

it was a kind of mating time. 

For months, belles saved up their 

finery for the occasion, and thé 

beaux always came in their 

best clothes and with a fine 

horse and buggy. In the 

groves around the tabernacle 

were many “lovers’ lanes,” and after each 

camp-meeting numerous engagements were 
announced. 

Many of the ministers who conducted the 

services were as ignorant as they were 

prolix in their exhortations, but others were 
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as able as they were devout. The Reverend 
Dr. Bascom, a friend of Henry Clay, was 
one of the most eloquent preachers I have 
ever heard. It is told of Mr. Bascom that, 
when he was made chaplain of the Senate, 
through the influence of Mr. Clay, he was 
so much elated over the elevation that 
his first sermon was a failure. Mr. Clay 
was much chagrined, but in no sense felt 
the keen mortification which the chaplain 
himself experienced. Mr. Bascom returned 
to his lodgings, and prostrated himself in 
earnest prayer to be forgiven for his vain- 
glorious attempt to preach with Bascom 
uppermost in his mind. When Mr. Clay 
called on him the same afternoon, he found 
his friend in high spirits. “I know how 
completely I failed in my sermon this morn- 
ing,” said the chaplain. ‘I was preaching 
Bascom in all his glory, but wait until next 
Sunday, and I will preach Jesus Christ cru- 
cified, and you will have no cause to blush 
for me.” . He fully redeemed his promise. 


EDUCATION ON THE FRONTIER 


The majority of the people in southern 
Illinois were unable to read or write, but 
the absence of literacy did not mean an 
absence of character. This the pioneers 
had in sturdy abundance, and it is a quality 
which is. perhaps lacking in some of the 
products of our common schools of to-day. 
These God-fearing, industrious men and 
women, making farms and building towns 
and villages in the wilderness, were ambi- 
tious to better their condition and promote 
a future for their children which should be 
more comfortable that the life they them- 
selves knew. Abraham Lincoln was not 
the only one who studied by the fireplace 
at night. 

When, in the early fifties, the governor 
of Massachusetts sent to the Western states, 
at their request, a small army of teachers, 
southern Illinois came in for its full share, 
to one of whom I owe an everlasting debt 
-for her faithful training. These teachers 
had to face examinations by august boards 
of settlers, who had their own ideas about 
“larnin’” in a community composed largely 
of Southerners, many of whom still held 
to the idea that education was a dangerous 
thing, because if the “niggers got it, it 
wouldn’t be easy to keep them down.” 

My father had served as sheriff and had a 
prominent part always in the affairs of the 
country. When word came from Wash- 


ington by the slow communications of the 
day that war had been declared with Mexico, 
there was a rush from the farms to town to 
volunteer. My most distinct memory of 
the excitement as a girl of eight was seeing 
father borne aloft above the heads of the 
men who had elected him captain of their 
company. They carried him to the court- 
house in the midst of shouts and hurrahs. 
Hearing the noise, my mother had gone to 
the door. She burst into tears at the sight, 
for well she knew what it meant. When his 
fellow citizens demanded his leadership, 
nothing could keep him from going to war. 
He enlisted for three years, or until peace 
was declared. 


WHEN JOHNNY WENT MARCHING OFF 


To the wives and sweethearts of the one 
hundred and ten men of my father’s com- 
pany Mexico seemed much farther away 
than China seems to-day. Fighting the 
Mexicans was not the worst of the dangers. 
In prospect was the march to Santa Fé 
through a savage, unsettled, and little- 
known country. There were few dry eyes 
when, after the final farewells, the men 
stepped into the ranks and my father gave 
the command, ‘Forward, March!” 

The second lieutenant of one of the com- 
panies of the regiment was John A. Logan, 
then only twenty-one years of age. In 
later times, I often heard my father and 
General Logan tell of their experiences in 
marching over the desert, their difficulties 
with hostile Indians, and the pangs of 
thirst that they endured. But it was all to no 
purpose; they did not reach Santa Fé until 
the war was over, and had to march home 
without so much as a sniff of powder smoke. 

Soon after their return, the news of the 
discovery-of gold in California set the imagi- 
nation of the land aflame. My father and 
many members of his company thought that 
their experiences in desert travel formed the 
best of reasons why they should join in the 
“rush,” though, you may be sure, their 
wives did not see it that way. 

But young John A. Logan decided to 
remain at home, and study law. He had 
won a reputation for indomitable cheerful- 
ness, resource, and courage on the cam- 
paign. A strong friendship had sprung up 
between him and my father in face of perils 
which tested the real quality of a man. He 
had also taken a fancy to little Mary Cun- 
ningham, ‘and he had asked my father to 





A reminder of the Argonauts 


of ‘49—emigrants crossing 
the plains in search 


give me in marriage to 
him when I grew up. 
Father agreed gladly 
so far as he was con- 
cerned, but said that 
Lieutenant Logan 
must do the courting 
himself when the time 
came. 

Early in the spring 
of the year which was 
to give the sobriquet 
of “Forty-Niner” to so 
many adventurous 
spirits, father assem- 
bled a party at Alton 
for the overland journey 


to California. Only one-third of 
this party lived to reach its desti- 
nation. Those who waited 
at home for news required 
a Spartan fortitude in 
order not to break 
down under thestrain 
of their anxiety. 
Twice a week, 
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Marion Cunningham, Mrs. 
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and father 


John A. Logan as a prosecuting attorney in 
Illinois. He refused to join the gold 


rush in order to study law 


of fortune. Mrs. Logan's 
father was one of 


the * Forty-Niners™ 


usually at midnight, 


the stage-coach drove 
into town with the 
mail. In imagination 
I can still hear the 
blast of the driver’s 
horn, who wasas likely 
to bring us word of 
death or sickness as of 
survival, and more 
likely no word at all, 
with the consequent 
continuation of sus- 
pense. At twelve, as 
the oldest of the chil- 
dren, I had become 
quite a managing and 
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responsible member of our family, and at the 
first note of the horn, would rush out and 
run to the post-office. The bluff old stage- 
driver was a most awesome person to me. 
In winter, when he was clad in his ample 
buffalo-skins, he was literally terrible. 

The postmaster, who was a good friend 
of ours, before starting to distribute the 
letters would always run through them to 
see if any were postmarked from California. 
At last, after months of disappointment, 
he had letters for both my mother and my- 
self. I never have run so fast in all my life 
as Iran back tomy mother. She was almost 
overcome as I rushed into the house with 
my announcement, but when she saw that 
the handwriting on the envelope was father’s 
she knew that he must be still alive, and 
then she learned that he had arrived safe and 
well. Nosuch long intervals between letters 
occurred again, as mail service was estab- 
lished by sea and the Isthmus of Panama. 
My father remained away two and a half 
years. Though he did not make a fortune, 
his trip was profitable. 

Upon his return in 1852, President 
Franklin Pierce made him registrar of the 
land office at Shawneetown, Illinois. It 
was an important appointment, owing to 
the recent passage of the “Bit Act,” pro- 
viding that actual settlers inside the radius 
of the district which had its headquarters 
at Shawneetown might each take up one 
hundred and sixty acres of land at twelve 
and one-half cents an acre. At that time, 
a twelve-and-one-half-cent coin, called a 
“bit,” was current, while a quarter was 
always spoken of as “two bits.” We 
removed to Shawneetown, where father 
opened the land office on the first floor of 
the house in which we lived. At first he 
had a pretty busy time of it with the rush 
of those who wanted to file claims. I was 
very proud that I could make myself useful 
as his clerk. 


AT SCHOOL IN A CONVENT 


I was now fifteen, and the serious question 
of sending me away to school was taken up 
by father and mother. A decision was made 
in favor of St. Vincent’s Academy, near 
Morganfield, Kentucky, which was a branch 
of the celebrated Nazareth Academy of 
Kentucky. My father accompanying me, we 
crossed the river on the ferry, and drove the 
eighteen miles to the convent in a carriage. 

In our home community there were few 


Catholics, and no Catholic churches, monks, 
nuns, or priests. I was totally ignorant of 
the ritual of the Church and the significance 
of its symbols. I shall never forget my trep- 
idation when, as I entered the convent 
grounds, I saw the nuns walking aboutin 
their white caps and somber black gowns. 

Father Durbin, the priest, was in the 
garden, pacing up and down bareheaded, 
saying his prayers. The church was built 
in the form of a cross, and was gray with 
age. The large cross over the front apex 
impressed me as probably being the one 
upon which our Saviour was crucified. 
Under the interlacing branches of the grand 
old trees we walked up to the entrance of 
the convent, my limbs literally shaking with 
fright. For once I was silent, as I could not 
have spoken had my life depended upon 
it. The bars and grates of the doors and 
windows suggested, to my unsophisticated 
mind, incarceration in a prison. 


MY FIRST MEETING WITH THE SISTERS 


In answer to father’s ring the angelic 
face of a sister appeared at the little grated 
panel in the door. When father announced 
his name, she promptly unlocked the door 
and invited us into the parlor. Under the 
influence of her gentle manner and the im- 
maculate appointments of the room, together 
with the bright wood fire in the fireplace, 
I began to feel less frightened. After seat- 
ing us the sister withdrew to call the Sister 
Superior. Meanwhile, I had scanned the 
pictures of Christ on the Cross, Saint An- 
thony and other saints on the walls, and 
admired the pretty rag carpet, old mahog- 
any furniture, and literally everything in the 
parlor down to the fine old brass andirons 
and fender. In a few moments Sister Isa- 
bella came in. She was short and stout with 
a jolly face, which went well with her cordial 
greeting. She drew me close to her, and in 
a tender voice welcomed me as one of her 
girls. I soon forgot my terror, and, girl- 
like, thought her cap and gown especially 
becoming to her. 

After luncheon father completed all the 
arrangements for my remaining for the 
school year of nine months and took his 
leave. That night I found myself in one 
of the many beds in the long dormitory. 
Sister Lucy had her station at the end, with 
her bed, table, and books screened by white 
curtains, where she was always in call of . 
the girls and also could make sure there was 
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silence when ‘“‘taps” sounded. I was very 
homesick at first, but in a few days, under 
the kindly dominion of the sisters and in 
the making of new acquaintances, I had 
quite recovered. Being healthy, mischie- 
vous girls, we were doubtless, at times, a 
source of trial to the sisters. 


A GLIMPSE OF SLAVERY 


The slave-quarters were just in the rear 
of the main building of the school. Nearly 
if not all the negroes belonged to the planters 
in the neighborhood. We used to take our 
finery and deck out the piccaninnies and 
‘‘mammies” in harlequin colors in order that 
we might see them sally forth in ostenta- 
tious vanity to parties and religious meet- 
ings and to pay ceremonious calls on their 
colored friends. Uncle Harry was the 
overseer’s best hand on the big farm con- 
nected with the convent. He and his 
friend Jim used to fiddle for the dances in 
which we were allowed to indulge on Satur- 
day night. We paid them fifty cents apiece 
for the service, which they thought munifi- 
cent. We all loved Aunt Agnes, Uncle 
Harry’s wife, the head cook for the girls, 
who used to slip many dainties to her fav- 
orites. In return we made up our discarded 
frocks into clothes for her children. Her 
old master died, and the sons who inherited 
the slaves were worthless. They sold Aunt 
Agnes to some slave-traders who visited 
that part of Kentucky, picking up “likely 
niggers”’ for the New Orleans market. 

Great excitement followed. Uncle Harry 
rebelled; the sisters pleaded with the buyers 
to let them keep her, but they heeded noth- 
ing. Two strong men came with a sort of 
Black Maria wagon, to take her away. She 
fought them like a tigress. Her screams 
and the screams of her children attracted 
the attention of the girls, and before the 
sisters could stop them they rushed out to 
rescue Aunt Agnes. Though most of the 
girls were daughters of slave-owners they 
were just as sensitive to a negro’s suffering 
as the Northern girls were. 

The sisters could not bear to hear Agnes’s 
heart-rending shrieks, and they again joined 
in our appeal for mercy for the poor, inno- 
cent creature who was being torn away from 
her husband and family. But the men put 
a rope around her waist, threw her into the 
wagon, and ordered the driver to whip up 
the horses. As the horses galloped away, 
Agnes’s piteous cries reached us above the 


clatter of their hoofs. Sister Isabella led us 
into the church to pray for Agnes while the 
tears were streaming down the cheeks of 
both the sisters and the girls. 

Uncle Harry, who-was a splendid speci- 
men of physical manhood, was never the 
same again. He was sullen and insubordi- 
nate to the overseer, who, he thought, had 
something to do with the sale of Agnes. 
Soon afterward, because of a misunderstand- 
ing about a task, the overseer struck Uncle 
Harry with a blacksnake whip, whereupon 
Uncle Harry turned upon him with an ax. 
From being one of the most docile, respect- 
ful negroes Uncle Harry had become a fight- 
ing monster on the slightest provocation. 
Sister Isabella ran out to try to restrain him. 
He told her to go into the house; that he 
would not touch her, but he must be let 
alone. 

Our classroom was near Sister Isabella’s 
office and study. We heard the loud talking 
and ran out to see what the trouble was. I 
can never forget what a very demon Uncle 
Harry appeared as he stood there ina threat- 
ening attitude, every muscle tense, and 
his wild eyes on the alert for a sight of the 
overseer. We were frightened, of course, 
but knew Uncle Harry would not do any- 
thing to us because of our kindness to 
“Aggie,” as he called his wife. Two or 
three of us walked up to him, and, taking 
hold of his hands, led him to his cabin, 
promising him that we would get Sister 
Isabella and Father Durbin to send the 
overseer away. We bathed his black back 
with warm water, while Sister Genevieve 
brought soft linen cloths and soothing lo- 
tions to bind up the wounds made by the 
whip. Sister Isabella persuaded him to go 
to bed and stay in his cabin all day. The 
overseer was glad enough to take his flight, 
and thus quiet was restored. 


A SCHOOL WITHOUT FRILLS 


Though probably the régime of the school 
was good for us, no one can say that it was 
not exacting. At the beginning of the 
year’s term, each pupil had to choose which 
beverage, tea, coffee, or milk, she would 
drink. You could have only one, and you 
might not make any change for the whole 
term. However, we found a way of getting 
around the rule by one girl trading her milk 
or tea for another’s coffee. 

Summer and winter we rose at six thirty. 
After dressing, we made up our beds. At 
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seven thirty we had breakfast. At eight 
we went to the study-room, where, after 
prayers, we studied for an hour before 
recitations began. Adjoining the study- 
room was a recitation-room to which the 
different classes were called to recite. At 
twelve thirty we had dinner. There were 
two long tables with a sister presiding at 
each one. One of the girls of the senior 
class read to us throughout the meal, 
and again one read at supper. The ob- 
ject of this was not only instruction while 
we ate, but also, I presume, to keep us 
from talking. Our food was simple in the 
extreme. We had salt meat and fish, and 
enly on holidays, as a treat, did we get 
chicken or turkey. 

At one thirty we returned to the school- 
room, where we remained until four o’clock. 
Then we had two hours’ recreation until 
supper at six, when we could do as we 
pleased. This was the favorite time for 
walking, and also for sewing, if we chose. 
We were also expected to do some sewing 
on Satuiday, our weekly holiday. Not 
only had we to make our own clothes, but 
-we had to assist the sisters in making the 
white dresses for the ten or a dozen orphans 
whom the sisters were rearing. Portly and 
jolly Sister Isabella used to journey by water 
to Louisville to buy material for the dresses, 
with many bolts of blue ribbon for sashes 
and bow-knots. 

The final sewing task was the making of 
our graduation dresses. This was as serious 
a matter as the writing of the graduation 
essay. “‘Fame’’ was my own modest théme, 
read from a platform under the boughs of 
the majestic trees of the lawn, where the 
exercises were held. I had difficulty in 
getting a quill pen and paper which was, 
to my mind, worthy of the production. 
However amateurish it was, I am sure that 
few girls of to-day can write in a more 
beautiful hand—fine penmanship not being 
then one of the lost arts. 


AN EMPHASIS ON CHARACTER 


The sisters were not strong in the higher 
and more ornamental branches which pre- 
vail to-day, but they were very thorough in 
the “Three R’s” and in matters of character 
and deportment. We learned the simple 
things, and well, in the old-fashioned way. 
Perhaps it is because I am more than three 
score and ten, but it does seem to me that 
the girls of that day were more fit for their 


work in life than many of the girls of to- 
day with their more numerous studies and 
their basketball and other violent exercises. 
I know that most of us lived to a good age, 
and to useful careers. 

While I was at school, John A. Logan 
had become prosecuting attorney of the 
Third Judicial District. Far from having 
forgotten his early appeal to Captain Cun- 
ningham, he now stated to my father on one 
of hi- visits to Shawneetown that his de- 
termination to win my hand was stronger 
than ever. Soon after my return home, 
when father mentioned that young Logan 
was coming to pay us a visit, I little guessed 
what he had in mind, and I was thinking of 
other suitors among those of my own age. 


MR. LOGAN COMES A-WOOING 


When Mr. Logan arrived, he announced, 
with the captivating frankness that ever 
characterized him, that it was I whom he 
had come to see. He began the wooing at 
once, with the attractive persistence of one 
who would not take no for an answer. I 
was only seventeen, and just beginning to 
realize that I was a young lady. At first, 
I stood a little in awe of the handsome 
young lawyer of twenty-nine whose bril- 
liant promise was a universal subject of 
comment. 

Though he had to travel over the sixteen 
counties that composed the Third Judicial 
District, every fortnight found him at Shaw- 
neetown, where he would spend from Satur- 
day to Sunday.night, when he was obliged 
to depart and drive all night over the bad 
roads, in crder to appear in court Monday 
morning. Sometimes, on these long jour- 
neys, as he afterward told me, the imp of 
jealousy beset him with fear lest, in his two 
weeks’ absence, some of the young fellows 
who could see me every day might undo his 
Sunday pleading. Often I have marveled 
that a man of his ability, ambition, and 
mature years should hazard his career in 
wanting a girl of seventeen who had a repu- 
tation for a pretty lively disposition. How- 
ever, I was destined for him and he for me, 
and I had really fallen in love with him on his 
first call, though, with feminine perversity, 
I did not admit the fact even to myself at the 
time. 

At noon, on November 27, 1855, in the 
presence of a few intimate friends, we were 
married by the Hon. W. K. Parish, judge 
of the Third Judicial District. After the 
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breakfast, 
.ccompanied by Judge Parish, 
Hon. W. J. Allen, Mr. Logan’s law 
partner, Hon. N. C. Crawford, and 
iy father, we departed for Benton, 
Franklin County, Illinois. The 
journey was made in buggies, two 
persons in each. At a little inn 
on the way to Shawneetown, in the 
small town of Equality, Mr. Logan had 
made arrangements for the night. The 
house, with all its old time appointments, 
was in perfect order when we arrived at 
about eight o’clock in the evening. As soon 
as we had removed the mud spatters, and 
made hasty toilets, we were ushered into the 
dining-room, where a feast fit for the gods 


was await- 

ingus. Early 

the next morning 

we resumed our journey to 

Benton, which was to be our future home. 
After another thirty-five-mile drive in 
fearfully raw, cold weather, we found our- 
selves the guests fora few daysof Judge 
Parish in Benton, and then, after a visit 
to Mr. Logan’s mother at Mur- 
physboro, Jackson County, 

we returned to 

live with Judge 

Parish 
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own home was 
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over the bad roads. With them my mother 
had sent a colored mammy, Aunt Betty, 
who was to be our maid of all work. Apply- 
ing herself with prodigious industry, she 
saw us settled, and then, as there were no 
other colored people in Benton, she became 
so homesick that she returned willy-nilly 
to Shawneetown, leaving me to shift for 
myself in a community where it was the 
rule to do your own housework, of which, 
on account of the popularity of my husband, 
I was to have a little more than my share. 
It was a custom of the times for guests 
to drop in unexpectedly for dinner or supper. 
The women always went out in the kitchen 
to help. The hostess had to play the part 
of entertainer while standing over a hot 
stove trying to keep in mind the numerous 
sauce- and drip-pans lest they boil over or 
burn. She had to lay the table for adults 
and children, no matter how many, rushing 
meanwhile from the kitchen to the pantry 
lest something go awry. Many a hostess 
collapsed as soon as her guests departed. 


HOW I HELPED MY HUSBAND 


My devotion to my husband, and my 
desire not to be found wanting, carried me 
through many a trial. The settlers and 
townspeople looked to him as their leader. 
They asked him to settle their disputes and 
write their wills. He was obliged to keep 
open house for his friends who came to 
town. When he knew that some were 
coming for dinner cr supper, he would send 
a note to the house, naming the number 
and adding something like this, ‘‘Do the 
best you can, dear, and I’m sure everything 
will be all right.”” I made it all right in some 
fashion or other, and had my thanks in 
the pleasure it gave our friends and in the 
realization that I was helping my husband. 

Whenever possible I traveled with him 
on his journeys to sessions of the courts. 
Court day was a great event then, as now, 
in the county-seat. Friends and _ tavern- 
keepers were eager to have the judge and 
lawyers at their boards in order that they 
might enjoy the repartee, -the political dis- 
cussions, and the good stories that were told. 
In such a forum in northern and central 
Illinois Abraham Lincoln got his training. 

When I was away on these trips with Mr. 
Logan, I had nothing to do during the day 
while he was in court. At night, after the 
foreman of the grand jury had reported 
to him, he would have to write out the in- 


dictments. There was no such thing as 
the printed blanks which are used nowadays, 
Everything had to. be done by hand with 
a quill ‘pen. The indictments usually 
covered one of four or five offenses, such as 
selling liquor without license, gambling, 
assault and battery, and petty larceny. 
So I prepared a number of those, leaving 
only the name of the offender blank in each 
instance. Thus I thought I might save my 
husband a lot of mechanical drudgery. 
Rather timidly the young wife submitted 
the result of her labors to the mighty prose- 
cuting attorney. When he saw that he had 
only to insert the names and all was ready 
for the next morning, he was highly pleased. 

My hushand’s cases always interested me. 
I enjoyed reading law reports and authori- 
ties in search of precedents which would be 
valuable to him. I cut slips of paper which 
I inscribed with the point of reference and 
marked the most important paragraphs so 
that he might get the pith of the cases 
quoted without having to read irrelevant 
matter. 

In 1856, a year after our marriage, he 
became a candidate for the state Legis- 
lature. This was the year when James 
Buchanan was the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nominee against John C. Frémont of 
the new Republican party. In_ Illinois 
the Republicans had their strength almost 
entirely in the northern and central portions. 
Southern Illinois, lying between the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, with Missouri on 
one side and Kentucky on the other, was 
overwhelmingly Democratic. 


THE BURNING TOPIC OF THE TIMES 


Both Mr. Logan and my father were Dem- 
ocrats. My father had often entertained 
Douglas at his house on Douglas’s campaign- 
ing tours. Mr. Logan looked to Douglas 
as his leader. Little did we think then that 
the progress of events was already focusing 
ic the point where my husband, in the face 
of strong opposition and personal risk, would 
change his party affiliations, because for 
him, whatever his neighbors thought, there 
could be only one side, and that Lincoln’s, 
when the Union was at stake. 

The Kansas and Nebraska trouble, the 
inceasing feeling against slavery in the 
North, and the desire for the extension of 
slavery in the South, made the campaign ol 
1856 the most exciting since that of ‘ Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler, too.” Southern Illinois 
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Mrs. Logan in 1855, in a 
gown which was part 
of her trousseau 


was in the very heart 
of the furor. Everybody 
lived and talked politics. 
Men and women flocked 
to political meetings ‘lie 
with all the ardor that to tran 
they would to circuses. gi. and was killed 
My husband wasin great jn battle in the Philip- 
demand as a_ speaker, pines, November 11, 1899 
traveling from county 
to county over his circuit. His nomination by 
the Democrats, combined with his personal popu- 
larity, assured him of election by a big majority, 
while the criminal class welcomed his resignation 
from the prosecuting attorneyship, in which he had 
secured an unprecedented number of convictions. 
The birth of a son, John Cunningham Logan, 
who did not long survive, kept me from accom- 
panying my hushand to Springfield for the session 
of the Legislature, which, in those days, lasted for 
only two or three months. So I remained at home in 
Benton. He immediately made a place for himself 
by his energy and application, attracting particular 
attention by a speech scoring the inconsistency of 
Governor Kerner in violating, by his occupancy of 


John < 
A. Logan, 


the gubernatorial chair, a statute 
which debarred from the governor- 
ship anyone who had ever given 
or accepted a challenge for a duel. 
Buchanan had become President. 
Douglas was still seeking 
a compromise which would 
mend the breach between the 
North and the South, which was 
broadening all the while despite the 
best efforts of pacific statesmanship. 
My husband received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Congress in 
1858 when Lincoln and Douglas 
were waging that popular campaign 
for the senatorship which brought 
Lincoln’s name before the country 
in a way that was to make him 
President. My impression 

of these two men and 

of the debates at the 

time when we had 

no augury of 

the mighty 

fame 

that 

was to 

be Lin- 

coln’s and 

the story 

of my life 

in Washington 

while affairs ap- 

proached the crisis 

of war must wait 

on another chapter. 
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“Dolly ~ Logan, daughter of General and 
Mrs. Logan, who was born in 1858 


The next instalment of ‘‘Recollections of a Soldier’s Wife ’’ will appear in the January issue. 
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months of storm, he was roaming the desolation restlessly, wide-awake 
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Here is another 


Bransom have made a specia! study of life in the open 
struggle for existence of wild life in the far corners of the world 


anyone else how to show the lure and the fascination of it. 
Each story will, of course, be complete in one number 


outdoors this series can’t help hitting you—hard. 


‘“top-notch’? Cosmopolitan combination. 


For years Charles G. D. Roberts and Paul 
the adventures, the tragedies, the never-ending 
and in our opinion they know better than 
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T was a savage winter, the cruelest he 
had ever known; and, for a bear, he 
had known a good many. It had be- 
gun early, with frosts that bit to the 

bone, and sealed away the moist earth with its 
grubs and roots and tubers under an armor- 
plating of steel. There had come storm on 
storm with no assuaging of the frost—with 
hard, dry snow like white sand, which drove 
blindingly, and would not pack, and gath- 
ered so deep that even the long-legged, 
snowshoe-hoofed moose floundered in it 


belly deep. Even the depths of the ancient 


fir-forests afforded scant shelter from the 
fury of the blizzards, whose cold ate its way 
to the heart of the densest thickets and 
froze the starving wildcats in their lairs. 

In his amiable and comfortable youth the 
great black bear had been wont to keep in 
mind his mother’s lesson, and “hole up” 
for the winter. Well stuffed with blue- 
berries and other autumn fruits, with honey, 
and starchy roots, and all the plump and 
teeming small fry of late summer, his store 
of fat had always madehim grow drowsy at 
the approach of the cold, and in some deep 
hollow under rock or pine-root he had 
curled up to sleep and let the great snows 
cover him away till spring. But growing 
restless and morose with age, and more ad- 
dicted to flesh-food than to the bloodless 
diet of his youth, he had lost the happy 
knack of hibernating. While the females 
and the sleek young males of his kindred 
were sleeping away the’ bitter, inimical 
months of storm, he was roaming the deso- 
lation restlessly, wide-awake with hunger, 
hunting with all his craft, and capturing 
barely enough of the long-legged rabbits to 
keep an ounce of flesh on his gaunt flanks. 

About mid-February, when all the preda- 
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tory beasts native to the range—bears, 
lynxes, foxes, fishers, and sables—were al- 
ready in the grip of famine, there came a 
rush of ravenous new claimants upon the 
game. Sweeping down out of the north in 
packs came the great gray timber-wolves, 
which for the last half-century had been no 
more than a tradition in this corner of the 
world. Since his cubhood the old black bear 
had never known what it was to be afraid; 
but now, when he heard that wailing and 
terrible pack-cry quavering over the snow, 
under the still moon, his heart quailed. And 
when chancing upon the trail of one of the 
packs, he noted the number of the alien foot- 
prints, the hair rose stiffly along his neck 
with dread and fierce aversion. He felt that 
he could handle half a dozen at a time 
of these pale-eyed, ravaging intruders, and 
therefore he concluded that they would 
hardly presume to seek a quarrel with him- 
self. But he decided that it would be pru- 
dent for him to avoid crossing their trail. 
The chosen resort of the bear was a spa- 
cious stretch of the fir-forest, where the 
dense coverts favored his stalking and 
afforded some poor shelter from the wind. 
But one day, in savage disgust over the 
scarcity of anything to stalk, he started out 
across a reach of barrens to try his luck in 
the broken country of mixed woods along 
the fringe of the uplands. The barrens were 
flat and open, but dotted with innumerable 
clumps of bush-growth, wherein he felt 
that he might find grouse squatting, or big 
snowshoe rabbits nibbling at the poplar 
twigs. Far across the open he could make 
out a black upthrust of rock with a tumble 
of boulders trailing off te one side; and 
toward this he directed his course, with the 
idea that its recesses might hold some likely 
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den, more impervious to the wind than his 
fir-thickets. If the den should prove to be 
already occupied, so much the better. That 
would mean for him a lair and a stocked 
larder all in one. 

Out across the gray-white levels, under 
the low arch of blank, whitish sky, he 
labored slowly, his black bulk sharply con- 
spicuous as he went. The plains, in their 
savage, white desolation, had the suggestion 
of naked granite, their scattered and half- 
buried thickets showing here and there thin 
lines and blotches and tips of dark gray. 
A wide-winged white hawk-owl, swooping 
low over the low drift-wrinkles, followed 
the trail of a weasel which was itself hun- 
grily trailing a panic-stricken mouse. Hun- 
ger, desperation, and the implacable cold 
possessed the scene, 

For some little time, as he moved across 
the emptiness, the bear had been vaguely 
conscious of a far-off, wavering pack-cry in 
his ears. Intent upon his own needs, he 
had paid no attention to it, beyond vaguely 
but angrily envying the hunters the quarry 
that they hunted—a caribou, perhaps, or a 
giant bull-moose, which would give them a 
long chase indeed, but a satisfying meal at 
the end of it. He plodded on, his hungry 
eyes searching the snow. At last he came 
upon the fresh tracks of a rabbit, leading 
toward a deeply buried thicket some hun- 
dred yards to the right. His faculties sharp- 
ened to their utmost, he crouched flat till 
he was almost out of sight in the deep snow, 
and began to worm his way noiselessly along 
the trail. It was amazing how small and 
inconspicuous he managed to make himself. 

But now, his faculties being all at once so 
keenly awake, he became conscious of an 
unusual note in that many-throated cry far 
behind him. It was not quite the same as 
when the pack followed easy quarry. There 
was a ring of hate in it, a deadly challenge 
and defiance. Moreover, it was nearer at 
hand. It was undoubtedly approaching. 

Suddenly the bear stood up straight in 
his tracks, and with a low growl stared be- 
hind him. His heart gave a bound of rage, 
and then for an instant stood still. It was 
he himself, this time, that was the quarry. 

For several seconds, being a fighter to the 
last claw, he contemplated holding his 
ground and giving battle where he was to 
the insolent invaders of his range. He even 
glanced around at the thicket wherein the 
rabbit lay hidden, thinking perhaps to cap- 


ture it and ease his hunger before the wailing 
pack should come up. But just then he 
caught sight of the pack, emerging from 
the edge of the fir-forest and sweeping down 
along his trail without an instant’s hesita- 
tion. What a horde they were! The sight 
decided him. He would be surrounded, 
and would have no chance to put up a fight. 
He turned once more and started at a long, 
rolling gallop for that upthrust of rock. If 
he could reach it, he could there find some 
vantage-ground and fight a less uneven 
battle. 

In spite of his bulk and his look of heavi- 
ness, the bear’s pace was swift. His great 
strength enabled him to overcome, for a 
time, the cumbering softness of the snow, 
which, indeed, hampered his pursuers as 
sorely as himself. Gaunt and _ hard, his 
wind was good; and his will to gain the 
rock was invincible. The pack, running 
now in a grim silence that was more men- 
acing even than their marrow-chilling 
chorus, came up rapidly, but the start of 
the fugitive had been sufficient. They were 
within twoscore paces of him when he 
reached the rock. 

The face of the rock, at this point, was al- 
most perpendicular and absolutely smooth. 
Even for the bear, an expert climber, there 
was no such thing as scaling it. But it gave 
him what he was looking for above all, the 
guaranty against being overwhelmed from 
behind. He wheeled like a flash, thrust his 
back against the rock, rose to a squatting 
posture of contained readiness, lifted both 
his armed forepaws, and faced his pursuers 
in silence, with lips curled back from his 
yellow fangs and his little, deep-set eyes 
flaming blue-green. 

The wolves, digging their forefeet deep 
into the snow, brought up short, at a dis- 
tance of less than a dozen feet. This was a 
quarry such as they had never hunted. be- 
fore. They spread themselves out in a hali- 
circle before him, some prowling restlessly 
back and forth, some sitting up on their 
haunches, but all keeping their dreadful 
eyes centered upon him. Their leader, a 
little to the front, stood considering; and 
the bear, swinging his great head slowly 
from side to side, waited. 


II 


DREADFUL as was that winter to all the 
wild kindred of the forest, to Job Thatch, 
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the trapper, in his half-buried cabin behind 
the upthrust of rock, its menace, at the 
first, was of small concern. His cabin was 
snug, he had abundant firewood stacked 
about it, and he had “packed” in from the 
Settlements a certain amount of flour, 
bacon, tea, and molasses to supplement the 
fresh meat which his rifle could be counted 
on to provide him. The growing scarcity of 
game mattered less to him than to any other 
foragers of the wilderness, for none of the 
furred, four-footed hunters could compare 
with him in efficiency at their own craft. 
In all but the sense of smell he was a better 
hunting animal than the best of them. He 
could hear as well as the listening moose. 
He could see as far as the lynx, and with a 
more discriminating vision. On his snow- 
shoes he could run lightly and tirelessly 
when they floundered in the drifts, and 
with his rifle he could kill at such a dis- 
tance that the wariest quarry whose trail 
he followed had no warning of his pur- 
suit till the bullet dropped it in its tracks. 
Recognizing this supremacy, many of the 
lesser prowlers, in spite of their fear and 
hate of him, took to following him secretly 
that they might feast upon the remnants 
of his kills. 

But the price of Job Thatch’s confident 
efficiency was that he never thought to pro- 
vide himself against ill chance. He killed 
for fresh meat only as the need arose, and 
only such game as ‘came his way while 
making the daily round of his wide-lying 
traps. And so, when the ill chance befell 
him, laying him up a prisoner in his cabin, 
he had only the last scant half of a haunch 
of caribou and a brace of skinny rabbits in 
his primitive cold storage. 

And this was the way in which the somber 
powers of the wild, over which he had al- 
ways imagined himself so securely master, 
turned suddenly upon him and smote him 
down. While running lightly over the snow 
along the edge of a gully, a buried sliver 
caught at his snowshoe and threw him. 
With a twisting jerk he went headlong down 
the petty steep. As he fell a pang of horror 
and anguish went through him, and he 
heard the bone of his right leg go with a 
dull, sickening snap. 

For a second or two it seemed to him that 
this was the end; he knew so well just what 
it meant, for he knew so well the implacable 
powers of the wild which had thus turned 
upon him and got him at so hopeless a dis- 


advantage. The shooting anguish for a 
moment numbed his will, and it seemed to 
him best to lie where he was and let the 
deadly cold do its work as quickly as possi- 
ble. With the temperature at the point 
where the mercury grows solid in the bulb, 
it would not be long before the anguish 
would pass softly and ‘he would slip into the 
endless sleep. 

Then his brain cleared, and the old mas- 
tery awoke in his will. The White Death 
which he had so long and confidently foiled 
should not fool him and finish him now. 
The furred prowlers whom he had hunted 
and trapped should not now come feasting 
upon his flesh and pulling his bones apart. 
By sheer resolve he sent the blood surging 
once more valiantly through his veins, and 
laughed out loud, hoarsely, at the anguish 
in his leg. Then he set himself to drag his 
way back to the cabin. 

First, he had to go directly away from it, 
seeking the mouth of the ravine, whose 
steep sides he was quite unable to scale. 
His snowshoes he used now on his hands 
instead of on his feet, beating himself down 
a track by which to worm his way slowly 
along. It was a battle, every inch, but his 
will was unfaltering, his wind like a wolf’s, 
and his muscles as untiring as the corded 
sinews of a weasel. The frost sank down 
and closed in upon him in vain, for his strug- 
gle kept him in a glow; and the grind of the 
broken bone at every movement kept stab- 
bing him to a fury of effort. And after 
seven hours of this gigantic wrestle against 
death, he gained the door of his cabin, 
lifted himself on the snowshoes, as crutches, 
to pull the latch-string, and fell across the 
threshold. 

Now, for a moment, having won, he 
stood to lose all. Drunk with exhaustion, 
he told himself he was safe, and was just 
falling asleep with the door half open! Had 
he done so, the fire would soon have died, 
the White Death would have crept in upon 
him where he lay, and afterward would 
have come the prowlers to the unlooked-for 
feast. But something cried out a sharp 
warning in the depths of his brain, and he 
woke up. He shut the door, piled wood 
upon the coals in the stove, saw the fire well 
alight, closed the draft, and then slept for 
an hour on the floor. When he woke up he 
brewed himself a kettle of strong tea, and 
felt that he was once more master of his 


late. 
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thrust his back against the rock, rose to a squatting posture of contained 
his yellow fangs and his little, 
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His immediate fear was that if the broken 
leg were not set he would be for the rest of 
his life a cripple. It was little enough he 
knew about surgery, but the competent 
woodsman is nothing if not versatile. Sum- 
moning up to his aid every fragment of 
‘memory or knowledge or suggestion or hear- 
say on the subject of broken bones—and he 
found there were a good many such frag- 
ments scattered through his brain—he pro- 
ceeded to make himself a set of rude splints 
from the bark and light wood which he kept 
for kindling his fire. Then, tying the foot of 


the broken leg solidly to one post of his bunk, . 


he laid the splints and lashings loosely in 
place about it, and proceeded to pull the ends 
of the fracture into place. It took a huge 
effort. At the agony of it the sweat jumped 
out upon his gray-white forehead, and the 
breath hissed between his set teeth. At last, 
with a nauseating, muffled click the ends 
came into place. With iron resolution he 
tightened the splints, and lashed them so 
there could be no-slipping. Then, for a little 
while, consciousness slipped from him. 

For a week or two the prisoner had noth- 
ing more to trouble about than the fierce, 
shooting pains in his leg-bone, the slow 
laboriousness of wriggling himself about the 
cabin without disturbing the splints, and 
the deadly monotony of this still, restricted 
life when his veins throbbed with energy. 

He had all the time there was; and in his 
horror at the thought of going through life 
with a useless limb it seemed to him a small 
thing to occupy two hours in getting four 
sticks of wood into the stove. 

But all the while he had to eat, and he 
found his appetite not greatly affected by 
his strenuous inactivity. When his tiny 
store of fresh meat was all gone, for a few 
days he fared well enough on his bacon and 
flour cakes. Then, with a shock that was 
almost panic, he realized that his supply of 
these was shrinking with dreadful rapidity. 

Straightway he put himself on strictly 
limited rations. Then he calculated how 
many weeks he had provision for. His 
heart went chasing the thermometer into 
the depths as he realized that he had not 
more than enough to keep the life shivering 
in his body for a matter of three weeks and 
two or three days. He had no idéa how 
long it would take his leg to get well; but 
he felt very sure that three weeks and three 
days would not suffice for the cure. 

Here was the Silent Adversary at him 


again, and this time not with the rush and 
thrust of assault, but with the slow siege 
and implacable patience which he recog- 
nized as the more dangerous form of attack. 
He was not daunted, but he began to feel 
that he had his back to the wall. 

It was happy for him that his supply of 
fuel was practically inexhaustible; for he 
now burned it recklessly, lying in the open 
doorway with his rifle till almost frozen in 
the hope of some deer or caribou passing 
within range. After days of disappoint- 
ment in this hope he ventured to writhe 
himself forth into the snow, and with al- 
most inconceivable labor set a few traps 
behind the cabin. But for all his wood- 
craft he was unable to quite cover his hope- 
lessly unwieldy trail; and all the wild 
things, timely warned, made a mock of such 
futile snares. One rabbit only was his catch 
in two weeks’ trapping, and that he was 
barely in time to save from the jaws of a 
hungry wolverine. 

Presently it was borne in upon him that 
there was a special reason, outside the sever- 
ity of the winter, for this unwonted scarcity 
of game. Understanding came to him when 
there came to his ears, across the stupendous 
stillness of the moonlit night, that long, 
high, quavering chorus which he had not 
heard since the days when he did his trap- 
ping on the Mackenzie. ‘Timber-wolves!”’ 
he muttered; and dragging himself labori- 
ously to the window he looked out in time to 
see the pack, running close and well ordered, 
sweep by far out on the shining level. 

After that he made up his mind that it 
was wolves he would lie in wait for in his 
doorway. If he could get a shot at one, and 
save the carcass from the rest of the pack, 
he would have something little to his taste, 
indeed, but sufficing to keep the life in his 
veins. 

For several days after this resolve noth- 
ing came within sight or sound of the cabin, 
not even a foraging hawk-owl; and with 
only three days’ scant rations left on his 
shelves, Job Thatch began to tell himself it 
was time to take thought for the emergen- 
cies that might confront his spirit on the 
other side of Beyond. Casting up accounts 
with himself, he came to the conclusion 
that as he had never funked in this life it 
was not likely he would meet with anything 
that could make him funk in the next. He 
further decided that as in this life he had 
always done his best to be square in his 











dealings with his fellow men, that Unseen 
Power whom he had half-consciously recog- 
nized and reverenced would surely see to it 
that he got a square deal in the next. A 
square deal was all that he asked for—and 
he would rely upon himself to play his hand. 

In the midst of these stoical but bracing 
reflections, he was aroused by the approach- 
ing clamor of the wolf-pack. Snatching his 
rifle, he dragged himself to the door. 

There was nothing in sight. The wolves 
were behind the great rock. In a few sec- 
onds his trained ear told him that, though 
still far off, they were approaching on a 
course which would take them away along 
the broken ground to the right and not 
bring them within range, or even view, of 
the cabin at all. 

For a moment he hesitated. The baleful 
chorus told him that the pack was a very 
large one; and he himself, dragging a use- 
less and encumbering leg, was hardly in 
shape to do battle. But his decision was 
prompt. Better die fighting than die freez- 
ing, in any case. He glanced at his rifle 
(a repeater) to see that the chamber was 
full, snatched up a belt of cartridges and his 
ax, and hitched his way eagerly around the 
‘ shoulder of the rock to a point where he 
could view the situation. 

He saw the huge, gaunt figure of a bear, 
a hundred yards away, straining toward the 
rock. He saw the ravening wolf-pack, close 
behind. His first impulse was to shoot the 
bear instantly, bear’s meat being good. 
But he knew that, if he did so, he would 
taste never a shred of that meat, for the 
wolves would have it out of sight in no time. 
He noted the number of the wolves. He 
noted, far behind, another and larger pack 
racing up to claim a share of the spoil. He 
saw what a hopeless venture he had let him- 
self into. And grimly resolving that the 
price of his life, in wolves, should be a stiff 
one, he hoisted himself into a niche where 
he could brace himself upright and have 
free play, at the last, for his ax. 

As he did so he saw the bear reach the 
rock, whip round, and grimly face the horde 
of his pursuers. 

“Good for you, old pard!” muttered 
Thatch. “I’m right glad I didn’t shoot!” 


Ill 


For some moments the bear sat there on 
his haunches, eying his dreadful adversa- 
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ries. They were precious moments to him, 
for they enabled him to recover his wind; 
but this the wolves, tireless of sinew and 
with lungs of leather, never thought of. 
There was no apparent consultation be- 
tween them, nor did any communication seem 
to pass between the leader and the rest of 
the pack. Yet all at once, as if on a given 
signal, the leader hurled himself forward, 
and the whole pack with him, in silence. 

The leader was in front; but he was 
leader not by virtue of his superior stature 
and strength alone. His was the superior 
craft. He knew what must inevitably hap- 
pen to the first in that encounter. At the 
last instant he swerved and sank downward. 
His nearest follower came to the front—and 
was met by a right-arm cuff from the bear 
which smashed his head clean back into his 
shoulders and hurled the lifeless mass clean 
out over the backs of the pack, where it was 
straightway seized and torn by those wolves 
which could not force their way into the 
fight. 

Though the leader of the pack had evaded 
that fatal stroke, he was no shirker. The 
leader of a wolf-pack cannot afford to be. 
At the instant when the stroke was delivered 
he sprang in under the bear’s uplifted paw, 
and slashed the tender, exposed flank mur- 
derousiy. With his tremendous length and 
strength of jaw, it was a savage wound. 
But the audacity of it was promptly pun- 
ished. Before he could spring back his ad- 
versary’s left descended upon him—a quick, 
chopping blow with all claws outstretched; 
and with a shattered spine he dropped be- 
neath the feet of his fellows. 

As he disappeared, the black bulk of the 
bear himself also disappeared, literally over- 
flooded by the wave of wolves. But the 
next instant the wave heaved, broke, and 
rolled back—several wolves, with feet in 
air and bowed backs like puppies, were 
hurled flying as if from an explosion, and 
the bear re-emerged, his eyes blazing, his 
jaws and shoulders streaming with blood 
not all his own. 

“Bully fer you, pardner!”’ yelled Thatch, 
forgetting everything in his excitement over 
so fine a fight. 

This enthusiastic encouragement was ap- 
parently lost on the bear, whose whole at- 
tention was now occupied in beating back, 
with lightning strokes, the returning surge 
of his assailants. But the wolves heard it— 
the more or less unoccupied prowlers on the 
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fringe of the battle. The narrow green 
flames of their eyes all turned upon the 
man who had shouted. Then they launched 
themselves upon him, to the number of per- 
haps twenty—Job Thatch did not take time 
to count them accurately, for he noted that 
the second pack was arriving upon the scene. 

The rifle began to speak almost as fast as 
he could pull the trigger, and the foremost 
wolves went down. Most of the others, too 
ravcnous to think of anything but the mad 
cre ving in their bellies, stopped to feast on 
the meat thus provided for them, but three 
kept straight on. One of these was fairly 
biown from the muzzle of Thatch’s gun; 
but the other two were upon him before he 
could get them covered. One he dashed 
aside with the butt, with a smashed fore- 
shoulder, but the other seized him by the 
leg. It was the broken leg; and Job Thatch 
laughed, for those terrible fangs wasted 
their fury on the splints. His ax struck 
sideways. A fountain of scarlet followed it, 
and the wolf fell backward, writhing, into 
the hideous scuffle below. 

Palpitating from his triumph, Thatch 
looked across to see how the bear was faring. 
The battle still went on. Still rose the 
black but bloodied head; dauntless: and 
furious, over the snapping pack, still 
thrashed the mighty flails of those ponder- 
ous forearms. But the newcomers were 
now sweeping up.to the reenforcement of 
their discou®aged kin, and Thatch saw that 
the fierce old fighter would soon be downed. 
Snatching up his rifle again, he hurriedly 
refilled the chamber and began pumping 
lead into the new arrivals, the foremost of 
whom had already halted to devour the 
wounded wolves. 

The effect was almost immediate, as far as 
the bear was concerned. His most pressing 
assailants, already wavering, were daunted 
by the sounds of the rifle-shots, and drew 
off sullenly, lingering as they went to tear a 
- mouthful or two from a dying comrade. 
The bear, suddenly realizing himself vic- 
torious, clutched the last of his retiring 
assailants in a death grip and fell to biting 
at him with mingled rage and hunger. 

The new arrivals, utterly engrossed in 
assuaging their famine, did not seem to no- 
tice for a few minutes how death was being 
dealt among them. But as their pangs 
ceased to torment them they once more be- 
came alive to other considerations. One, 
just nicked by a bullet, yelped, and bit at 


the wound. Then on a sudden all the sur- 
vivors seemed to take note together of the 
fact that their fellows were dropping about 
them, some to instant stillness, some into 
kicking and writhing paroxysms which 
made much more impression. Their ears 
turned toward the shattering rifle-shots; 
their eyes all stared, with sudden fear, at 
the man erect in his niche. Then, their gray, 
feathered tails curled down between their 
haunches, they ran quickly together as if 
herded by a threatening voice, and all swept 
off along the base of the broken ground, not 
pausing to look back. 

The bear, the fiercest pangs of his hunger 
satisfied, lifted his gaunt and bleeding head 
and stared defiantly at Job Thatch. If 
this was another enemy, well, he was ready 
for another fight. 

Thatch slowly lifted his rifle. “Bear 
meat’s a sight better eatin’ than wolf!” he 
muttered. Then he lowered the weapon 
again. “No, old pardner,” he continued, 
speaking aloud and directly toward the 
doubtful-looking beast, “that would be a 
low-down trick to play on ye, seein’ as how 
we’ve fought shoulder to shoulder, so to 
speak. An’ a right slick fight ye’ve put up! 
Here’s my best wishes—an’ may ye keep 
clear of my traps.” 

The bear, as if uneasy at the sound of the 
human voice, moved off slowly, dragging 
one of the dead wolves, and looking for a 
retreat in the rocks where he could be out 
of range of the man’s disquieting eye. Then 
Thatch came down from his post of vantage. 
He picked out three of the youngest and 
least skinny of the carcasses, tied them to- 
gether by the legs, and started laboriously 
to drag them to the cabin, planning to come 
back for more after he had set a dinner on 
to boil. He felt a little ashamed of his 
weakness in having let the bear go free, but 
after some consideration he managed to 
justify himself. 

“That .bear was nawthin’ but a bag o’ 
bones,” he murmured. ‘‘He was old, an’ 
tough; an’ what there was of him would ’ave 
been mighty rank eatin’. But young wolf, 
well boiled, can’t be no worse’n dawg!” 

He hitched himself slowly into the cabin 
with his trophies, his grim face aglow with 
triumph. In his vague but mystical imagi- 
nation he could perceive the vast, silent, 
unseen powers of the wild, which had so 
treacherously conspired against him, draw- 
ing back in grave defeat. 
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“Wolfville” 


The other day a man came into the shop to tell us what he thought about the magazine. He regis- 
tered some kicks and threw a few bouquets. ‘‘ But say,’’ he remarked, ‘‘there’s one man I take 
off my hat to every time. That’s Alfred Henry Lewis. He certainly can write.”” We quite 
agree. He certainly can. And these “‘ Wolfville’’ tales give him full swing. They picture 
the rough-and-ready West of frontier days—days when the Enrights, the Peetses, the Faro Nells, 


and the Tucson Jennies were the ‘‘ whole show’ 


in the little frontier towns. And in every story 


Mr. Lewis remembers that in those days a keen sense of humor was just as necessary to the happy 
life as being. quick on the trigger. Here he tells the story of an artist who drops in on ‘‘ Wolfville *’ 





with a barrel of temperament, but with almost a negligible notion of how to handle a gun 


Red Mike; Alias Mitzkowanski 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


EBBY you-all recalls about 
that Polish artist person?” 
suggested the Old Cattleman 
tentatively; “him I speaks of 

former as committin’ sooicide?” 

My gray old campajiero at the time was 
measuring out what he called his “forty 
drops,” and, since this ceremony necessi- 
tated keeping one eye on his glass, while 
he endeavored to keep the other eye on me, 
the contradictory effort resulted in a waver- 
ing and uncertain expression, not at all in 
harmony with his usual positive air. By 
way of helping conversation, I confessed to 
a clear remembrance of the “ Polish artist 
person,” and wound up by urging him to 
give me the particulars concerning that 
interesting exile. 

“Well,” he cautiously returned, “thar 
ain’t nothin’ so mighty thrillin’ in his Wolf- 
ville c’reer. You see, he ain’t, for the most, 
no pop’ lar figure—him bein’ a furriner, that 
a-way, an’ a artist, an’ sufferin’ besides 
from conceit in so acoote a form as to make 
it no exaggeration to say he’s locoed. On 
account of these yere divers an’ sundry 
handicaps he don’t achieve no social suc- 
cess, an’—speakin’ for the brief space he 
lasts—while he’s with us you’d hardly call 
him of us. 

“Not that I objects to this deescendant of 
Warsaw’s last champion myse’f, personal. 
Which I’m a heap like Old Man Enright in 
sech respects, an’ shore some tol’rant. I 
finds out long ago that the reason we-all 
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goes fault-findin’ about people, mostly, is 
because we don’t onderstand concernin’ 
them folks’ surroundin’s. Half the things 
we arches our necks over, an’ for which 
mebby we feels like killin’ ’em a whole lot, 
they can’t he’p none. If we only savvys 
what they’re reelly up ag’inst, it’s four for 
one we pities ’em instead. 

“Returnin’ to the orig’nal proposition, 
the same bein’ that sooicidal Polack, let 
me begin by sayin’ that whenever it comes 
to any utterances of his’n, I’m nacherally 
onable to quote him exact. What with him 
rollin’ his ‘r’s’ ontil they sounds like one of 
them snare-drums, an’ the jiggerty-jerkety 
fashion wharin’ he chops up his English, 
a gent might as soon try to quote a planin’- 
mill exact. 

“That I’m able to give you-all his name 
is doo wholly to him passin’ round his 
kyards a heap profoose, when he first comes 
ramblin’ in, said cognomen as printed bein’ 
‘Orloff Ivan Mitzkowanski, Artist and 
Painter of Portraits.’ We perooses this 
yere fulm’nation two or three times, an’ 
Doc Peets even reads it out loud; but, since 
the tongue of no ordinary gent is cap’ble 
of ropin’ an’ throwin’ it, to say nothin’ of 
tyin’ it down, we cuts the Gordian knot in 
the usual way by rechristenin’ him pro bono 
publico as ‘Red Mike,’ which places him 
within the verbal reach of all. 

““*Ves,’ he says, as he ladles out them 
kyards, an’ all with the manner of a prince 
conferrin’ favors— yes, I’m a artist come to 
45 
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you seekin’ subjects an’ color. Also, as you 
probably observes by my name, I’m a 
gallant Pole—one whose noble ancestors 
shrieked when Kosciusko fell.’ 

“Him bein’ a stranger that a-way, an’ 
no one—onless it’s Peets—ever havin’ heard 
about Poland, or Kosciusko, or whoever 
does that shriekin’ the time when Kosciusko 
finds himse’f bumped off, we lets Mike get 
by with this yere bluff. Besides, his name 
of itse’f sort o’ holds us. That anyone, an’ 
speshully any furriner, could come as far 
as he has, flauntin’ a name like that in the 
sensitive face of mankind, an’ yet live to 
tell the tale, is shore plenty preepar’tory 
to believin’ anything. 

“When we let’s go that, owin’ to local 
conditions, we’ll be cbleeged to call him 
‘Red Mike,’ he’s plumb agree’ble. ‘As 
you will, my friends,’ he cries, bulgin’ out 
his breast an’ thumpin’ it. ‘What care I— 
I who am destined for immortality—that 
barbarians should hail me as Red Mike? 
It is enough that I am not destroyed, 
enough that I still move an’ have my 
bein’!’ 

““* Mike,’ interjecks Dave Tutt, bristlin’ 
a little, ‘don’t cut loose in no offensive 
flights. - It’s a heap onadvisable when ad- 
dressin’ us to overwork that word ‘“bar- 
barian.” As you says yourse’f, you’re 
lucky to be alive; which, bein’ conceeded, 
it’d be plenty proodent on your part not 
to go doin’ nothin’ to change your luck.’ 

“Steady thar, Dave,’ says Enright; 
‘don’t get your back up, an’-go exhibitin’ 
your teeth to a pore benighted furriner, 
an’ him not onto our curves.’ 

““«Him bein’ a furriner,’ retorts Tutt, ‘is 
but a added argyooment in favor of him 
takin’ heed. Speakin’ for myse’f, I in 
partic’lar don’t want no furriner to step on 
my tail an’ stand thar, same as if my feelin’s 
ain’t goin’ to count.’ 

“““Be composed, my friend,’ says Mike, 
tryin’ to follow. Enright out an’ squar’ 
himse’f with Tutt, ‘be composed. I ree- 
tract the ‘‘ barbarians,” an’ s’ggest a drink.’ 

““That’s all right, Mike,’ returns Tutt, 
who’s easy mollified; ‘still I onreservedly 
says ag’in that in Arizona thar’s nothin’ in 
becomin’ too conversationally diffoose. All 
which at this time lets you out, Mike, is 
that havin’ jest had our feed we’re happ’ly 
lethargic. Which if you’d let fly that crack 
about us bein’ barbarians, an’ us not fed 
none, some gent not otherwise employed ’d 


have seized upon you as a mop-rag whar- 
with to wipe up the floor.’ 

“Thar’s allers a dispoote as to whether or 
no Mike reelly commits sooicide that time, 
Tutt an’ Texas Thompson holds to the last’ 
by the theery that his light: gettin’ blowed 
out like it does is accidental. As ag’inst this, 
Peets contends it’s a shore-enough sooicide. 
An’ he claims that thar’s no gent, not a 
howlin’ eediot complete, but knows s’fficient 
of giant powder to be dead on to how it’s 
cap’ble of bein’ fired by friction. ‘Why,’ 
he says, eloocidatin’ his p’sition, ‘even 
darkened savages is posted as to that. 
I once sees a South Sea: Islander, in a 
mooseyum East, whosets a bunch of shavin’s 
in a blaze by rubbin’ two sticks together. 
An’ this yere Mike is a eddicated sharp— 
eddicated at a Dutch outfit called Heidel- 
berg. Do you-all reckon a gradyooate of 
sech a sem’nary as that ever walks out 
on a cold collar, an’ performs in the 
numskull fashions this yere Mike does? 
Which you can chance your swell bet on 
it’s bein’ nothin’ less than preemeditated 
sooicide.’ 

“Enright? The old silver tip stands 
nootral, not sidin’ with either Peets an’ 
Boggs or Tutt an’ Texas. ‘Which this yere 
Mike bein’ shore dead,’ says Enright, 
‘strikes me as s’fficient. I plants my moc- 
casins on that, an’ don’t go pirootin’ an’ 
projectin’ about for no s’lootions which may 
or may not leave me out on a limb.’ 

“‘Tt’s Old Monte who, while gettin’ drunk 
with him over to the Oriental S’loon in 
Tucson, deloodes Mike into p’intin’ our 
way. Also, you-all recalls how I mentions 
that what Enright says to that deboshed 
stage-driver, for so doin’, would have killed 
two acres of grass. But that don’t he’p 
none. After the verbal dust. Enright paws 
up has settled, thar’s Mike, jest the same, 
all quiled up in the Wolfville lap. 

“Also, thar’s a worse feachure, the same 
bein’ Mike’s wife. She’s as young an’ 
mighty nigh as lovely, too, as Faro Nell; 
only she’s blind, this yere Mike’s girl-wife 
is—blind as steeple-bats. Besides her an’ 
an armful of paint-breshes an’ pictures, 
about all Mike’s got in the way of plunder 
is a ten-dollar bill. As ta Mike pers’nal, 
we-all might have thickened our hides a 
heap, an’ let him go jumpin’ sideways for 
his daily grub, same as other folks. But 
ladies must be fed, speshully blind ones. 

“Which this egreegious Mike—who calls 
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her his ‘little Joolie’—allows her bein’ blind 
that a-way is why he marries her. 

“*Tt inshores her innocence,’ he says; ‘it 
inshores her innocence, because it inshores 
her ignorance of the world.’ 

“““Tikewise,’ reemarks Peets, as later we 
stands discussin’ this yere reasonin’ of 
Mike’s in the Red Light, ‘it inshores her 
ignorance of them onmitigated pictures he 
paints. Which if ever she was to get one 
good hard look at ’em, he couldn’t hold her 
with a Spanish bit. But you-all knows how 
it is, Sam?’ Yere Peets clinks his glass, 
an’ all mighty sagacious, ag’inst Enright’s. 
‘The wind is tempered to the shorn lamb. 
Which I ain’t none convinced, her bein’ 
blind that a-way ain’t for the best.’ 

“To look at this little Joolie, you-all’d 
never know she can’t see none. Her eyes 
is big an’ soft an’ deep, an’ nothin’ queer 
about ’em except they has a half-blurred, 
foggy look, like the sun settin’ behind a mist. 
Peets allows it’s the nerve bein’ dead which 
does it. But blind or not, little Joolie shore 


dotes on that Red Mike husband of her’s, 
as though he’s made of nothin’ but love an’ 
gold. Which he’s her heaven! 

“While it’s evident, after a ca’m an’ 


onbiased consideration of his works, that 
from standp’ints of art this yere Mike’s 
about sign-painter size, little Joolie regyards 
him as the top-sawyer genius of this or any 
other age. 

“Which he’ll revolutionize the world of 
art,” she declar’s to Faro Nell, who’s mighty 
constant about goin’ to see her: ‘Ivan’—she 
pronounces it ‘Vahn’—‘is ondoubted des- 
tined to become the founder of a noo school. 
Don’t you think so, dear?’ 

“““An’ her face,’ goes on Nellie, as she 
tells us about it over to the O. K. Restau- 
raw, after Mike an’ his little Joolie wife’s 
done pulled their freight for the evenin’— 
‘an’ her face simply glows with the faith of 
a angel! Considerin’ the way she feels, if 
any of you-all boys find occasion to speak 
of this yere Mike husband of her’s in her 
presence, you be shore an’ sw’ar that, as a 
artist, he’s got nacher backed plumb off 
the lay-out.’ 

“<The wretch who fails,’ adds Missis 
Rucker, plenty fierce, ‘don’t wrastle his hash 
with me no more! You can gamble that 
miscreent has tackled his final plateful of 
frijoles at the O. K. House, an’ this yere’s 
notice to that effect.’ 

“Tt’s a cinch, of course, that none of us 


is that stony as to go sayin’ anythin’ to pain 
this yere blind little Joolie. At the same 
time, no one regyards it as feas’ble to resent 
them threats of Missis Rucker! She’s a 
mighty sperited matron, Missis. Rucker is, 
sperited to the verge of bein’ vindictive, an’ 
rubbin’ her fur the wrong way is same as 
rubbin’ a bobcat’s fur the wrong way. As 
a exercise, thar’s nothin’ in it. Besides, 
we’re plumb used to it, owin’ to her threat- 
enin’ us about one thing or another constant. 
Menaces, that a-way, is Missis Rucker’s 
style. | 

“Mike an’ his Joolie wife don’t live at the 
O. K. House none, but only gets their chuck 
thar. He allows that to do jestice to his art 
he’s got to have what he calls a ‘no’th light,’ 
an’ so he goes meanderin’ out on the no’th 
side of camp an’ jumps a empty shack. 

“Driv by a lack of money mighty likely, 
Mike ain’t in town a week before he makes 
it plenty plain that, onless he’s headed off, 
he’s goin’ to paint Enright a whole lot. 
As a preelim’nary, he loores a passel of us 
over to his wickiup, to show us samples. 

““*That’s my chef dever,’ he says, bringin’ 
for’ard a smudgy-lookin’ canvas, plastered 
all over with reds an’ browns. 

“We-all takes a slant at it, maintainin’ 
ourselves meanwhile as grave as a treeful of 
owls. An’ at that, the most hawk-eyed in 
the party can’t make out nothin’. We-all 
hangs back in the straps, an’ waits for Peets 
to take the lead. For thar with us is the 
pretty little blind Joolie wife, all y’ears an’ 
lovin’ int’rest, an’ after what Faro Nell an’ 
Missis Rucker has done said, the gent who, 
however inadvertent, lacerates her feelin’s 
is lost. It’s in sech a pinch that Peets is 
our guidin’ light. 

““*Massive!’ says Peets, after a pause. 

“Which she’s shore a heap massive!’ we 
murmurs, followin’ Peets’ smoke. 

““* An’ sech atmosphere!’ Peets goes on. 

“* Atmosphere to give away!’ we echoes. 

“At these yere encomiyums, the pore 
pleased face of little Joolie is beamin’ like 
the sun. As for Mike, he assoomes a easy 
attitoode, same as though compliments 
means nothin’ to him. 

““What’s the subject?’ Peets asks. 

““That, my friend, is the “Linden in 
October,”’ returns Mike, as though he’s 
showin’ us a picture of heaven’s front gate 
—‘yes, the “Linden in October.’” 

“‘Which if this yere Pole,’ whispers 
Texas to Cherokee Hall, ‘is able to make 














anything out of that smear, he can shorely 
see more things, without the aid of licker, 
than any sport that ever spreads his blank- 
ets in Cochise County.’ 

“Texas is a heap careful not to let either 
Mike or the little Joolie ketch on to what 
he says. It’s worth recallin’ that Mike an’ 
the little Joolie is the only wedded p’ar, of 
which the Southwest preeserves a record, 
that don’t bring bilious recollections to 
Texas of his former Laredo wife. 

“After the ‘Linden,’ Mike totes out 
mebby it’s a dozen other smeary squar’s of 
canvas. We goes over ’em one by one, 
cockin’ our eyes, an’ turnin’ our heads, first 
one way an’ then another, like a crow 
peerin’ into a jug. When Peets let’s drive 
something about ‘sky effects,’ an’ ‘fore- 
grounds,’ an’ ‘middle-distances,’ we stacks 
in all sim’lar, an’ Mike an’ the little Joolie 
girl puts in a mighty pleasant hour. 

“At last, Mike, feelin’ hospit’ble, an’ 
replyin’ to a thirsty look which Jack Moore 
sort o’ sheds about the room, reegrets he 
ain’t got no whiskey. ‘My little Joolie 
objectin’,’ he explains. 

““Oh, well,’ speaks up Peets, who’s 
plumb eager to bring them art studies to a 
finish, ‘when that’s famine in Canaan, thar’s 
corn in Egypt. S’ppose we-all goes ro- 
mancin’ over to the Red Light, an’ licker 
up. Thar’s nothin’ like nose-paint, took 
internal, for bringing out a picture’s artistic 
pints.’ 

“*Right you be, Doc,’ says Jack Moore. 
‘It’s only last week when I myse’f cuts the 
trail of Old Monte, who, as froots of merely 
the seventh drink, is sheddin’ scaldin’ tears 
over a three-sheet poster stuck onto the 
corral gate. Which this yere color stam- 
pede deepicts the death of Little Eva, as 
preesented in the Uncle Tom show ragin’ 
over to the Bird Cage Op’ry House. Old 
Monte allows it’s one of the most movin’ 
things he’s ever met up with, an’ protests 
between sobs ag’inst takin’ out the stage 
that day for its reg’lar trip. “‘Which it’s a 
hour for mournin’,” he groans, an’ he’s 
shore shocked when the company insists. 
As he kicks free the brake, he shakes the 
tears from his eyes, an’ says, “These yere 
corp’rations ain’t got no heart!’’’ 

“Tf thar’s ever any chance of Enright 
bein’ that weak, the sight of them smudges 
an’ smears settles it, an’ while we stands 
shovin’ our Old Jordan along the Red Light 
bar, he allows to Mike that on the whole 
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he don’t reckon he’ll have himse’f painted 
none. Rememberin’, however, that it’s a 
ground-hawg case with Mike, who needs the 
money, Enright gives Mike a commission 
to paint Old Monte. 

“Him bein’ a histor’cal character, that 
a-way,’ says Enright. 

“Old Monte ain’t thar at the time, but 
you should have heard that drunkard’s 
language when he’s told. 

“**Whatever be you-all tryin’ to do to me, 
Sam?’ he wails. ‘Ain’t a workin’man got 
no rights? Yere be I, the only gent in 
camp who has actchooal dooties to perform, 
an’ a plot is set afoot behind my back to 
make me in-famous!’ 

“*Tt’s to go over the Red Light bar,’ 
explains Enright, ‘to be a horr’ble example 
for folks with a tendency to over-drink. 
As for you yellin’ like a pig onder a gate, 
who is it, I asks, that beguiles this indigent 
artist party into camp, an’ leaves him on 
our hands? Bein’ he’s yere, I takes it that 
even your whiskey-drowned intell’gence 
ree’lizes that this Mike, an’ speshully the 
little blind Joolie, ’s got to be fed.’ 

“*Well, gents,’ returns Old Monte, gulp- 
in’ down his grief with his nose-paint, an’ 
all plenty deejected, ‘I reckons if it’s 
your little game to use me as a healthful 
inflooence, that a-way, I’d lose out to go 
puttin’ up a further roar. All the same, as 
sufferer-in-chief, I’m entitled to be more 
consulted by you moral uplifters before 
ever you arranges to perpetchooate me to 
poster’ty as a common scoff an’ jeer.’ 

“Shore; these yere protests of Old Monte 
ain’t more’n half on the level. After a 
fashion, he’s plenty pleased. 

“*For,’ he says, later, confidin’ in Black 
Jack, ‘it ain’t every stage-driver whose 
picture is taok by one of these yere gifted 
Yooropeans.’ 

“In doo time the picture’s done, an’ hung 
up back of the Red Light bar. Regyarded 
as a portrait, it’s shore some desp’rate, an’ 
even Enright sort o’ half repents. Old 
Monte, after studyin’ it a while, begins to 
get sore in earnest. Them scales, like the 
Scriptoor says, certainly do fall from his 
eyes. 

“*Jack,’ he moans, appealin’ to Jack 
Moore, does that thing look like me?’ 

“Why, yes,’ Jack replies, squintin’ his 
left eye a heap critical; ‘to be shore, it 
flatters you some, but then them artists 
gen’rally does that.’ 
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“*Jack, if I’m that feeble,’ Old Monte 
returns sadly, ‘as to go believin’ what you 
says, I’d borry a shotgun from the express 
company and blow off the top of my head. 
That ain’t the portrait of no hooman bein’,’ 
—an’ old Monte tosses a disparagin’ thumb 
at the picture. ‘Ifit’s anything, it’s a croode 
preesentation of some onhappy cross be- 
tween a coyote and a cowskin trunk.’ 

“Cherokee gets up from behind his lay- 
out, an’ strolls over so’s to get a line on the 
picture. He takes a long an’ disparagin’ 
survey. ‘It ain’t that I’m incitin’ you to 
voylence, Monte,’ he reemarks final, ‘but 
if you owes a dooty to s’ciety, you owes 
also a dooty to yourse’f. You’ll show your- 
se’f lackin’ in se’f-respect, if you don’t give 
Sam Enright two weeks to take that out- 
rage down, and if it ain’t removed by then 
you'll bust it.’ 

“Black Jack is ag’inst the picture, too. 
‘Not,’ he says, ‘that I wants to put the 
smother on it entire; only I figger it’d look 
better in the post-office, folks not makin’ 
it so much of a hang-out. Regyarded com- 
mercial, it’s a setback to the Red Light. 
Some gent comes trackin’ up, intent on 
drinks, an’ feelin’ gala. After one glance 


at Old Monte up thar, it’s all off. That 
reveler’s changed his mind, an’ staggers out 


into the open ag’in without a word. The 
joint is daily knocked for about the price of 
a stack of bloos, as the direct frootes of that 
work of art. Which I’d as soon have a Gila 
monster in the window.’ 

“Mike ain’t thar none when all this flat- 
tery is flyin’. If he was thar in person, 
nothin’ would have been said. Whoever ’d 
be that hardened as to go harrowin’ up the 
sens’tive soul of a artist, even if his work 
don’t grade as corn-fed? 

“Some later tribyoote to .his talents, 
however, reaches the y’ears of Mike. On 
the back of Black Jack’s protests, the 
Lightnin’ Bug, who’s come over from Red 
Dog for a little visit, drifts in. When he 
sees Old Monte’s portrait, his eyes lights 
up like a honka-tonk on Saturday night. 

“*Rattlesnakes an’ stingin’ lizards!’ he 
cries; ‘which I’m a Mexican if you-all ain’t 
gone an’ got him painted! However do 
you-all manage? I remembers when we 
captures him; it’s the last spring round-up 
but one. Two weeks goes by before ever 
we get’s him so he'll w’ar clothes! An’ 
even then we-all has to blindfold him, an’ 
back him in!’ 


“Whoever do you reckon it is, Bug?’ 
asks Black Jack. 

“*Tt’s that locoed Digger Injun, ain’t it?’ 
says the Lightnin’ Bug; ‘him we corrals, 
that time, livin’ on grasshoppers an’ roots 
an’ yarbs, over in Potato Canyon?’ 

“*Tt’s Old Monte,’ returns Black Jack. 

“Old Monte!’ repeats the Lightnin’ Bug. 
Then, followin’ a most exhaustive exam’na- 
tion, he asks, ‘Does anybody get killed 
about it?’ 

“Black Jack mentions Mike as the artist. 

“*What, that Dutch galoot with the long 
ha’r?’ says the Lightnin’ Bug. 

“Which he’s a Pole.’ 

““Pole or Dutchman, what’s the odds? 
That ha’r of his shore makes a hit with me. 
I sees a party back in Looeyville once whose 
ha’r’s most as long as his. We entices 
him to a barber-shop on a bet to have it 
cut, an’ I’m dad-binged if four flyin’- 
squirrels don’t come scootin’ out. They’ve 
been nestin’ in it.’ 

“The Lightnin’ Bug swings into the 
saddle after a while, an’ goes clatterin’ back 
to Red Dog. No notice would have been 
took of what he says, only Old Monte, who 
hears it from Black Jack, is that malev’lent 
he goes an’ tells Mike. 

“*Vou'll make trouble between ’em, 
Monte,’ Faro Nell reemonstrates, when 
Monte’s braggin’ about what he’s done, in 
his besotted way. 

“<«That’s all right, Nellie,’ an’ Old Monte 
leers an’ lets on he’s plumb cunnin’. ‘Both 
of ’em’s been insultin’ me; Mike by paintin’ 
me so I’m a holy show, an’ the Bug by 
lettin’ on to take me for a Digger buck. 
S’ppose the Bug downs Mike, or Mike does 
up the Bug?—either way it’s oats in your 
uncle Monte’s feed-box. That’s me, Nellie; 
that’s your old uncle Monte every time! 
Which, when it comes to cold intrigue, that 
a-way, I’m the swiftest sport in our set.’ 

“On hearin’ about the Bug from Old 
Monte, Mike gets plenty intemp’rate. He 
goes plumb in the air, an’ stays thar. At 
last he gives it out that he’s goin’ to prance 
over to Red Dog, an’ lay for the Bug. 
Nothin’ but blood is goin’ to do him. 

“Thar’s nothin’ we can say or do to 
knock Mike’s horns off, so after talkin’ it 
over a spell we throws him loose, Enright 
first sendin’ private word to the Red Dog 
chief that he’s harmless, an’ not to be killed. 

“Upon receivin’ Enright’s word, the Red 
Dog chief passes on the warnin’ to the Bug. 
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** Jack,” Old Monte moans, appealin’ to Jack Moore, ‘does that thing look like me?*™ 


Mike mustn’t, onder no circumstances, be 
killed. Bein’ he’s a artist, he’s not ree- 
spons’ble. 

““Me kill him!’ cries the Bug, who’s 
scandalized at the idee. ‘Me take a gun to 
sech a insect! Gents, I’ve too much respect 
for them good old faithful .45’s of mine to 
play it as low down on ’em as all that.’ 

“Which these leeniencies I allers feels is 
on account of the little Joolie, an’ the blind 
love she entertains for Mike. When the 
worst does come, we carefully conceals from 
the little Joolie the troo deetails, an’ in- 
sists that the powder-house goes off inad- 
vertent. Faro Nell, with Tucson Jennie 
and Missis Rucker to back her, carries the 
little Joolie girl the news. It’s shore tough 
papers; an’ Missis Rucker an’ Tucson 
Jennie is kept racin’ an’ runnin’ an’ riotin’, 
between the O. K. House an’ Mike’s wicki- 
up, freightin’ over camphor an’ sim’lar 
reestor’tives to the little Joolie all night 
long, while Nellie holds her head. 

“Does Mike’s kickin’ the bucket leave the 
little Joolie girl broke? It’s this a-way. You 
see we-all chips in, an’ makes up a fa’rly mod- 
erate pile to buy the ‘Linden in October.’ 


“*Tt’s to remember your gifted husband 
by,’ explains Enright, as him an’ Peets an’ 
Boggs goes over to clink down the dinero, 
an’ get the ‘Linden.’ ‘This yere tran- 
scendent spec’men shall never leave our 
hands.’ 

“Not while we live!’ declar’s Peets. 

“¢Tt’s a marv’lous picture!’ returns the 
little Joolie girl, proud and tearful both at 
once. 

“*Marv’lous!’ says Peets. ‘It’s got “The 
Angelus” beat four ways from the Jack.’ 

““Which I should reemark!’ puts in 
Boggs, ‘Why, Doc, this yere “Linden” of 
ours makes that “Angelus” thing look like 
a canceled beer-stamp.’ 

“These yere outpourin’s of onreestricted 
admiration shore does set the little Joolie 
to smilin’ through her tears. Also, the bank- 
roll sends her back to her folks in style. 

“Do I regyard it as the proper caper to 
go deceivin’ the little Joolie girl? That’s 
preecisely the question a Bible sharp over 
in Tucson asks, when some party’s men- 
tionin’ the business. 

*“*Vou go tell that doubtin’ Thomas of a 
sky-scout,’ says Peets, on hearin’ about it, 
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‘that he can bet a ton of Watts’s hymn- 
books it’s all right. You-all can say, too, 
for his pulpit guidance, that what looks like 
deeceit, that a-way, is often simple del’cacy, 
while Christian charity freequent w’ars the 
face of fraud.’ 

“But I’m gettin’ ahead of the wagons. 
Mike, who’s a heap heated, goes lookin’ for 
the Lightnin’ Bug in the Tub of Blood 
S’loon, which is Red Dog’s princ’pal house 
of call. The Bug don’t happen to be vis’ble 
nowhar in the scen’ry, when Mike comes 
weavin’ in. By way of a enterin’ wedge, 
Mike subscribes for a drink. 

“As the Tub barkeep goes settin’ out the 
glasses, Mike, with his customa’ry gifts for 
gettin’ himse’f in wrong, starts fomentin’ 
trouble. An’ at that it’s simply his igno- 
rance, an’ conceited deesire to show off 
among them Red Dogs. As the Tub bar- 
keep slams down the crockery, Mike says, 
sort o’ sharp an’ peevish: 

“The ice! Ain’t you people got no ice?’ 

“The Tub barkeep takes a sour squinch- 
owl look at Mike. Then he goes softly 
swabbin’ off the counter. After a while, he 
looks up an’ says: ‘Which you don’t notice 
no swirlin’ drifts of snow outside, do you? 
You ain’t been swallowed up in no blizzard, 
be you, comin’ into town? No, my boundin’ 
sheep of the mountain, we ain’t got no ice.’ 

“Mike, feelin’ some buffaloed by the 
barkeep’s manner, which is plumb cynical 
an’ repellent, don’t say nomore. In silence 
he drinks his licker, an’ then sidles over to 
a table. 

“The barkeep continyoos, with the tail 
of his eye, to look him over. ‘Whatever do 
you make of that crazy maverick,’ he asks 
of a freighter who’s jest rolled in from 
Lordsburg. ‘The idee of him askin’ for ice 
in August! Wouldn’t that jolt you?’ 

‘““Mebby he’s the ha’r-brained party they 
sends word about from Wolfville,’ the 
freighter replies—‘him who’s out to crawl 
the Bug’s hump a whole lot?’ 

“*That’s the ident’cal persimmon!’ ex- 
claims the barkeep, slammin’ his hand on 
the counter. ‘Which I ought to have 
knowed it without bein’ told. I wonder if 
Peets, an’ the balance of them Wolfville 
sports, puts him up to come bully-raggin’ 
’round yere about ice to insult us?’ 

“The freighter allows that he’ll edge into 
a powwow with Mike, an’ feel him out as 
to his plans. 

“Planted at the same table, the freighter 


an’ Mike is soon as thick as thieves. They’re 
gettin’ along like two pups in a basket, 
when in comes a disturbin’ element in the 
shape of one of them half-hoss_ half-alli- 
gator felons whose distinguishin’ character- 
istic is that they’re allers as grouchy an’ as 
hostile as a sorehead cinnamon b’ar. That’s 
the drawback to Red Dog. It certainly is 
the home camp of some of the most ornery 
reptiles, that a-way! It’s that which 
makes it almost imposs’ble for any high- 
toned gent to live thar. 

“The grouchy sorehead party, from the 
jump, gets dissatisfied about Mike’s ha’r, 
which he w’ars a foot long, the same as all 
artists. I onderstands that a gent can’t 
be no painter, onless he’s got ha’r like a 
cow pony. The sorehead party marches 
up an’ down by the table whar Mike an’ 
the freighter is swappin’ lies, schemin’ as 
to how he’s goin’ to make a hostile hook-up 
with Mike. After a spell, he thinks he sees 
his way through, an’ of a sudden rounds to, 
an’ growls: 

““*Whatever’s that? Does one of you on- 
paralleled tarrapins say something invidious 
about George Washin’ton?’ 

“Both the freighter from Lordsburg an’ 
Mike looks up some amazed, but pleads not 
guilty. They ain’t, they says, even thinkin’ 
of George Washin’ton. 

“*Which I begs your parding,’ returns 
Sorehead, snortin’ mighty haughty an’ 
elab’rate; ‘I fancies I hears some one make 
some onbecomin’ reemark about Washin’- 
ton. Mighty likely it’s that licker I drinks 
last night.’ 

“Two minutes later he halts ag’in. ‘It 
ain’t possible I’m mistook this time,’ he 
says, frownin’ like a thunder-cloud, ‘though 
I dont precisely ketch what you offensive 
ground-owls is observin’ about Thomas 
Jefferson?’ 

“Mike an’ the Lordsburg freighter insist, 
plenty vehement, that thar’s been no 
alloosion to Jefferson, none whatever. 

“‘‘Parding!’ Sorehead snorts, at the same 
time lookin’ like he’s a heap disgusted at 
Mike’s ha’r; ‘ag’in I asks parding! As 
former, I finds I’m barkin’ at a knot. My 
y’ear deeceives me into thinkin’ that you 
two fool ground-owls is indulgin’ in ree- 
criminations ag’inst Thomas Jefferson.’ 

“It’s the third time, an’ Sorehead’s back, 
neck bowed an’ fingers workin’. 

““Now,’ he howls, ‘thar’s no error! 
Which one of you cheap prairie-dogs makes 
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that low-flung statement about old Andy 
Jackson? Let him speak up, an’ I'll give 
him a hundred dollars before slayin’ him 
an’ devourin’ his heart.’ 

“““No one mentions Jackson,’ says Mike, 
who’s becomin’ frightened an’ fretted; 
‘whatever’s the idee of anyone talkin’ about 
Jackson, anyhow?’ 


““Oh, ho!’ retorts Sorehead, with the - 


triumphant glare of a gent who’s on the 
brink of gettin’ action, ‘perhaps, my bold 
galoot, you thinks old Andy ain’t worth 
talkin’ about!’ 

Sayin’ which, that sorehead malcontent 
reaches for Mike, an’ the two go waltzin’ 
‘round the room, plumb permiscus. Sore- 
head picks Mike up, an’ sweeps a cord of 
glasswar’ off the bar with him. Next he 
employs Mike in bringin’ down a picture 
from the wall. After which, he 
nacherally tosses Mike hither an’ 
yon in the most irrel’vant way. 

‘“‘Sorehead has jest reached 
up with Mike, an’ smashed 
a chandelier carryin’ four- 
teen coal-oil lamps, when 
in t’ars the Lightnin’ 
Bug, white an’ frothin’. 
The Bug don’t waste no 
time lookin’ for holds, 
but casyooally yet no 
less s’fficiently snags onto 
Sorehead. Fixin’ his ten 
claws in him, the Bug 
fo’thwith embarks upon —,- 
sech feats, in the way of ti 
ground an’ lofty tum- WS 
blin’ with that gladiator, cS ‘ 
as to make what happens ca 
to Mike seem pooerile i 
by compar’son. “ 

‘“*Tjon’t you-all know,’ 
shouts the Bug as, havin’ 
done broke a cha’r with Sore- 
head, he throws what’s left of 
him down on the floor—‘don’t 
you-all know, you abandoned 
profligate, that this yere artist you’ve 
been maltreatin’ is a pers’nal friend of 
mine, yere present in Red Dog to con- 
fab with me on important affairs? An’ is it 
fora houseless sot like you to take to minglin’ 
with him malignant? Yereafter, don’t you- 
all so much as presoome to breathe without 
first gettin’ my permishion in writin’!’ 

“As closin’ the incident, the Bug sends 
Sorehead sailin’ through a window, sash 


an’ all. After which, he dusts off his hands, 
an’ says. ‘Gents, let’s licker.’ 

“The barkeep’s that gratified he declar’s 
the drinks is on the Tub. ‘Also, the glass 
an’ sash, Bug,’ he adds. 

“ Bein’ refreshed, the Bug tenderly col- 
lects Mike, who’s in a frayed an’ frag- 
mentary condition, an’ freights him over to 
us on a buckboard. It’s a week before 
Peets allows Mike’s ag’in ready for the 
show ring, an’ he uses up enough co’t- 
plaster on him to carpet the Red Light. 
Little Joolie? We lets on to her that Mike 
meets up with a she-grizzly an’ her cubs, an’ 
while he cleans up that fam’ly of bruins, he 
nacherally gets some chewed. 

“Which Mike shorely does get abraded, 


**Don't you-all know, shouts the Bug, ‘don't you- 


all know, you abandoned profligate, that this 
yere artist you've been maltreatin’ is a 
pers nal friend of mine?*~ 
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ma’am, a whole lot,’ explains Peets. ‘When 
I first lays eyes on him, after he encounters 
that bevy of b’ars, it’s a. question if his 
skin’ll hold his principles. But don’t take 
on, ma’am; he’ll be as good as new in a 
week. Moreover, he shore does land that 
band of grizzlies in the scrap-heap.’ 

“Mike emerges from the hands of Peets, 
filled with a pecooliar furrin’ form of 
wrath, an’ talkin’ about his honor. Which 
it’s Sorehead he’s after now; as a noble 
Pole, he says he has been most contoomeli- 
ously used, an’ insists upon a dooel. Not 
with the Bug, who’s withdrew them orig’nal 
jedgments concernin’ Old Monte’s portrait, 
an’ substitooted tharfor the declaration 
that said picture’s bound to become, in his 
estimation, the artistic pride an’ joy of 
Arizona, but with that onreegen’rate Sore- 
head. 

“In the flush of their new friendship, 
Mike app’ints the Bug to act as his second, 
an’ heel an’ handle him. Also, it’s warmin’ 
to your better nacher to note the enthoosi- 
asm wharwith the Bug takes up his dooties. 

“**Tt’ll be six-shooters at ten paces,’ ex- 
plains the Bug to Mike, ‘an’ if you only 
shoots half as ackerately as you paints, 
we'll send that trouble-huntin’ outcast to 
whar the wicked cease from troublin’ an’ 
the weary are at rest.’ 

“The Red Dog chief gives his offishul 
word in confidence to Enright, who comes 
askin’ questions, that Mike ain’t in no 
danger. 

““*Comin’ down to cases,’ says the Red 
Dog chief, ‘it’s even money that that Sore- 
head malefactor crawfishes. If he don’t, 
we’ve got it set up to hand him the Bug, 
instead of that Red Mike artist of yours. 
So, you see, thar’s lit’rally nothin’ for you- 
all wolves to worry over at all.’ 

““*We-all wolves ain’t in the habit of 
worryin’ to any astoundin’ extent,’ returns 
Enright, some rigid; ‘none the less, I allows 
I'll take a look through the sights myse’f, 
merely by way of makin’ shore which way 
the gun is p’inted. Thar’s reasons, one of 
’em bein’ a lovin’ little blind girl, why I’m 
not so plumb partic’lar about havin’ this 
alleged artist party put over the jump.’ 

“As eevents shapes up, however, Mike 
goes over the jump jest the same. 

“The fight’s a week away, an’ pendin’ 
hostilities Mike, by advice of the Bug, de- 
cides to put a polish on his shootin’. This 
yere’s reckoned a mod’rately bright idee, 


the more since, as near as we-all can jedge, 
Mike never pulls a trigger since when his 
mother rocks his cradle an’ warms his milk. 

“*Only,’ warns Enright, as Mike goes 
teeterin’ about, makin’ prep’rations, ‘don’t 
you-all go aimin’ towards town none. We 
don’t want no neeophyte bombardin’ the 
village, which y’ar in an y’ar out, sees 
bullets enough in the nacheral onfoldment of 
eevents.’ 

“Mike, not havin’ no gun, borrys a .45 
of Jack Moore. Thus equipped, he secoores 
some cartridges at the Noo York store, 
an’ la’nches fo’th. No one goes with him, 
since he allows he’ll shoot better if he’s by 
himse’f. 

“Thar’s a powder-house, belongin’ to the 
Copper Queen Mine, about a mile outside 
of town. It stands off by itse’f an’ nothin’ 
near it, no one honin’ much to live neighbor 
to a ton or two of powder, perceivin’ no 
advantages thar’in. 

“Tt’s about fifth drink time on the morn- 
in’ Mike seelects for his shootin’ practice, 
when of a sudden that Copper Queen 
powder-house goes up with a most con- 
vincin’ whang! What Peets calls the con- 


cussion breaks two windows in the Weils- 
Fargo office, an’ shakes up the Red Light 


to that extent it cracks the big bar lookin’- 
glass. Among other results, it brings down 
Old Monte’s picture, an’ busts it to forty 
flinders on a jug. 

“That powder blow-up shore marks the 
last of Mike. Since he never does show up 
no more, an’ a Mexican—casyooally tendin’ 
goats in the vicin’ty—asshores us he sees 
him pinnin’ a target on the r’ar elevation 
of the powder-house jest prior to the ex- 
plosion, it’s the common feelin’ that the 
blow-up’s caused by one of Mike’s bullets, 
an’ that Mike an’ the powder-reepos’tory 
takes flight simooltaneous. Only, as. al- 
ready set fo’th, Peets claims that Mike 
ain’t astonished none, but knows what’s 
comin’ an’ deesigns the same. 

‘“‘Mebby Peets is right, an’ mebby Mike 
that a-way commits sooicide. Whichever 
it is, sooicide or accident, it’s a mighty com- 
plete success; for the only trace we’re able 
to find of either Mike or the powder-house 
is a hole in the ground. 

“«The same bein’ a most excellent fea- 
chure,’ says Boggs, who loathes foonerals. 
‘This yere powder-house way of cashin’ in 
certainly meets with my approval. It 
shore don’t leave no reemains!’”’ 


The next ‘‘Wolfville’’ story will appear in the January issue. 
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The Penalty 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN’S LOVE AND A MAN’S WINNING FIGHT 


By Gouverneur Morris: 


Author of “The Claws of the Tiger,’ ‘Living Up to Mottoes,” “Radium,” etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Synopsis: Barbara Ferris, sculptress, twenty-two years old, daughter of a famous physician, had had many love 
affairs, but could not trust herself to marry. The most assiduous wooer was a lifelong friend, Wilmot Allen, who, when 
the story opens, has been thrown upon his own not very promising resources. These finally failing, he accepts a considerable 
loan from a legless man whose livelihood is apparently gained by the hand-organ species of begging. This man now makes 
subtle inquiries about Barbara which Allen resents but cannot, on account of his obligation, evade. Wilmot goes to 
Barbara's studio, where he finds her discouraged over a bust of Satan upon which she has been working. Still, what she 
chooses to call her career is stronger than his appeal for her to give it all up and marry him. She tells him to go away and 
amount to something, and he warns her that somehow he will make her love him, make her marry him. But upon him is the 
obligation to a street-beggar who can lend various thousands in ready cash, who does not scruple at murder, who has a hat- 
manufactory manned with pretty girls, and who, for some reason, is interested in Barbara Ferris, daughter of the Avenue. 

Walking to her studio on a May morning, Barbara comes upon the beggar. One glimpse of his face and she knows 
she has discovered her model for Satan. The artist in her overcoming her repugnance for the legless man, she asks him 
to pose for her, and he consents. At the studio she inquires of her studio-boy, Bubbles, about the beggar and learns that 
he is a wicked man, mysterious, a power on the East Side, and is held in general fear. Nevertheless she welcomes him to 
the studio. Bubbles is all solicitude and manages to have a young secret-service agent present in the guise of a workman 
while Blizeard is posing. The beggar gone, the young man warns Barbara against him, but she makes light of his fears 
and says it is her own affair anyway. At home she finds young Allen, who also warns her against Blizzard. Again she 
refuses to be alarmed, even when Wilmot insists that she carry an automatic pistol which he gives her.* The struggle to 
save Barbara from a danger she will not acknowledge is now threefold: the secret service places a spy, Rose, in Blizzard's 


shop; West, in Barbara's studio, continues to guard her there—but she scorns his guardianship; Wilmot Allen goes to her 


father and pleads with him to interfere. 


Blizzard, and at once it is the doctor, not the beggar, who is on his guard. 
The doctor accepts the challenge, and that night he tells Barbara how he, 


Dr. Ferris to tell her the truth about him. 


This Dr. Ferris agrees to do, but when he arrives at the studio he is met by 


Blizzard hints that he loves Barbara, and dares 


through a mistake in judgment, had cut off a child’s legs—how the child had sworn vengeance, had soon turned to crime, 


had become finally the Blizzard she knows. 


Blizzard now plans a desperate move—to get possession of Barbara. 
her post-haste to his den to beg him to remain until the bust is finished. 
he weakens, tells her he will not leave, and sends her out of the quarter with one of his trusted lieutenants. 
the following days is of regeneration for himself, and Barbara believes him. 
i She guesses his secret and, temperamentally unable to flee from an avowal of love, courts a declara- 
He tells her he can never be the right man, chides her for being so unstable in love, and leaves her 


Barbara daily flowers. 
tion from West. 
with only Bubbles between her and the legless beggar. 


HERE, everything is under- 
stood,” said Blizzard; “we are 
agreed upon the r5th of next 
January. And you can bring 
enough men on from the West 

to do the work?” 

O’Hagan, thick-set, black, bristling, 
nodded across the table. ‘“ You have guar- 
anteed the money and the hats,” he said; 
“T will guarantee the men. What’s behind 
that door?”’ 

“Nothing but a junk-closet,” said Bliz- 
zard. “Drink something.” 

O’Hagan poured three fingers of dark 
whiskey into a short glass and drank it at 
one gulp. ‘After that one,” he said, “the 
wagon until the 15th.” 

“Yes,” said Blizzard with some grimness. 
“There must be no frolicking. And mind 
this, Jimmie: the more good American 
citizens who don’t speak English that you can 
corral the better. We don’t want intelli- 
gence. Wewant blind obedience with a hope 
of gain. And they mustn’t know what they 
are to do till it’s time to doit. They should 
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The recital has a wrong effect—Barbara sympathizes with the beggar. 


A note to her that he is leaving the city brings 
Now, Blizzard plans, she shall disappear; but 
His talk during 
Harry West, still on guard at the studio, sends 


begin to come into the city by the middle of 
December, a few at a time. Let ’em come 
to me half a dozen at once for money, 
weapons, and orders.” 

Again O’Hagan nodded. This time he 
rose, and the two shook hands across the 
table. O’Hagan seemed to labor under a 
certain emotion; but Blizzard was calm. 

“Keep me posted,” he said, “and for 
God’s sake, Jimmie, cut out the little things. 
You're in big now. Forget your troubles 
and your wrongs. Leave liquor alone and 
dynamite. Remember that on the 15th of 
next January you and [’ll be square at last 
with law and order and oppression. Good 
luck to you!” 

When O’Hagan had gone Blizzard moved 
his chair so that it faced the door of the 
junk-closet. And he smiled occasionally as 
if he were one of an audience at some divert- 
ing play. From time to time he took a 
drink of whiskey and licked his lips. An 
hour passed, two hours, and always the leg- 
less man kept his agate eyes upon the 
closet door. 
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When two hours and fifteen minutes had 
gone, he drew an automatic pistol from his 
pocket, and held it ready for instant use. 
A few minutes later, finding his original plan 
of humor a little tedious in the working out, 
he spoke in a clear, incisive voice, 

“Better come out of that now or I shall 
begin to shoot.” 

The door opened, and Rose staggered into 
theroom. After a short pause, during which 
she swayed and gasped for breath, an auto- 
matic pistol fell with a clatter from her 
nerveless fingers. She sank to the floor all 
in a heap and began to cry hysterically. 

Blizzard slid from his chair and secured 
her pistol. His face wore an expression of 
amused tolerance. ‘Tell me all about it,” 
he said. ‘Crying can’t do any good, and 
talking may. You hid in the closet to listen. 
It’s not the first time. I found one of your 
combs, and saw where you’d brushed away 
the dirt so’s not to spoil your dress. Now 
I'd like to know how much you know, and 
who you’ve told it to?” 

““What’s the use?” said Rose with sudden 
desperation. “You’ve got me—nobody’ll 
ever know from me what I’ve heard to- 
night. You're going to kill me.” 

“T doubt it,” said Blizzard. ‘‘ Now look 
up and tell me all about everything.” 

“Well,” she said, “I’ve been spying on 
you.” 

“T know that. I knew that the day you 
came. When you said you loved me I 
knew you were lying.” 

“At first,” she said, ‘‘I passed over every- 
thing I could find out about you. It wasn’t 
much.” 

“T took care of that.” 

“Then I made up things—just to keep the 
others from knowing I wasn’t playing fair. 
I wanted to put that off as long as I could. 
Anything I really found out—like your first 
talk with O’Hagan—I just kept to myself. 
I know [I lied to you the first day. But I’m 
not lying now.” 

The legless man smiled tolerantly. ‘Why 
did you keep on trying to find out things— 
if you didn’t mean to use them?” 

“Because I wanted to know all about you, 
what you were doing, what your interests 
were. I thought I could be more useful to 
you that way.” 

“It’s a good thing for you, Rose,” said 
Blizzard, “that I guessed all this. If I 
hadn’t you wouldn’t be alive now. And 
so, now that you’ve gotten to know me 


pretty well, there’s something about me, is 
there, that’s knocked your ambitions galley- 
west?” 

“T had friends that trusted me,” she 
said, ‘‘and I’ve played double with them. 
And now I’ve got only you.” 

“Tell me one thing,” and Blizzard asked 
the question with some eagerness, “what 
particular quality of mine got you to feeling 
this way about me?” 

“T guess it’s every quality now,” said 
Rose, “‘but it started with me the first time 
I heard you play, and knew that, whatever 
you'd been and done, and were planning to 
do, you had a soul above it all. And I 
knew that if your soul had ever had a fair 
chance you’d have been more like a god than 
a man.” 

“Well, well,” said Blizzard after a long 
silence, ‘‘perhaps. Who knows! And so it 
was the music that changed your heart? 
Well, why not? Nobody makes better 
music—unless it’s Hoffman.” 

The idea of appealing to the heart of 
quite another girl through his music filled 
the legless man with a wild hoping. Why 
not? If he could play himself clean out of 
hell whenever he pleased, why not another? 
He would not tell her the possibilities of 
nobility that yet remained in him. He 
would play them to her. 

“Rose,”’ he said, ‘‘you’re the best pedaler 
I ever had. You’ve got music in you. 
We'll practise up and give a concert. I'll 
ask some nobs in. We'll turn the piano so 
that seeing how the pedaling is done won’t 
distract their attention from the music. 
But they won’t hear our music, Rose. It 
will be better than that. They shall roll in 
it, bathe in it, see heaven!” 

“That’s what I saw.” 

Blizzard’s agate eyes glinted with a 
strange light. It was as if the beast in him 
was fighting with the God, But gradually 
all mercifulness, all pity, went out, and the 
fires which remained were not good to see. 


XXI 


FEELING that she had been working too 
hard, being if much distress about Harry 
West, and in some for herself, and learning 
that Wilmot Allen was to be of the party, 
Barbara told Blizzard, at the end of his sit- 
ting on Friday, that he need not come Sat- 
urday, as she was going to spend the week- 
end with the Bruces at Meadowbrook. 
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“T’m dog tired,”’ she said, “and that’s the 
same as being discouraged. We both need 
a rest. Things have been at a standstill 
nearly all the week.” 

“T think you are right about yourself,” 
said Blizzard, “‘but won’t your gay friends 
keep you up till all hours?” 

“They will not,” said Barbara, “and it 
won’t be gay. During a falling market 
there are never more than two happy people 
at the largest Long Island house-party. 
The men will sit by themselves and drink 
very solemnly. The women will sit by 
themselves and yawn till ten o’clock. It 
will be very boring and very restful.” 

“Speaking of falling markets, is my friend 
Mr. Allen to be among those present? I 
understand that he has been very hard hit.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Barbara. 
“He often is. Yes, he is to be among those 
present, and I’m really going just to have a 
chance to talk to him.” 

“With him or to him?” asked Blizzard 
with one of his sudden, dazzling smiles. 

“To him,” said Barbara, also smiling. 
“T, too, have listened to tales out of school, 
and since he is my oldest friend, and prob- 
ably my best, he must be straightened out.” 

“A little absence from New York, per- 
haps,” suggested Blizzard, and watched her 
face closely. 

“Do youthink so? It doesn’t seem to me 
necessary to run away in order to straighten 
out.” 

“Mr. Allen,” said Blizzard, “should 
swear off stock-gambling, and marry a rich 
girl.” 

“‘He’s not that kind,” said Barbara sim- 
ply. And this swift, loyal statement did 
not please the beggar, since it argued more 
to his mind of the faith that goes with 
love than of that appertaining to friendship. 
He felt a sharp stab of jealousy, and had 
some ado to keep the pain of it from showing 
in his face. 

“Well,” he said, “if anybody can help 
him, you can. And if you can’t, send him 
tome. Oh, we’ve had dealings before now. 
I was even of real service to him once.” 

“Tf that is true,” Barbara thought, “‘it’s 
rather rotten of Wilmot to keep running this 
poor soul down.” 

Blizzard left with obvious reluctance. 
Two whole days without a sight of Miss 
Ferris seemed a very long time tohim. “I 
shall miss these morning loafings.”’ 
“Ts that what you call posing?” 
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“What else? You loaf now. Good luck 
to the tired eye and hand!” 

“Thank you,” said Barbara. “Next 
week we'll see if we can’t really get some- 
where.” 

“We shall try,” said Blizzard. He turned 
at the door. “I want to play for you some 
time,” he said. ‘May I?” 

“Why, yes—of course.” 

“At my place,” he said. “I have a new 
piano in, it’s very good. You see, I pound 
four or five of them to pieces in the course of 
a year. I thought perhaps you’d bring two 
or three or more of your friends who like 
music. I know you do. I'll give you sup- 
per. Your friends might think it was a 
good slumming spree to come to a concert at 
my house. And I particularly want to play 
for you. I go for weeks without playing, 
and then the wish comes—and it’s the one 
good beginning of old days that I’ve kept 
up.” 

She Jonged to ask him how he worked the 
pedals, and had to bite the question back. 

He laughed, reading her mind. “If you 
come,” he said, “‘I will try to make you for- 
get what I am—even what I look like. I 
should like you to know what I might have 
been—what I still might be.” He went out 
abruptly and closed the door after him. 

Barbara mused for a minute and then 
rang for Bubbles. ‘I’m going out of town 
for over Sunday,” she said. “What will 
you do?” 

“Me and Harry,” said he, “is going down 
to the sea swimming.” 

“Please give Harry my best wishes, 
Bubbles.” 

The great eyes held hers for a minute and 
were turned away. He was sharp enough 
to know that through one of his idols the 
other had been hurt. And he found the 
knowledge sorrowful and heavy. 

“T’ll do that,” he said solemnly. 

That afternoon Wilmot Allen drove 
Barbara down to Meadowbrook. He had 
borrowed a sixty-horse-power runabout for 
the occasion, but displayed no anxiety to put 
the machine through its higher paces. 
“T’ve had a rough week,” he said, “and my 
nerves are shaky. Do you mind if we take 
our time?” 

“No,” said Barbara, “my nerves are 
shaky, too. And I want to talk to you~ 
without having the words blown out of my 
mouth and scattered all over Long Island.” 
He bowed over the steering-wheel, and 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
“Better come out of that now or I shall begin to shoot,” Blizzard threatened. The door opened, 
and Rose staggered into the room 59 
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said: ‘It’s good to know that you want to 
talk to me. Is it to be about you, about 
me—or us?” 

Barbara leaned luxuriously against the 
scientifically placed cushion, all her muscles 
relaxed. ‘‘You,” she said, “are to play 
several parts, Wilmot.” 

“And always one,” he answered softly. 

““Not now,” she said, “please. First you 
are to play priest, and listen to confession. 
Then you are to confess, or I am to do it for 
you, and receive penance.” 

“While I’m priest,”’ he said, “do I impose 
any penance on you?” 

“Tl listen to suggestions,” said she, 
“that point toward absolution.” 

“T am now clothed in my priestly outfit,” 
said Wilmot; “you have entered-the con- 
fessional. I listen.” 

Very simply, without preamble, she 
plunged into her affair with Harry West. 
And Wilmot listened, his head bent forward 
over the steering-wheel. It was not pleas- 
ant for him to learn that she had thought 
herself seriously in love with another man, 
and was not now in the least sure of her 
feelings toward him. 

“T cried almost all night,” she said; ‘“‘it 
didn’t seem as if I could bear it.” 

“How about the next night, Barbs?” 

“Oh, slept,” she said, “or thought about 
work,” 

“And he told you that you mustn’t see 
each other any more?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“T think he was right, Barbs. I don’t 
believe you really love him, dear. If you did 
you would have cried for many nights and 
days—felt like it, I mean, all the time. Men 
attract you—they drop out for some reason 
or other—and so on. I know pretty well.” 

“That’s just what he said,” said Barbara, 
“‘and it’s true, Wilmot. I’m almost sure 
now that I don’t really love him. And that’s 
ugly enough. But it’s worse to think that 
he really loves me, and that it’s my fault.” 

Wilmot Allen did not make the mistake of 
saying that it was not her fault. ‘It just 
shows, Barbs dear,” he said, “‘that it’s time 
to pull up. You’ve got more darned tem- 
perament than anybody I ever saw. It’s a 
great weapon, but you’ve got to learn to 
control it, and not swing it wild and hurt 
people.” 

“That’s what he said.” 

“Well, he seems to be a sensible fellow, 
and a fine fellow, and to have thought of you 





rather than himself. You told him you’d 
marry him if he asked you? Now, Barbs, 
listen tome. That was a fool thing to say,” 

“T know it.” 

“Do you realize how lucky you are to 
have said it to West instead of to some other 
fellow who happened to be on the make? 
You’ve come through your young life almost 
entirely by good luck, not by good manage- 
ment. You’verun upagainst honorable men, 
instead of rotters. That’s the answer.” 

“T should think, feeling this way, you’d 
hate and despise me.” 


His hand left the steering-wheel and gave 


hers a swift pat. 

“Well, it’s over,” she said, “and I 
wanted you to know. I’m going to pull 
back in my shell and be very dignified and 
honorable. If anybody wants to get hurt 
through me, they’ve got to hurt them- 
selves.” 

“You'll not try to see West any more?” 

“No,” she said rather wearily, “‘that’s 
over. And it’s for the best. I’ve had a 
good lesson. No man ought ever to take 
me seriously until I’ve told him every day 
for a year that I love him. Maybe two 
years.” 

“Just tell me once—”’ he began. 

“Don’t,” she said, “please. Now you 
confess.” 

“Well, Barbs,” he said, “this week-end is 
a sort of good-by. I’m in very deep, and 
I’m going to a new place to live a new life.” 

“Will!” she exclaimed, “you’re not run- 
ning away?” 

“Only from temptation,” he said. “I 
have spoken to all my creditors but one, and 
they have behaved decently and kindly. 
Wherever I go I take my obligations with 
me, and, God willing, they shall all be 
paid.” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘I think a man ought to 
make good in the midst of his temptations.” 

“Might just as well say that you ought to 
finish your bust of Blizzard with one hand 
tied behind your back, since it’s a constant 
temptation to you to use both. You ought 
also to be blindfolded and to work in the 
dark, since you are constantly tempted to 
look at your model and see what you are 
doing.” 

“T shall miss you,” she said simply, “like 
everything. Why—” 

“Why what?” 

“Tt fills the future with blanks that can’t 
be filled in.” 
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“That may or may not be, Barbs. If 
they can’t be filled in, you will write to me, 
and I will come back.” 

“But I don’t mean—” 

“T don’t believe you know what you 
mean. But you aren’t Barbs now; you are 
my confessor. I confess to you, then, that 
I am in pretty much the same boat with 
Harry West. I am going away, partly, to 
get over you—if I can. Love is a fire. 
Feed it, and it grows. Let it alone, and it 
dies. Confessor, there is a certain girl—one 
Barbara Ferris. I love her with all my 
heart and soul and have so done for many 
years. Since this leads to happiness for 
neither of us, I am going to cut her out of 
my life.” 

“Wilmot Are you speaking seriously? 
You’re not going to write to me? T’ll have 
no news of you? Not know how you are 
getting on? Not know if you are sick or 
well?” 

“The first night,” said Wilmot, “you 
cried. The second you slept and thought 
about work.” 

“But youare my oldest friend and my best. 
Whatever we are to each other, we are that 
—best friends. We have our roots so deep 
in the happenings of years and years that 
we can’t be moved—and get away with it.” 

“We shall see,” said Wilmot almost sol- 
emnly. “It isn’t going to be easy for me, 
either. But time will soon show. If after 
a ycar we find that we cannot do without 
each other’s friendship—why, then we must 
see each other again. That’s all there is 
to it.” 

“At least you'll write?” 

He shook his head. 

“But I will.’ 

“No, Barbs. The sight of your writing 
would be too much fuel for the fire.” 

She was silent for a quarter of a mile. 
She did not enjoy the idea of being deliber- 
ately cut out of Wilmot Allen’s life and 
heart. “Suppose,” she said, “that at the 
end of the year the fire is still burning 
bright?” 

He slowed the car dewn so that he could 
turn and look at her. His face looked very 
strong and stern. “In that case,” he said, 
“T will come back and marry you.” 

“And supposing that meanwhite, in a fit of 
loneliness and mistaken zeal, I shall have 
married some one else?’’ 

“If I feel about you as I do now,” said 
Allen, “I will take you away from him.” 


Once more the car began to run swiftly, so 
swiftly that Wilmot could not take his eyes 
from the road to look at Barbara’s face. 
If he had, he would have seen in her eyes an 
extraordinary look of trouble and tenderness. 


XXII 


DurINc the week-end Barbara and Allen 
were much together, to the amusement of the 
other guests, who said, “’Zis on again.” 
But it was not really. 

If Wilmot was going away, Barbara 
wished him to have good memories of last 
times together to carry with him. And 
Wilmot, like a foolish fellow who is going to 
swear off Monday. and in the meanwhile 
drinks to excess, saw no reason why he 
should dress his wounds in the present, 
since, in time to save his life, he was going to 
give them every attention possible. That 
he was going to “get over” Barbara in a 
year he did not believe. But observation 
and common sense told him that life without 
her must become easier and saner as time 
passed, and that to be forever caught up or 
thrown down by her varying moods toward 
him had ceased to be a self-respecting way of 
life. This is what common sense and expe- 
rience told him; but his heart told him that 
he would love her always, and that if he 
could not have her he must simply die. 

Sunday night, after she had gone to bed, 
Barbara lay in the darkness and asked her- 
self questions. Wilmot’s life had not been 
fine, but his love had been very fine, and for 
longer than she could remember. Would it 
not be well to trust herself to such a love as 
that? Had she the right to send it away 
begging? Would it not be better, since 
marriage is a lottery, to grasp some things 
that in this case would be sure, instead of 
leaving everything to chance? If he kept 
away from her long enough, his love would 
probably die, or at least reduce itself to a 
state of occasional melancholy agitation. 
But if she belonged to him it would never 
die. Of this their whole past seemed a sure 
proof. If she married him he would always 
love her and be faithful to her; for her part 
she was wonderfully fond of him, and she 
believed that if she once actually committed 
herself to his care. she would be a good wife 
to him, and a loving. Then why not? She 
tried the effect of pretending that she had 
promised to marry him and meant to keep 
her word, and she found that the position, if 
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only mentally, was strategically strong and 
secure. She would make him happy; she 
herself would cease from troubling him and 
other men. For her sake he would turn 
over new leaves and be everything that was 
fine. She would be obedient and have no 
more difficult knots to untangle for herself. 
Wilmot would simply cut them for her with 
a sure word, one way or the other. 

She had not for a long time enjoyed so 
peaceful a night. Hours passed, and she 
found that, without sleeping, she was be- 
coming wonderfully rested. For it is true 
that nothing so rests the thinker as un- 
selfish thinking. 

She had breakfast in her room, but was 
down in time to catch the business men’s 
train for town, or to be driven in Wilmot’s 
borrowed runabout, if he should ask her. 
He did, and amid shouts of farewell and in- 
vitations to come again soon, they drove 
away together into the cool bright morning. 

“Wilmot,” Barbara said, when they had 
passed the last outpost of the Bruces’ shrub- 
bery and whirled into the turnpike, “I 
spent most of last night thinking.” 

“You look fresh as a rosebud.” 

She shook her head as if to shake off the 
dew, and said: ‘I feel more rested than if 
I had slept soundly. If you will marry me, 
Wilmot, I will make you a good wife.” 

Wilmot’s heart leaped into his throat with 
joy, and then dropped as if into a deep 
abyss of doubt. For all her confessions to 
him, and for all her promises of amendment, 
here was his darling Barbs unable to resist 
the temptation of hurting him again. ‘One 
of her impulses,” he thought, and at once he 
was angry with her, and his heart yearned 
over her. 

“Are you going to be able to say that, 
Barbs,” he said gently, “‘a year from now, 
after we’ve been out of sight and hearing of 
each other all that time?” 

“Wilmot,” she said, “I’m not up to my 
old bad tricks. I am ready to give you my 
word this time, and to keep faith. Only I’d 
like everything to be done as soon as possi- 
ble. I’ve been a very foolish girl, and per- 
plexed and tired, and I want to lean on you, 
if you’ll let me. We'll have a good life 
together, and I will keep my eyes in the 
boat.” 

““A few days ago, Barbs,”’ he said, “you 
thought that you were seriously in love with 
another man.” 

“T know,” she said, ‘‘but I wasn’t.” 









“Are you in love with me now?” he asked 
wistfully. 

“T know that you will always be good to 
me, and love me. And that is what I knew 
that I want.” 

“Poor little Barbs,” he said. 

“It seems to me rather,” she said, “that 
I am now rich with chances of happiness for 
us both. I want to make my oldest and 
most deserving friend happy, and I trust 
him to make me happy.” 

“Tt isn’t love, dear?” 

“Tt’s so much affection and friendship 
that perhaps it’s better.” She turned her 
face away alittle. ‘The best that marriage 
can end in is affectionate companionship; 
why not begin with that, and so be sure of it 
for always?” 

“Tf I had ever dreamed,” said Wilmot 
unsteadily, “that you were going to say 
things like this to me, I’d have dreamed that 
I went wild with happiness, and drove you 
to the nearest clergyman. But now that you 
have actually said what you have said, in real 
life, I find that I love you more than ever, 
and that it is not compatible with so much 
love to take you on a basis of friendship. 
You feel that you have hurt me more than is 
possible for your conscience to bear, and you 
wish to make up for it. Is that right?” 

“That’s not all there is to it, Wilmot, by 
any means. But for heaven’s sake believe 
that I’m being altogether unselfish: but 
you know me too well to believe anything 
so ridiculous.” 

“T know you well enough,” said Wilmot, 
“to worship the ground you walk on. Not 
because my heart urges me, but my under- 
standing. And I know you would play the 
game, once you had given your word, and 
make me a splendid wife. But what I have 
for you cannot be given to mere friendship 
and submission. I shouid feel that I had 
sinned against my love for you too greatly 
to be forgiven. You are closer to me than 
you have ever been, my dear—and yet so 
far away that I can only look upward as to a 
star, and despair of the distance. If there 
has been anything fine in my life, it has been 
my love for you. And behold, you, with 
every opposite intention, are tempting me 
to let that go rotten, too. But, O my 
Barbs, if you could only love me!” 

Barbara drew a long breath. “I thought 
I was doing right.” 

“You have done right. 
right.”’ 


It is for me to do 
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“Well,” she said, “I’m bitterly disap- 
pointed, and that’s all there is to it. Ought 
I to thank you for letting me off?” 

“Ves, dear.” 

“Then I thank you.” 

Neither spoke for a long time. 
Barbara said, 

“When do you go West?” 

“In a very few days.” 

“Then you will be able to go to Mr. Bliz- 
zard’s party and hear him play.” 

“ Are you still determined on that?” 

“Why, yes. It will be fun. And be- 
sides, I haven’t any husband to forbid me.” 

Wilmot’s temper rose a little. “Tl go,” 
he said shortly. ‘‘When will the bust be 
finished? And the whole Blizzard episode?”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Barbara 
patiently. “But I think the Blizzard epi- 
sode—as you call it—is rather a permanent 
friendship. I find reasons to like him, and 
to admire him.” 

Wilmot made nocomment. He longed to 
speak evil of Blizzard, but the fact of his 
financial obligation to the man kept him 
silent. He contented himself with saying: 
“T’m glad that I haven’t your artistic judg- 
ment of character. One of these days you 
will learn, to your cost, that men’s judg- 
ment of a man is usually correct.” 

“T wish he had legs,” said Barbara. ‘‘I’d 
like to do Prometheus bound to the rock.”’ 

Wilmot’s disgust was intense. “Do you 
mean to say—” he began, and then checked 
himself. ‘‘Why not have your father graft 
a pairon him? He’s succeeded, by all ac- 
counts, in doing so for all sorts of beasts.” 

“Do you know,” said Barbara sweetly, 
“that is just what my father would try to do 
for Mr. Blizzard if some interested person 
would only step forward and supply thelegs.”’ 

“T dare say Blizzard would find a pair 
quickly enough, if he thought they could be 
attached.” 

“But how could he?” 

“Oh, I’m just joking, Miss Innocence. 
But, seriously, he could buy a pair for a 
price. You can buy anything in this world 
—except love.” 

Blizzard, sitting in the sun on the steps of 
17 McBurney Place, watched the pair ap- 
proaching in the runabout, noted as they 
drew near the affectionate seriousness of 
their attitude toward each other—for they 
had stopped talking of him and returned 
to themselves—and his whole being burned 
suddenly with a rage of jealousy. Control- 


At last 


ling the expression of his face, he rose upon 
his crutches and descended the steps to 
greet Barbara at the curb. 

“Glad to see you!” said she. “And how 
about Wednesday night for the party? 
Mr. Allen is coming, and I have asked three 


. or four other people.” 


The legless man bowed and said: ‘‘ Thank 
you. Wednesday at half-past nine.” 

He nodded affably to Allen, who returned 
the salute with all his charming ease and 
courtesy. You might have mistaken them 
for two men who really valued each other. 

“Miss Ferris,” said Blizzard, “I shall be 
ready for work as soon as you. I wish to 
ask Mr. Allen a question.” 

Wilmot promised, since he noted a tone of 
command in Blizzard’s voice, and it jarred 
on him, and he said good-by to Barbara 
and watched her disappear into the studio- 
building with a feeling of strong resentment 
against the man who had to all intents and 
purposes dismissed her from the scene. 

“Well?” he said curtly. 

But Blizzard, enjoying the childish satis- 
faction of having separated the pair, was no 
longer in the mood to take offense. ‘‘I wish 
to make a proposition to you,”’ he said, “‘ but 
at some length. Will you come to my place 
at three o’clock this afternoon? It is easier 
for you to get about than for me.” 

“T am very busy,” said Wilmot; “I am 
getting ready to go West.” 

“So I have gathered. Have you anything 
definite in view?” 

“Not very,” said Wilmot. “Nor any 
money to put it through with. About the 
loan you were so kind as to make me, I can 
only say that I am going to turn over a new 
leaf, and to work very hard at something or 
other. If I have any luck you shall be 
paid.” 

The legless man dismissed the matter of 
the loan with a backward toss of his head. 
“Tf you’ve nothing definite in view,” said 
he, ‘please come at three o’clock. I have 
interests in the West—legitimate interests, 
and influence. Perhaps I can put. you in a 
way to clear up your debts.” 

“Well, by George,” said Wilmot, his good 
nature returning, “if that’s the idea, I'll 
turn up at threesharp. Sure thing.” 


XXIII 


B11zzARD had upon his desk a specimen 
of the straw hats which the young ladies of 
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his establishment were kept so busy plaiting. 
At exactly three o’clock he thrust it to one 
side, and at exactly the same moment the 
bell of his street door clanged, and Wilmot 
Allen came in out of the sunlight. 

“On time,” said Blizzard, “thank you. 
Are you a judge of hats? Try that one.” 

Obediently Wilmot removed his own 
heavy yellowish straw, and substituted the 
soft and pliant article indicated. It fitted him 
to perfection, and the legless man smiled. 

“Tt’s yours,” he said; ‘‘fold it up, and put 
it in your pocket.” 

“Tt’ll break it.” 

“Here. Let me show you.” And Bliz- 
. zartd folded the hat as if it had been a linen 

handkerchief. “Very handy thing,” he 
said, “‘and only to be obtained as a gift. 
Sit down.” Wilmot thrust the hat into his 
inside pocket and sat down on the beggar’s 
left, facing the light. The faint hum of 
girls talking at their work came from the 
back of the establishment. A whirling fan 
buzzed and bumped. The weather had 
turned very hot. 

“Young man,” the beggar began abruptly, 
“if I had your legs I’d engage in something 
more active and adventurous than the man- 
ufacture of straw hats. Have you ever had 
the wish to be a soldier of fortune? To go 
about the world redressing wrong, fighting 
upon the side of the oppressed?” 

“Of course,’’ said Wilmot simply. 

“You are heavily in debt?” 

“Very.” 

“Whatever I may say to you will go no 
further?” 

“‘No further.”’ 

The legless man stroked his chin strongly 
with his thick fingers. ‘I am engineering 
a little revolution,” he said. ‘My own 
morals are negligible. Any revolution that 
offered a profit would look good tome. But 
in this case the revolutionary party is op- 
pressed, down-trodden, robbed, starved, and 
murdered by conditions created by the 
party in power. I am not yet at liberty to 
name you the part of the world in which this 
state of affairs exists; that will be for later. 
Meanwhile, if my proposition interests you, 
will you take my word for the place and for 
the abuse of power? Indeed, the latter 
smells to heaven.” 

‘South America,” said Wilmot, “‘is full of 
just such rottenness as you describe. I sup- 
pose you’re speaking of some South Ameri- 
can republic?”’ 


“Maybe I am,” said Blizzard, “and 
maybe I’m not. That will be for later—for 
January 15th. On that date my soldiers of 
fortune will be gathered in New York and 
told their destiny. I am hoping that you 
will be one of the leaders.” 

“T know nothing of soldiering.” 

“Your record proves that you are a great 
hand with a rifle. It stands to reason that 
you can teach the trick to others.” 

“Possibly,” said Wilmot, “to a certain 
extent.” 

“T have,” said Blizzard, “‘a number of 
scattered mining interests in Utah. I wish 
you to travel among them teaching the men 
in relays to shoot accurately and fast. This 
can be done without greatly interfering with 
the working of the mines. You would be 
nominally under the command of a man 
named O’Hagan, to whom I have written a 
letter introducing you, on the chance that 
you might care to use it.” 

“Where,” said Wilmot smiling, “does the 
business end of the affair begin? I’m rotten 
with debts.” 

“For teaching my men to shoot,” said 
Blizzard, ‘“‘I will pay you the money that 
you owe me. That’s one debt written 
off.” 

“And how shall I live in the meanwhile?” 

“T have empowered O’Hagan to pay you 
five hundred dollars a month.” 

“‘And the rest of my debts? 
them?” 

“You will fight for down-trodden peo- 
ple,” said Blizzard gravely. “If you win, 
you will find them grateful—possibly be- 
yond the dreams of avarice. In the repub- 
lic of which we are speaking there is wealth 
enough for all. It is one of the richest little 
corners of God’s footstool—gold, diamonds, 
silver. If you succeed you will be on Easy 
Street. If you fail, you will very likely get 
a bullet through your head.” 

Wilmot’s face brightened. “If I got 
killed trying to pay ’em,” said he, “my 
creditors couldn’t feel very nasty toward 
me, could they?” 

A look of strong admiration came into 
Blizzard’s hard eyes. ‘I like the way your 
mind works,” said he. “If you get killed in 
my service, I’ll pay your debts myself.” 

“T owe nearly a hundred thousand,” said 
Wilmot. 

“T’ve been worse stung,” said Blizzard. 

“Where the devil do you get all your 
money, Blizzard?” 


How about 
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“T’ve lived for money and power. I’ve 
been lucky, clever—and unscrupulous.” 

“T like your frankness. But you are not 
letting me in for anything rotten?” 

“Your Revolutionary ancestors fought 
against just such forces as you are to fight 
against—unjust taxation, abuse of power, 
and corruption in high places. Are you 
going to serve?” 

“T’m going it pretty blind, but I think so. 
I like the idea of fighting. I like the idea 
of paying my debts. And at times I think 
a bullet in the head would be a matter for 
self-congratulation.” 

“That,” said Blizzard, “is the feeling of 
two classes of young men—those who are 
tangled up with women and those who 
aren’t.” 

Wilmot laughed, though the legless man’s 
words brought the ache into his heart. 

“You will return to.New York,” Blizzard 
went on, ‘‘during the Ast half of January.” 

“T had rather promised myself to keep 
out of New York for a year.”’ 

“Tt will be for only a few days. If you 
don’t wish your presence in the city known, 
I'll put you up in my house. Parts of it are 
as secret as the grave.” 

“Allright. - But supposing the revolution 
falls through before it ever gets started?” 

“T’ll make you a bet,” said Blizzard, smil- 
ing. ‘Please reach me that black check- 
book.” He wrote a check, blotted it, and 
showed it to Wilmot. “This,” he said, 
“against a penny! It will pay your debts. 
It’s payable at the City Bank on January 
16th. Put it in your pocket.” 

“When do I start for Utah?” 

“Wednesday afternoon.” 

‘“T hoped to come to your concert that 
night.” 

Blizzard shook his head. ‘“‘ You will hear 
better music,” he said, “in the West—ritles 
on the ranges. And by the way, don’t lose 
that hat I gave you. It must be where you 
can get it on the 15th of January.” 

To Wilmot a straw hat suggested the 
palm-groves of a South American republic 
rather than the streets of New York in mid- 
winter, and he said so; but the legless man 
only smiled. 


XXIV 
DurRINnG those last days Barbara and 


Wilmot were together a great deal. Tues- 
day morning, by invitation, he watched her 


at work upon her bust of Blizzard; after- 
ward he took her to lunch and for a long 
drive through Westchester County. That 
night they dined with Mr. Ferris, who, im- 
mediately after dinner, excused himself and 
withdrew to his laboratory. Wednesday 
morning Barbara did no work, but drove 
about in a taxicab with Wilmot and helped 
him shop. They lunched together, and she 
went to the Grand Central to see him off. 
Where Wilmot found the time to pack the 
things which they had bought in the morn- 
ing was always something of a mystery to 
them both. 

As train-time approached the hearts of 
both these young people began to beat very 
fast. Each felt that the good-bys presently 
to be said might be forever. In his resolu- 
tion not even to write to Barbara, Wilmot 
was weakening pitiably. He wished that he 
had taken her at her word and married her 
Monday when she was in the mood... Better 
Barbara unloving, he thought, -than this 
terrible emptiness and aching. His -heart 
was proving stronger than his mind. - Short, 
more or less conventional phrases were torn 
from him. Barbara, her heart beating 
faster and faster, said very little. 

The attention of her wonderful eyes was 
divided between the crowds and the station 
clock. She could see the minute-hand 
move. Once in a while she snatched, as it 
were, alook at ~ ilmot. His eyes were never 
lifted from her face. 

The gate for Wilmot’s train was suddenly 
slid wide open with a horrid, rasping noise, 
and people began to press upon the man 
who examined the tickets. It was then that 
Barbara’s roving and troubled eyes came to 
rest, you may say, in Wilmot’s, with a look 
so sweet, so confiding, so trusting, that it 
seemed to the young man that the pain of 
separation was going to be greater than he 
could bear. He lifted his hands as if to take 
her in his arms, and stood there like a study 
in arrested motion. 

‘Best friend in the world,” she said, the 
great eyes still in his, “most charming com- 
panion in the world—man I’ve hurt so much 
and so often—only say the word.” 

“What word? That I love you—love 
you—love you?” 

They spoke in whispers. 

“Stay with me,” she said, “and for me— 
or take me with you. I can’t bear this. I 
can’t bear it.” 

“You’d come—now—just as you are?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Do you love me?” 

Slowly, like two things in anguish, her 
eyes turned from their steady gazing into 
his. And, ‘‘I dare not say it,’”’ she said, 
“but I will go with you—and try.” 

They were aware of something pressing 
toward them, and turning with a common 
resentment against interruption, they found 
themselves looking down upon the legless 
man. 

“Just dropped in to say good-by and 
wish you good luck,” he said. His face 
wore a good-natured laugh, and, quite inno- 
cent of self-consciousness, brought confusion 
upon their last moments together. The 
tentacles of unreasoning passion that each 
had been putting forth were beaten down by 
it and aside. 

“Better get 2 move on—time’s up.” 

“Good-by, Wilmot,’ said Barbara swiftly. 
“Everything’s all right. Good luck to you 
and God bless you.” 

She turned, her lovely head drooping, and 
walked swiftly away. 

A young man took off his hat and held it 
in his hands until she had passed. He had 
been watching her and Wilmot, and inci- 
dentally the legless man, for the last ten 
minutes. He hoped that she would look up 
and speak to him, but her mind was given 
singly tosorrow. And she went through the 
station to the street without knowing if it 
was crowded or deserted. Harry West’s 
sad eyes followed her until she was out of 
sight. Then with a sort of wrench he 
turned once more to observe the actions of 
the legless man. This one, however, having 
said cheerful good-bys to the sulky and 
heartsick Wilmot, and having at the same 
time noted the obtrusive nearness of the 
secret-service agent, had made swift use of 
his crutches and stumps and was at the 
moment climbing into a waiting taxicab. 

Whatever West’s opinion may have been, 
Blizzard was making a sufficiently innocent 
disposition of time. He had prevented an 
elopement, perhaps. And he was on his 
way toa prominent florist to fill his cab with 
flowers for the evening’s entertainment. 

He was in a curiously shy and nervous 
state of mind. There was perhaps no man 
living whose hands were more nearly at 
home upon the keyboard of a piano, or 
whose mind was more disdainful of other 
people’s opinions. But of the fact that he 
was suffering from incipient stage fright 


there could be no doubt whatever. Would 
this inoculate his playing, keep the soul out 
of it? Or worse, would it cause him to strike - 
wrong notes, and even to forget whole pas- 
sages, so that his guests, and of course Bar- 
bara, would go away in the impression that 
they had heard a boastful person make an 
ass. of himself? He was almost minded to 
begin his-concert with an imitation of a vir- 
tuoso suffering from stage fright. If there 


’ wgs going to. be laughter, let it be thought 


that he was not the irresponsible cause of it, 
but the deliberate and responsible. What 
should he play? Violerit things to get his 
hands in and his courage up, and then 
Chopin? Let Chopin speak up on his be- 
half to Barbara; tell her how he had suf- 
fered; how you must not judge him until 
you urmderstood the suffering; how there 
was still in him a soul that looked up from 
the depths, and aspired to beautiful things? 
Yes, let Chopin speak to her, plead with her, 
reason with her, show her, lead her. 

He descended from the cab, and entered 
the florist’s. 


XXV 


BARBARA paid Blizzard the compliment 
of inviting only people who were really fond 
of music to hear him play. The Bruces, 
Adrian Savage, Blythe, the architect, young 
Morton Haddon, and Barbara herself com- 
posed the party. They dined on a roof, and 
then, occupying two taxicabs, started for 
Marrow Lane in the highest spirits. But 
the East Side had its way with them, and 
they reached their destination in a serious 
mood, ashamed, perhaps, of being rich and 
fortunate, unhappy at feeling themselves 
envied and hated. Bruce, Adrian Savage, 
and Barbara were in the leading cab, a 
brand-new one smelling of leather, and of 
the gardenia which Barbara was wearing. 
The filth of the East Side came no nearer to 
them than the tires of the cab. They were, 
you may say, insulated, enfortressed against 
squalor, poverty, crime, and discontent. 

hey were almost free to do as they pleased, 
as indeed their expedition proved, and yet, 
such is the natural charity of the human 
heart, they could not look from the windows 
of the cab and remain untroubled, or fail to 
understand a little of those motives which 
turn the minds of the unfortunate to 
thoughts of anarchy. There was no whole 
tragedy unrolled before their eyes, not even 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
* Wilmot,” Barbara said, when they had whirled into the turnpike, “I spent most of last night thinking.” “You 
look fresh as a rosebud.” She shook her head as if to shake off the dew, and said: “I feel more rested 
than if I had slept soundly. If you will marry me, Wilmot, I will make you a good wife™ 
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a completed episode in one. It so happened 
that they saw no one in tears or in liquor; on 
the contrary, they saw many who laughed, 
many children playing games with and tricks 
upon one another. Yet in its mirth the 
region was mirthless; its energy was not 
physical, but nervous. It had an air of 
living intensely in the present, for fear of 
remembering, for fear of looking ahead. 
And it needed but a misunderstanding or a 
catchword to turn in a moment from recrea- 
tion to violence. Indeed, the mere fact of 
their own passing in the highly polished cab 
with its wake of burned gas and Havana 
tobacco turned many a smile into a scowl or 
a jeer. 

Often the driver throttled his car to a 
snail’s pace or brought it to a full stop to 
avoid running over one of those children 
who, so far as self-preservation goes, appear 
to be deaf, dumb, blind, and without powers 
of locomotion; and during one of these halts 
a little girl, walking slowly backward, her 
eyes upon another little girl who for no ap- 
parent cause was making a series of malevo- 
lent faces at her, collided with one of the 
tires and fell on her back directly in front of 
the stationary car. Instantly she began to 
screech, and the street, hitherto but scatter- 
ingly occupied, filled with raging people. 

The driver from his seat, Bruce from one 
window, Savage from the other, attempted 
to explain to deaf ears. Their voices were 
drowned in a torrent of abuse. 

Barbara, at first only exasperated by the 
stupidity of the crowd, sitting very still and 
erect, had upon her face that expression of 
bored contempt with which aristocrats in 
the French Revolution are said to have gone 
to the guillotine. Then that was shouted in 
her ear which, though but half understood, 
turned her scarlet with anger. Unfortu- 
nately Savage, hitherto patiently  self- 
controlled, had heard the compounded 
epithet hurled at Barbara, and in a moment 
his fighting blood was beyond control, and 
he was out of the cab raining heavy blows 
upon a bloated chalky white face, and re- 
ceiving worse than he gave from a dozen 
fists and feet. Strong as a bull, always in 
training, his strength was beaten and kicked 
from him in twenty seconds, and with Bruce 
and the driver—who, bravely enough, if 
reluctantly, had leaped to his assistance— 
things were no better. 

A whistling, shrill and metallic, brought 
the fight toa sudden end. The crowd drew 


_to a doctor. 


back sullen and reluctant, no longer shout- 
ing and cursing, but muttering, explaining, 
and discreet. 

Barbara took from her lips the whistle 
which Kid Shannon had given her. She 
was very white, but her eyes blazed with the 
light of success and power. The bringing of 
the whistle had been an accident, the blow- 
ing it an act of desperation; but perceiving 
the sudden effect of that blowing she could 
not but feel that she had done something 
strategically good and in the nick of time. 
Savage began to straighten his collar and 
necktie, Bruce to nurse a sprained thumb. 
The second cab came up. Blythe and Mor- 
ton Haddon got out and, full of perplexity 
but not unamused, fell to asking questions 
of their disheveled friends. These, winded 
and bruised, could give but an ejaculatory 
explanation, mostly of what they would do 
to such and such a one if they could isolate 
him from his fellow cutthroats for five min- 
utes; and Blythe and Haddon, not bruised 
and winded, told them to pull thumbs to- 
gether. Meanwhile the crowd had disin- 
tegrated before the possible arrival of Kid 
Shannon; had vanished like a lump of sugar 
in a cup of tea. Even the little child who 
had been the cause of the uproar had disap- 
peared. So a colony of prairie-dogs van- 
ishes into its burrows at the shadow of a 
hawk. 

The short street was deserted save for the 
figure of a rapidly approaching policeman. 
Why this guardian of the peace had not been 
upon his beat during the fracas could have 
been best explained perhaps by the proprie- 
tor of a disorderly house, from whom at the 
time he had been levying a weekly stipend 
of lust money and a glass of beer. For his 
lapse of duty, however, he made such 
amends as were possible. In short, he took 
the numbers of both taxicabs, the names of 
their occupants, and told them, with stern 
condescension, that they were now at liberty 
to pursue their interrupted way. 

But first Barbara received praise for hav- 
ing blown the whistle, and Bruce and Savage 
were made to say repeatedly that they in- 
sisted on going on with the evening’s enter- 
tainment; that they were not really hurt, 
and that they wouldn’t think of being driven 
Everybody wanted to know 
who Kid Shannon was, and in what con- 
sisted the terror and efficacy of his name. 
But Barbara could only say that he was a 
friend of hers, and a sort of henchman of 
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their host for the evening. Then she said, 
smiling, 

“T’m sorry he didn’t come himself, but 
anyway his whistle is a perfectly good 
whistle, and another time I’ll know enough 
to blow it before anybody gets hurt.” 

Mrs. Bruce insisted on having her hus- 
band ride with her, so Blythe took his place 
in Barbara’s cab, and they reached Marrow 
Lane without further molestation. Indeed, 
it seemed as if rumor had gone ahead of 
them, saying that they were not as other 
swells, but East-Siders in disguise, integral 
parts of the master’s organization, armed 
with the whistle of his lieutenant. They 
were stared at, it is true, and commented 
upon, but with awe now and childish admira- 
tion. 

The door of Blizzard’s house was opened 
for them by Kid Shannon. 

“Why, Mr. Shannon,” exclaimed Bar- 
bara, “I blew your whistle, and you never 
came.” 

“And wasn’t the whistling enough?” 

“Why, yes.” 

He smiled the smile of a general who 
knows that his troops are in a state of per- 
fect discipline. ‘‘The boss is expecting 
you,” he said. ‘Please step right in.” 

A faint odor of roses greeted them. 


XXVI 


OnE light, not strong, illuminated the leg- 
less man’s face. Barbara and her friends sat 


in half-darkness. Kid Shannon went out of 
the room on tiptoe, closing the door softly 
behind him. Of Rose, crouched under the 
keyboard of the grand piano, her hands on 
the pedals, nothing could be seen, owing to a 
grouping of small palms and flowers in pots. 
The stump of Blizzard’s right leg touched 
her shoulder. She was trembling. So was 
Blizzard. He was trembling with stage 
fright; she with Blizzard fright. His hands, 
thick with agile muscles and heavy as hams, 
though he had just been soaking them in hot 
water, seemed powerless to him, and stiff. 
He struck a chord, and it sounded to him 
not like the voices of a musical instrument, 
but like a clattering together of tin dishes. 
This enraged him. His self-consciousness 
vanished. Those. ivory keys and _ well- 
tempered wires had fooled him. He hated 
his piano. And he began to punishit. The 
heavy hands, rising and falling with the 
speed and strength of lightning strokes, pro- 


duced a volume of tone which perhaps no 
other player in the world could have 
equaled. 

Blythe, a great amateur of music, had 
come in a skeptical mood. He now sat more 
erect, his face, eyebrows raised, turned to 
Blizzard, his ears recalling to him certain 
moments of Rubinstein’s playing. 

But Blizzard no longer hated his piano. 
It had stood up nobly to his assault. It 
was a brave instrument, well bred, a friend 
full of rare qualities—for a friend to show 
off. And, the swollen veins in his forehead 
flattening, he began to make his peace with 
his piano. It could do more than shout and 
rage. It could sing like an angel in all lan- 
guages; it could be witty, humorous, heart- 
rending, heart-healing, chaste, passionate, 
helpful, mischievous. And it could be wise 
and eloquent. It could stand up for a 
friend, and explain his sins away, and get 
him forgiven in high places. 

And even as Blizzard thought, so he 
played. He was no longer conscious of him- 
self or his guests, not even of Barbara. As 
for Rose, she was merely a pedal, in perfect 
mechanical adjustment. He was not even 
conscious of his thoughts. They came and 
went without deliberation, and were ex- 
pressed as they came and dismissed as they 
went in the terms of his extraordinary 
improvisation. 

But it came to this at last, that he thought 
only of beautiful things, so that even his face 
was stripped of wickedness, and his fingers 
loosed one by one the voices of angels, until 
it seemed as if the whole room was full of 
them—all singing. And the singing died 
away in stately tones to silence. 

The legless man looked straight ahead of 
him into the dim room. Then, smiling, his 
head a little on one side, he caressed his 
piano so that it gave out Chopin’s 7th Pre- 
lude, which, as all the world knows, is a 
little girl who smiles because she is happy; 
and she is happy because so many of the 
flowers in the garden are blue. It is not 
known why this makes her happy, only that 
it does. 

And forthwith he played Chopin and only 
Chopin: brooks and pools of sound to which 
you did not listen, but in which you bathed. 
And in his soul the legless man was playing 
only for Barbara, and only to Barbara. And 
so powerful was this obsession that it stole 
out of him like some hypnotic influence, 
affected the others, and gave him away. 








DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


In his soul the legless man was playing only for Barbara, and only to Barbara. And so powerful was this 
Blythe looked toward Barbara, not realizing why, then Haddon looked, then Mrs. Bruce. Barbara 


happy yearning, his soul quick with genius, was making love to her; asking her to forget his 





obsession that it stole out of him like some hypnotic influence, affected the others, and gave him away. First 
felt the warm blood in her cheeks. She was troubled, unhappy, touched. A man, his face full of un- 
shortcomings, to forgive his sins, to give him a hand upward out of the dark places into the light 
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First Blythe looked toward Barbara, not 
realizing why, then Haddon looked, then 
Mrs. Bruce. 

Barbara felt the warm blood in her cheeks. 
She was troubled, unhappy, touched. A 
man, his face full of unhappy yearning, his 
soul quick with genius, was making love to 
her; asking her to forget his shortcomings, 
to forgive his sins, to give him a hand up- 
ward out of the dark places into the light. 
He followed her, always pleading, by brooks, 
into valleys, through flowery meadows in the 
early morning, into solemn churches, into 
groves of cypress flooded with moonlight. 

Blythe could have sworn that a woman 
sobbed, but his eyes, used by now to the 
obscurity, told him that it was neither Mrs. 
Bruce nor Barbara. The piano burst into a 
storm of sound, under cover of which Rose, 
still at her post, torn with jealousy, continued 
to pedal at the direction of her lord and 
master, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. Devils filled the room, whirling in 
mad dances; they screamed and yelled; the 
souls of the damned screeched in torment; 
and the face of him who invoked the inferno, 
swollen, streaming with sweat, the eyes 
glazed, protruding, was the face of a mad- 
man. 

Rose, for whom her master’s playing had 
the eloquence and precision of speech, forgot 
her jealousy in fear of those consequences 
which her ill-timed sobbing must bring upon 
her. Her tears dried as in a desert wind; 
her sobs ceased, and in a moment or two 
the madness was going out of Blizzard’s 
music and out of his face. He rested, pre- 
luded, and then began to play Beethoven, 
quietly, with a pure singing tone, music of a 
heavenly sanity. 

The jarred feelings of his audience were 
soothed. Into his own face there stole 
a high-priest look. And when he had fin- 
ished playing, this look remained for a few 
moments. Then he laughed quietly and, 
speaking for the first time, expressed the 
hope that he had not made them listen too 
long. 

He reached for the wall behind him, and 
turned a switch so that the room became 
brightly lighted. Then, reluctantly, he 
came out from behind the piano, swinging 
between his crutches, and leaving Rose to 
escape at the first favorable opportunity. 
His descent from colossus to cripple had an 
unpleasant effect. And the question, “How 
the deuce do you work the pedals?” was 


jerked from Blythe, usually a most tactful 
person. 

“Why,” said Blizzard simply, “I have an 
assistant.” He caught Barbara’s eye and 
reddened a little. “A young man who is 
musical and intelligent. We have a system 
of signals, and—but I think there is a sort of 
thought communication that comes of much 
rehearsing together. And in our best mo- 
ments we do pretty well. But sometimes 
when our minds are not tuned together we 
make a dreadful hack of things.” 

He might have added, “At such times I 
drag her about by the hair and beat her.”’ 
But he didn’t. He looked instead the pic- 
ture of a very patient man who makes the 
best of things. 

“Whatever you do at times,” said Bar- 
bara gently, “you have done wonders to- 
night. But you know better than we do 
how good your playing is. So what is the 
use of praising it—to you?” 

She felt that he was her own private dis- 
covery—almost her property. And know- 
ing that her friends were still profoundly 
affected by his playing, she was filled with 
honest pride. Her eyes flashed, her cheeks 
glowed. 

“What did I tell you?” she exclaimed. 
“Was I right? Didn’t I promise that he 
would make good? Did he?” 

She was delighted with Blizzard, de- 
lighted with herself, delighted with the 
whole party. She had forgotten the mad- 
man face that he had showed. She forgot 
that he was a cripple, a thing soured and 
wicked. She thought of him only as a great 
genius, which she herself had discovered. 

The childlike pleasure which she felt com- 
municated itself to the others, and Blizzard, 
escaping an ovation of honest praise, led 
them into the next room, where, among 
palms and roses, such a supper was spread as 
gamblers, the big men of the profession, 
spread for their victims. 

The mere sight of the champagne-glasses 
loosened the men’s tongues. Talk flowed. 
Mrs. Bruce and Barbara, seated right and 
left of their host, made much of his music 
and his hospitality. For once in his life he 
was genuinely happy. He looked very 
handsome, very high minded, very modest, 
a man’s man. Sitting, he was much taller 
than the others. You forgot that, standing, 
he was but a dwarf. He towered at the 
head of his table, his mind working in 
swift, good-natured, hospitable flashes. It 


’ 
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was obvious that he had been born a gentle- 
man, and that he had never “forgotten 
how.” It was obvious, too, that he was a 
man of power and position, who when he 
wished could spend money like a great lord, 
and who was accustomed to give orders. 

In his manner to Barbara there was (per- 
haps noticeable only to herself) an air of 
long-proved friendship and a kind of guard- 
ianly tenderness, and he managed somehow 
to convey to her that she had an immense 
influence over him; that he looked to her for 
help—for inspiration. 

The desire to make a great man of him 
invaded her mind. Her heart warmed 
toward him. 

“T wonder,” said Bruce suddenly, “‘ where 
our wandering Wilmot is to-night?”’ 

“T drink to him,” said the beggar quickly, 
“wherever he is, and wish him luck.” 

But the poison had been spilled on Bar- 
bara’s evening. For three hours she had 
not once thought of the man who twelve 
hours ago she had really wanted to marry. 
And her heart meanwhile had warmed and 


expanded toward one who at best was a 
prodigiously successful crook and rascal, 
and she was ashamed. But for all that 
neither the warmth nor the triumphant 
sense of influence and conquest went out of 
her heart. And later, when Mrs. Bruce 
said, “I really think we ought to go,” Bar- 
bara, outwardly all sweetness and agree- 
ment, was inwardly annoyed. She wanted 
very much to stay, for she knew that the 
moment she was alone her conscience would 
give her no peace, and that she would 
make resolutions which she would not, judg- 
ing from past experiences, be able to keep. 
She would resolve to abandon her bust of 
Blizzard, resolve never to see the creature 
again, since it seemed that he had in him 
power upon her emotions—dangerous power. 

“Do we work to-morrow, Miss Ferris?” 

The words, “No, I’m afraid not to- 
morrow,” rose to her lips. The words, 
“ Please, at the usual time,” came out. 

And she felt as if his will, not her own, 
had caused her to say those words. Her 
heart gave a sudden leap of fear. 


The next instalment of ‘‘The Penalty’’ will appear in the January issue. 
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A New Jack London Serial for 


Cosmopolitan 


We are bubbling over with the news and want to tell 1t—quick. 
For three years Jack London has been working on a novel—a 
novel dealing with a great big American theme and with the loves, 
passions, adventures of real, sure-enough people out West. 
a regular Jack London type of story, with plenty of good red blood 
in it, and the best novel, he thinks, that he has turned out yet. 
We agree with him, and so are especially glad to tell you about it 


It will begin in April Cosmopolitan and run through most 
of the year. It will be one of the feast of good things that will make 
the coming year the red-letter year in the whole history of Cos- 
Be sure now that your subscription covers every issue. 
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It is 
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N January, 1912, a middle- 
aged man with one leg two 
and one-half inches shorter 
than the other was ad- 

mitted to a Chicago 
hospital. Two years 
before he had slipped 
on a car-track, and 
his injury had been 
diagnosed as a dis- 
location of the 

hip. An X-ray 
photograph 
showed that 

the long bone 

of the leg was 
broken just at 

the angle where 

it bends sharply to 
join the trunk and 
form the hip-joint. 
Dr. John B. Murphy, 
then president of the 
American Medical 
Association and one 
of the world’s most 
distinguished operat- 
ing .surgeons, fast- 
ened the broken 
bones together by 


Dr. Morton's first demonstration, in 1846, of ether 
the first time in the world’s history pain was ban- 


EpiTor’s Note.—Did you know that of all the 
science alone has kept pace with surgery during 
is the fact, and it should give pause to the 
the operating-room of being too willing 

the knife should be a last resort. It 

first step, as it is the only one prom- 

when Death was one of those at the 

may be taken unafraid, although 

of life itself, for if there is any 

find it. The following article, 

world’s most eminent surgeons, 

marvels performed in _ the 


nary wire nails through 
the two parts. The 
nails held the bone 
together sufficient- 
ly to enable the, 
patient to walk as 
soon as the ex- 
ternal incision 

had healed. 
Three months 

later the new 
growth of 
bone had 
made the 
broken part 
stronger than 

ever, and the 


the simple process of Dr. Wilkiam T.G. Morton, discoverer of the anesthetic properties nails were 
driving three ordi- of ether—a long step toward the wonderful surgical feats of to-day then removed. 
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arts and sciences electrical 
the last half-century? Such 

critics who accuse the men of 
to use the knife—who say that 
shouldn’t; it should often be the 
ising a ray of hope. Time was 
operating-table; now the anesthetic 
the knife is to search the very seat 
healing possible modern surgery will 
which has been edited by one of the 
tells of a few of the many modern-day 
operating-room in the search for health. 

































The accident that had disabled this man 
for two years was a common, every-day 0C- Exploring a man's 
currence, such as happens to thousands of Tick a cite aie 
persons every year. In this case, as in X-rays 
many similar cases, the man had resigned 
himself to permanent lameness until a surgeon with suffi- 
cient knowledge and skill quickly removed what would 
have been a lifelong affliction. 

This, too, is happening every day, as modern surgical 
knowledge becomes more widely disseminated and the 
general public becomes more fully informed of the won- 
derful possibilities of repair work on the human body 
which discoveries made within the lifetime of men still on 
earth, and particularly within the last dozen years, have 
placed at the command of the modern surgeon. As re- 
cently as seventy. years ago the surgeon’s knife was a last 
resort, and a desperate one, from which even the most heroic 
flinched. It is impossible for us of the present generation to 
picture the horrors of surgery prior to 1846 without a shudder. 




































Dr. Wilhelm Roentgen, discoverer 


of Roentgen or X-rays 
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Every severed nerve took its toll of excruci- 
ating agony. ~The flow of blood, checked 
only by crude bandaging, made anything 
like accurate operative procedure impossi- 
ble, and usually so exhausted the vitality of 
the patient that recovery was impossible. 
Nor did the horrors end there. Such iron- 
willed and iron-constitutioned victims as 
survived the pain and shock and blood- 
letting ran the even more terrible risk of in- 
fection of the wound and death from “hos- 
pital gangrene,” or blood-poisoning. And, 
once the surgical wound was clesed, there 
was no means by which the conditions under 
the skin could be ascertained without again 
resorting to the knife. 

To-day pain and its attendant shock have 
been eliminated from surgery; the most 
serious and protracted operations are prac- 
tically bloodless; the risk of infection has 
been eliminated, and the interior, even of 
the solid portions of the human structure, 
may be inspected by the trained observer 
without even slight discomfort to the pa- 
tient. An operation, once a terror rightly 
to be dreaded, is no longer a bugbear to 
the well-informed; and fear of the knife is 
rightly giving place to increasing confidence 
in the surgeon’s power to alleviate suffering 
and restore to the physical being its normal 
functions and activities. 

Given the requisite technical skill and 
thorough scientific knowledge of the mate- 
rials in which he is working and the surgeon 
of to-day can handle human flesh and bones 
much as the skilled cabinet-maker handles 
the wood from which he constructs his mar- 
vels of handicraft. Indeed, the comparison 
is an apt one, for the saw and chisel, and 
even hammer and nails, form part of the 
modern surgeon’s equipment. Even the 
brace-and-bit, which is in every carpenter’s 
kit, is a surgical instrument. 


NAILING BROKEN BONES TOGETHER 


Walking around Chicago is a young man 
whose foot is fastened to his leg with a six- 
teen-penny nail. The accident that sent 
him to the hospital was another every-day 
affair—a fall of twenty feet from a hay-loft. 
He landed on his right foot, dislocating the 
ankle. For seven months after treatment 
he walked on crutches, and for some time 
thereafter hobbled about on the outside 
edge of his foot. In this case, too, 
Dr. Murphy used the carpenter’s tools— 
hammer and nails. The larger bone of the 


lower leg was pulled into its proper position, 
and a sixteen-penny nail was driven u 
through the sole of the foot, fastening the 
largest foot-bone to the end of the leg-bone, 
while at the same time the smaller leg-bone 
was nailed to the larger one, and one of the 
smaller bones of the foot was also fastened 
to the leg-bone with nails. Complete re- 
covery followed, and the small nails were 
afterward withdrawn, but the liveryman 
will walk the rest of his life with the large 
nail still in place, since this was so firmly 
imbedded that it could not be readily with- 
drawn and no particular harm was done by 
allowing it to remain, since the new joint 
was necessarily stiff. 


CANCER AND THE SURGEON’S KNIFE 


Cancer, the dread disease that eats its 
way into the tissues, the bones, and the 
vital organs, and is inevitably fatal when 
unchecked, yields to the surgeon’s knife 
if taken in time, and to no other known 
remedy. The skilful surgeon of to-day cuts 
down almost to the very seat of life itself 
and brings the cancer-sufferer back from-the 
brink of the grave. Such operations as the 
removal of the lower jaw and the substitu- 
tion of a metal framework are possible 
to any surgeon having the requisite skill. 
What could be more marvelous than such 
an operation, recently performed, in which 
a cancerous jaw-bone was removed from a 
young woman and a silver frame substi- 
tuted, the operation leaving her undisfig- 
ured and hardly even discommoded by the 
substitution? To those who realize that 
cancer kills annually one person out of every 
eight or nine hundred living in civilized com- 
munities—causes one out of every nine or 
ten deaths—and is increasing in prevalence 
at a rapid rate, the knowledge that perhaps 
most cases can be cured by the early use of 
the knife should bring a message of cheer. 

As in cancer, so in many other forms of 
illness, as distinguished from accidental in- 
juries, the surgeon’s skill accomplishes cures 
impossible by other means, and marvelous 
is the freedom with which the interior of the 
human body may be explored without dan-- 
ger. Until within a very few years young 
men in the medical colleges were taught 
that any opening of the abdominal cavity 
was almost certainly fatal to the patient. 
And that was true in the days before 
aseptic, bloodless surgery obtained. To- 
day the abdominal cavity is opened daily by 
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hundreds of surgeons for the removal of 
the vermiform appendix, the inflammation 
of which is one of the commonest of dis- 
eases—a disease that, under the old name 
of perityphlitis, formerly took its toll of 
thousands of lives annually the world 
around. Now we. know it as appendi- 
citis, and cure it with the knife. 

Indeed, the most 
complete and 
daring ex- 

















Administer- 
ing an anesthetic. 
Contrast this scientific, 
careful way with the crude method 
first employed as shown on page 74 














plorations of the abdominal 
cavity are made daily without 
injury, and are only paralleled 
by the freedom with which the 
upper or thoracic cavity, con- 
taining the lungs and heart, 

is opened for surgical repair 
work. A stab wound in the 
heart is no longer necessarily 
fatal. Heart-wounds have been 
sewn up with complete recov- 
ery. The thinning of the walls 
of the great aorta, the 

artery leading upward Dr.W.W. Keen, whose 
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from the heart, caus- brain-operations are among 
ing this blood-vessel the miracles of surgery 





to distend and producing the condition 
known as an aneurism, has heretofore been 
regarded as incurable. 
To-day surgical sci- 
ence enables the 

surgeon to cut 
through a 

couple of ribs, 

open the chest, 
insert a spiral 






























Dr. Horace 
Wells, an 
American dentist, 
who first used an anesthet- 
ic in a surgical operation 








































coil of delicate gold 
wire to strengthen the 

weakened arterial walls 
—and the patient lives 
out his normal span. 

To open the brain-cavity 
in the old days was a surgical 
crime equivalent to murder— 

indeed, in most cases, it was 

murder. More than twenty 

years ago Dr. Roswell Park, of 

Buffalo, led the way in opera- 

tions upon the brain, for the re- 

moval of tumors and _ skull 
depressions—whose presence is 

the cause of an extraordinarily 
large percentage of cases of 
paralysis, insanity, and moral | 
degeneracy — and the blood- 
clots which cause apoplexy. 
So completely has the pos- 

sibility of localizing brain 

lesions and remedying 
them by operations been 
demonstrated by this pioneer 
work of Dr. Park’s and the 
long series of startling cases re- 
ported by Dr. W. W. Keen, of 
Philadelphia, and others, that the good 
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surgeon of to-day does not 
hesitate to open the cra- 
nium and conduct exten- 
sive repairs upon the bones 
of the skull and the brain 
itself, without danger to 
the patient. 

Even more marvelous 


are the cures accomplished 


Dr. Alexis 

Carrzl, who has 

just been awarded 

the Nobel prize in 
medicine for his discov- 
eries in surgery 


by modern surgery in the 
very large class of cases 
in which an obscure and 
unnoticed skull depres- 
sion is found to be the 
cause of otherwise unex- 
plainable mental eccen- 
tricities. Who has not 
known an “incorrigible” 
boy, a lad who, in spite 
of model domestic influ- 
ences and patient effort on the part of 
parents and teachers, consistently and 
persistently mishehaves? Up to only 
a few years ago such boys, apparently 
devoid of all “moral sense,” were 
regarded as deliberately wicked. 
Now we know that most of 
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Diagram showing how a dowel of transplanted bone 
is inserted to hold broken long bones in place.— 
New bone material growing in the body - 
from transplanted fragments 


X-ray photographs of a 
broken thigh-bone nailed 
together and a dislocated 
ankle remedied by nailing 
the foot to the leg-bone 


them are merely good 

boys who are phys- 

ically defective, 

usually because of 

some accident in 

childhood which 

seemed so trivial at 

the time that all 

memory of it has 

passed from the 

family mind. The 

baby. falls down- 

stairs and bumps its 

little head on a top 

or-a marble. -The 

bruise seon disap- 

pears, and the 

accident is 

forgotten. 

Ten or 

twelve 

years later 

the child, now 

a well-grown boy, 

exhibits tendencies 

that cause his teach- 

ers unending trouble 

and his mother hours of 

heart-breaking agony, while 

his father tries to cure him 

of lying, swearing, and general 

“toughness” by the ancient 
remedy of the whip. 

What this boy needs is not the w hip, 
but the attention of the skilled surgeon. 
An examination of the skulls of boys of 
just this type nearly always reveals a 
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depressed spot, resulting from some child- 
hood injury. The operation for the removal 
of such depressions is simple and harmless, 
and the percentage of complete restoration 
of normal mental and moral functions sur- 
prisingly large. So well recognized is the fact 
that ““bad boys” are usually physically de- 
fective that the juvenile courts of Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and perhaps other cities now 
have attached to their staffs skilful medical 
observers and surgeons, whose corrective 
influence is much more necessary and effi- 
cient than any reformatory sentence could 
possibly be. 


“STUPIDITY” A CASE FOR* THE SURGEON 


Much, if not all, of the “stupidity” of 
backward children is now known to be due 
to causes often curable by simple surgical 
means. An investigation of the backward 
children in the New York public schools 
disclosed the fact that more than five in 
every hundred pupils are affected with en- 
larged tonsils or adenoid growths in the 
upper part of the throat. More than seven 
thousand operations for the removal of 
these conditions were performed in the pub- 


lic schools, and as many “backward”’ chil-' 


dren were enabled to keep up with their 
classes. 

Rightly considered, such surgical achieve- 
ments as I have already described are noth- 
ing short of wonderful, but still more won- 
derful things are béing done almost daily, 
and the day of positive miracles is not far 
off. The day is almost at hand when the 
loss of a hand or a foot, an arm or a leg, by 
any of the accidents that become more com- 
mon as society becomes more complex, will 
not be more than a temporary inconven- 
ience. The effects of accidents and diseases 
that completely destroy the bones, the skin, 
muscles and tendons, blood-vessels and 
nerves, the glands, and even many of the so- 
called vital organs, are already being offset 
by surgery. So miraculous, indeed, viewed 
in the light of the knowledge of yesterday, 
are the surgical achievements of to-day that 
no one can put his finger upon any given 
point and say: ‘Here human skill ends. 
From this point on the knife may not dare 
to venture.” 

There are no apparent limits to the possi- 
bilities of the surgical transformation of the 
human body. There is hardly a part of the 
body that cannot be used for repair work 
upon other bodies. Even the lifeless hulks 
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of the dead can and do furnish material with 
which to strengthen and preserve the bodies 
of the living. 

The suggestion that such material, avail- 
able for such use, should not be discarded 
by burial or destroyed by cremation, but 
preserved for use in restoring to health and 
activity those who are still alive, is seriously 
urged by eminent surgeons, foremost among 
whom is Dr. Roswell Park, LL.D., who is 
professor of surgery in the University of 
Buffalo, founder of the New York State 
Pathological Laboratory, and the author of 
standard text-books on surgery. Through- 
out the profession any suggestion coming 
from him is listened to with the greatest 
respect. His forceful exposition of the pos- 
sibilities that already lie open to the suffi- 
ciently skilled operator in transplantations 
from the dead to the living opens the widest 
range of possibilities to the imagination. 


THE DEAD TO SERVE THE LIVING 


“Let a healthy young woman meet acci- 
dental and instantaneous death,” said Dr. 
Park, in a recent address on “‘ Thanatology”’ 
which has attracted the attention of the 
medical profession in all parts of the coun- 
try. “It would be possible to use no in- 
considerable portion of her body for graft- 
ing or other justifiable surgical procedures. 
The arteries and nerves could be used, both 
in the fresh state, and the former even after 
preservation, for suitable transplantation or 
repair work on the vascular and nervous 
systems of a considerable number of other 
people. So, also, could the thyroid, the 
cornea, and especially the bones. All the 
teeth, if healthy, could be reimplanted. 
With the thin bones, ribs especially, plastic 
operations—particularly on the noses—of 
fifty people could be made. And then the 
exterior of the body could be made to sup- 
ply any amount of normal integument with 
which to do heterologous dermatoplastic 
operations, or would furnish an almost inex- 
haustible supply of epidermis for Thiersch 
grafts, which latter material need not be 
used in the fresh state, but could be pre- 
served and made available some days and 
even weeks later. A portion of the muscles 
might possibly be made available, and possi- 
bly some other portion of the remains might 
be utilized for some unusual purpose. Then, 
what extracts or extractives might be pre- 
pared from other parts of the body—pitui- 
tary, adrenals, bone-marrow, etc.! The 
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tendons might be prepared for sutures. Every one of 
these procedures would give promise of success, the 
technique being in every respect satisfactory. 

“This is, after all, not a fantastic dream, nor such 
an extreme picture as would at first appear, since 
every organ or tissue above mentioned—and more 
—has been used as indicated, and with success.” 

The discovery by Dr. W. T. G. Morton, a Boston 
dentist, of the anesthetic power of the vapor of 
ether, which he first employed on September 30, 
1846, following the discovery of nitrous oxide by Dr. 
Horace G. Wells, a dentist of New Haven, marks 
the beginning of modern surgery. Morton’s discovery 
traveled around the world, was instantly adopted 
by surgeons everywhere, and was followed, in Novem- 
ber, 1847, by the introduction of chloroform by Sir 
James Simpson. To-day the dangers attending the 
use of anesthetics—dangers at their worst incomparable 


X-ray photograph of a silver frame which replaced a 
diseased jaw-bone. The lower photographs show 
that the artificial jaw worked as well as the 
natural one and resulted in no disfigurement 


with the dangers of surgery on the conscious 
patient—have been almost entirely elimi- 
nated, and even the discomforts seem in a fair 
way to be abolished by recent discoveries. 

Painless surgery, giving the surgeon more 
time in which to operate slowly and care- 
fully, ac once resulted in an increase of 
operative skill, which received a further im- 


Dr. John B. Mur- 

phy, of Chicago, 

one of the world’s 
most distinguished 
surgeons. He nails 
broken bones together, 
substitutes metal 
frameworks for dis 
eased bones, and cheats, 
Death with the knife at 
every opportunity. The 
silver jaw pictured on 
this page, the nailed 
bones shown on page 
78, were operations 

performed by him 


petus when Sir Spencer Wells substituted 
for the old compression bandage the modern 
artery forceps, by which each blood-vessel is 
seized and held as it is reached in the opera- 
tion, preventing unnecessary loss of blood 
by the patient and leaving the surgeon an 
unobstructed view of the tissues in which 
he is working. 

Then came the next epoch-making step 
forward—the discovery by Dr. Joseph Lister 


of the efficacy of 

carbolic-acid solu- 

tion in preventing 

infection. Introduced 

in 1867, Lord Lister’s . 

technique was gradually 

improved, its study paralleling the study 
of bacteriology, until Lawson Tait, intro- 
ducing modern aseptic surgery, gave to the 
world a new phrase, “surgical cleanliness” 
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—than which nothing can be more clean. 
Surgical cleanliness alone—the cleanliness 
that excludes from the operating-room every 
object in which the germs of infection might 
find lodgment, and guards even the air 
against contamination from the breath of 
the surgeon and his assistants—is now relied 
upon solely and successfully to insure the 
complete and comfortable recovery of the 
surgical patient. 

The painless, bloodless, pusless, almost 
scarless surgical operation of to-day com- 
pleted, the surgeon finds ready to hand, for 
the inspection of the healing processes in 
the path of the knife, the wonderful Roent- 
gen rays—the so-called X-rays—by means 
of which photographs showing in shadows 
of varying degrees of density exactly what 
conditions exist inside the body are made 
with a minimum of difficulty. 

All these discoveries and inventions, mak- 
ing surgery safer for the patient and easier 
for the surgeon, have enabled present-day 
operators to concentrate on the one element 
which each must develop for himself—the 
improvement of his technique, of his per- 
sonal skill with the knife. Little remains to 
learn of the science of surgery. All that re- 
mains to be perfected is the art, and should 
the next seventy years show as rapid prog- 
ress in this wise as did the last, the wildest 
dreams of surgical possibilities would not 
appear absurd. 


A MAN WITHOUT A STOMACH 


Even as I am writing this the cables 
bring the story of the removal of the entire 
stomach from a young French farmer by the 
famous Dr. Roulies, of Agen. The lower 
end of the esophagus was sewed directly to 
the upper end of the small intestine, and 
there is every reason to believe that, except 
for the necessity of being somewhat careful 
as to his diet, the patient will live out his 
allotted span. Accidental injuries involving 
the stomach are not uncommon; ulcers, 
cancers, and milder forms of disease of the 
stomach are still less rare. It may yet be 
possible to transplant the healthy stomach 
from a dead body to a living person, and in 
the meantime, it has been demonstrated 
that the skilful surgeon can remove the 
stomach entirely and save the patient’s life. 
What this miracle means to suffering hu- 
manity is difficult to express in terms suffi- 
ciently convincing. And greater miracles 
are close at hand. 
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One of the greatest advances in medical 
science in recent years has been the discov- 
ery of the functions of the ductless glands— 
the pituitary gland at the base of the brain, 
which regulates the growth of the bones, 
and the thyroid gland in the throat, which 
controls the development of the brain, An 
undeveloped thyroid causes idiocy—but a 
thyroid may be grafted in, and brain de- 
velopment will be resumed by nature! No 
family is secure from the possibility of an 
imbecile child. We all have seen, many 
times, pitiful idiots, physically “grown up,” 
but with minds like those of young children. 
Now the reasonable certainty of improve- 
ment and the hope of permanent cure are 
held out by the surgeon. 


MAKING MEN “‘GROW UP” MENTALLY 


Dr. Park, whose work in transplantation 
has been largely with the glands, recently 
grafted sections from an enlarged thyroid—a 
goiter—excised from the neck of one patient 
into the body of a young woman whose men- 
tality was that of achildof six. Two pieces of 
the thyroid gland were inserted through slits 
beneath theskin and muscles of the abdomen. 
An almost immediate improvement in the 
patient’s mental condition followed. After 
a second grafting of fresh thyroid glands she 
showed still further improvement. The 
cure in this case is not yet complete, and 
may never be, but any degree of mental im- 
provement in- such cases is an unmixed 
blessing. Even such apparent miracles seem 
commonplace when compared with the still 
greater marvels of the transplantation of 
skin, bones, blood-vessels, tendons, and 
organs from one part of the body to another, 
from one individual to another, or from the 
bodies of the dead to the living. To ream 
out the hollow center of a fractured long 
bone of the arm or leg, insert a bone cut 
from some other part of the patient’s body, 
and leave it there to form a nucleus for 
the new bone-growth which nature begins 
at once, is not regarded as an exceptionally 
dificult job of repair work. Entire new 
bones have been grown inside the body by 
this means. ; 

Diseases that attack the bones are 
far more common than is generally under- 
stood. Your child or mine may from a 
variety of causes develop tuberculosis, caus- 
ing the bones to decay. Thousands of little 
cripples from such causes are found in every 
large city, and there are few of us who have 
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not been brought into personal contact with 
them, if not in our own families. Now 
surgery offers by bone-transplantation not 
only relief but permanent cure for the vast 
majority of such cases. 

In a case recently reported the larger of 
the two bones of the lower leg of a little girl 
of six had been eaten away by disease. Dr. 
Murphy cut a triangular section of bone, 
five and one-half inches long, from the 
larger bone of the other leg and planted it in 
the place of the missing bone. Three months 
after the operation the X-ray showed that 
the new bone was growing in both direc- 
tions. One year later an X-ray photograph 
showed a complete new bone, and the child 
was able to walk and run and dance as well 
as though she had never had any trouble. 


NEW LIMBS FROM TRANSPLANTED BONES 


Sir William Macewen, F.R.S., of Glas- 
gow, a pioneer in bone-transplantation, 
thirty years ago removed from a child of 
three the upper bone of the arm, which had 
decayed through disease. Fifteen months 
afterward he inserted in the arm pieces of 
bone that had been removed from the leg 
of another child in an operation for bow- 
legs. For the past fifteen years the patient 
into whom the bone was grafted, now a man 
of thirty-three, has worked as a carpenter 
and pattern-maker with complete use of 
the arm, an entire new bone having grown 
from the fragments so deftly transplanted. 

Clubfoot, a deformity with which many 
children are born, no longer dooms its vic- 
tims to limp their clumsy way through life, 
barred from the sports and games of their 
associates. In the clubfooted child some 
of the bones of the foot are absent or have 
failed to develop. In the New York Post- 
Graduate Hospital Dr. Fred. H. Albee, 
whose work in bone-transplantation has 
been extensive and varied, has recently 
used with complete success bones taken 
from the limbs of healthy children who have 
died violent deaths—bones that, in some 
instances, had been preserved for days or 
weeks after death—in grafting operations 
for the cure of clubfoot in infants. More 
remarkable still, Dr. Albee has found a way 
of curing humpbacks by bone-grafting. 

It is difficult to imagine a more pitiful de- 
formity than humpback, and there is hardly 
a village in which children so afflicted are not 
to be seen daily. The deformity is caused 
by the tubercular decay of the bones of the 


spinal column—‘“Pott’s disease.” By Dr. 
Albee’s method, used now successfully in 
many hospitals, pieces of bone taken from 
other bodies, or from the little patient’s own 
shin-bone, are grafted into the places from 
which the diseased portions of the vertebre 
are cut away, and in the course of a short 
time the new bone-growth fixes them firmly, 
and the little backbones are straight and 
strong again. In the summer of 1912 five 
humpbacks were discharged as cured from 
the Sea Breeze Hospital, and hundreds of 
others have been recently operated upon 
elsewhere. 

One of the commonest—perhaps the com- 
monest—of accidents is the: crushing of a 
finger. The door blows shut when your 
hand is carelessly resting on the jamb; a 
tangled bit of cotton-waste draws your 
hand into a gear as you are cleaning your 
machine; you miss your stroke with the 
hammer—smash goes a finger or two. For- 
merly this meant amputation. Now it 
means, if the surgeon is skilful, transy lanta- 
tion. Unless the soft tissues have been en- 
tirely destroyed by the accident fresh bone 
can be grafted in and a complete restoration 
of the functions of the fingers obtained. Ii 
no other bones are readily available Dr. E. 
Lexer, of Jena, Prussia, perhaps the leading 
European authority on bone-transplanta- 
tion, uses bones taken from the patient’s 
own toes, which can be much more easily 
spared than fingers, and the transplanted 
joints are as flexible as the original ones. 


A NEW USE FOR THE CRIMINAL 


Dr. Lexer has reported many interesting 
cases in which he has transplanted bones 
from one individual to another, and in many 
cases has approximated a realization of Dr. 
Park’s suggestion by utilizing freshly ampu- 
tated limbs for bone-grafting. In one case, 
moreover, the suggestion of using the bodies 
of the dead was fully realized. The patient’s 
knee had been crushed in a railroad acci- 
dent—another of the too-frequent, every- 
day occurrences which might happen to you 
whenever you go traveling. Dr. Lexer re- 
moved the entire joint and replaced it with 
a similar portion taken from the body of 
a criminal eight hours after the latter’s 
execution. 

The use of the ribs in grafting operations 
on the face is almost entirely a question of 
technique. Dr. Clarence A. McWilliams, of 
New York, recently removed the jaw from 
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a boy suffering from a cancer and made a 
complete new jaw-bone with perfect results 
out of one of the boy’s own ribs. Dr. Wil- 
liam Wesley Carter reports the case of a 
woman of thirty-eight who, as a child of 
three, fell from the cradle and broke her 
nose. ‘Thirty-five years later Dr. 
Carter took a small piece of one of 

her ribs and grafted it into the 

nose, restoring her good looks, and 
incidentally improving her gen- 

eral health, which had been im- 


An aseptic surgical operation. 
Lawson Tait (top portrait) 
introduced this method of in- 
suring to the patient every 


paired by the ob- 
struction of the 
nasal passages. A 
new nose for the 
boy who is hit 
witha baseball bat 
is such a simple 
operation that 
there is no excuse 
for allowing him to 
go through life with 
a facial deformity. 
The epidermis, 
or outer skin, and 104 Lister. 
even the true skin f¢a¢her of 
—the difference modern anti- 


between the terms is important—are 
grafted freely from one part of an indi- 
vidual to another, from one person to an- 
other, and even, according to the reports 
of two eminent Italian surgeons, Bianchi 
and Fiorani, from animals and fowls 

to the human being. Indeed, an- 

other Italian surgeon, De Fran- 

zesco, declares that a bit of 
chicken-skin grafted upon a 

human being actually sprouted 

feathers! And if the possibilities 


chance that cleanliness can give. 

Sterilized gloves and garments are 

worn, and the operators breathe 
through sterilized gauze 


of skin-grafting do 
not appeal to you 
as of personal in- 
terest, consider 
the risk you run 
of being caught in 
a burning building 
and suffering such 
injuries as former- 
ly were always 
fatal—burns that 
denude great areas 
of the body of 
tic anamy.  wike their natural cov- 


method was to kill the ering, without 


germs; Tait's to keep them out which life cannot 
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long continue. Dr. Lexer reports a case in 
which a single flap of skin was transplanted 
to give a new covering to the entire temple, 
cheek, and upper half of the neck of one of 
his patients. And here, too, the bodies of 
the dead are made to serve the living, ac- 
cording to another eminent German sur- 
geon, Gliick, who has used skin from a corpse 
to repair living bodies. 

Even easier is the transplantation of fat 
from one part of the body to another, or 
from one person to another. Sunken places 
in the face can be filled in permanently with 
transplanted fat. Cartilage is also used for 
the same purpose. Tendons are trans- 
planted to restore the functions of im- 
movable joints, veins grafted in to replace 
worn-out arteries, and even the nerves 
successfully repaired by transplantation. 

In repair work on the human eye wonder- 
ful results have been achieved by the mod- 
ern surgeon. Dr. R. S. Copeland, of New 
York, transplanted with perfect results a 
section of the cornea from a white woman’s 
eye, which had to be removed as the result 
of an accident, imto the eye of a Chinese 
merchant whose sight had been lost through 
disease. Dr. Henry R. Lesser recently 
operated on a man of twenty-four who at the 
age of nine had suffered from measles. The 
sight of one eye wascompletely lost, and with 
the other he had a sensation of light, but 
could not distinguish objects. Dr. Lesser cut 
@ piece out of the cornea and grafted in its 
place the cornea of an eight-months-old 
rabbit. Three months after the operation the 
patient was able to count his fingers twelve 
inches from his eye, to distinguish objects 
sufficiently to walk about unaided, and was 
beginning to recover his color-sense. 


WHAT THE FUTURE PROMISES 


That it will ever be possible to transplant 
most of the important organs and glands 
from the lower animals to man may be 
doubted, since the difference in blood com- 
position between different species—often 
between individuals of the same species— 
makes it impossible for such transplanted 
organs to obtain proper nutrition in their 
new sites. The success of Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, in transplanting various organs 
and parts from one animal to another, how- 
ever, points the way for similar work upon 
the human body to an extent that has not 
yet actually been achieved. 


In 1905 Dr. Carrel, working with Dr. C, 
C. Guthrie in the Hull Physiological Labora- 
tory, of Chicago, removed the entire leg of a 
dog and replaced it successfully, although 
carelessness in bandaging later caused death. 
Dr. Lexer has performed the even more 
difficult feat of transplanting the entire hind 
leg of one dog to another animal, with com- 
plete success—developing a method where- 
by it is easily possible that future surgeons 
may undertake a similar restorative opera- 
tion on the human body. Dr. Carrel’s work 
in transplanting kidneys from one cat to 
another is regarded as an epoch-making 
operative surgery, by demonstrating that a 
sufficient degree of operative skill to make 
such delicate operations possible may be 
acquired and kidney diseases, all too prev- 
alent, permanently cured by the knife. 


A COMPOSITE HUMAN BODY POSSIBLE 


The mind needs to pierce the veil of the 
future but a little way and to add no im- 
probabilities to what has already been dem- 
onstrated to be possible to conceive of a 
living human entity almost every part of 
whose essential bodily structure shall have 
been taken from the living or dead bodies of 
others. Assuming an absolutely perfect 
surgical technique and the solution of the 
few comparatively minor problems in biolog- 
ical chemistry which are not yet fully under- 
stood, and given a sufficiently robust and 
healthy subject, the surgeon of the future 
may possibly yet graft onto one individual a 
new pair of legs and a new pair of arms no 
two of which need come from the same 
human body and some of the bones of which 
may have been taken from the lower animals; 
a complete new skin made up of patches 
from a hundred different sources, living and 
dead; a practically complete digestive ap- 
paratus similarly obtained from numerous 
other bodies; new ribs, new vertebre; new 
bones to replace, bit by bit, the entire 
structure of the skull; new arteries and 
veins, mew muscles and tendons, and a 
sufficient supply of new fat, a complete new 
outfit of secretory glands; a new pair of eyes, 
new teeth—perhaps even new brain-matter. 
There is nothing in the results of the 
thousands of experiments on human beings 
and lower animals which the most skilful 
surgeons of the whole world are making 
daily that negatives the possibility, in the 
not far distant future, of such a fantastic 
monstrosity as [ have just described. 
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OWARD the end of the first 
week in August Strelsa wrote to 
Quarren: 


I wish to tell you something. Last 

winter, when they fished me out of my 

morbid seclusion, I thought that the life I then 

entered upon was the only panacea for the past, 

the only oblivion, the only guaranty for the future. 

Now I suppose I have gone to the other extreme, be- 

cause, let me tell you what I’ve done. Will you 

laugh? I can’t help it if you do; I’ve bought a 
house! What do you think of that? 

And that is not all either. I am going into busi- 
ness, Rix! Don’t dare laugh. Jim has made an 
arrangement with an independent New York florist, 
and I’m going to grow flowers under glass for the 
metropolitan market. And, if I succeed, I may try 
fruits outdoors and in. My small brain is humming 
with schemes, millions of them. Isn’t it heavenly? 

Besides, from my second-story windows I shall 
be able to see Molly’s chimneys above the elms. 
And Molly is going to remain here all winter, be- 
cause, Rix—and this is a close secret—a little heir 
or heiress is coming to make the house of Wycherly 
“an habitation enforced”—and a happier habita- 
tion than it has been since they bought it. 

So, you see, I shall have neighbors all winter— 
two neighbors, for Mrs. Ledwith is wretchedly ill, 
and her physicians have advised her to remain here 
all winter. Poor child—for she is nothing else, 
Rix—I met her for the first time when I went to 
call on Mrs. Sprowl. She’s so young and so empty 
headed, just a shallow, harebrained, little thing 
who had no more moral idea of sin than a humming- 
bird—nor perhaps has she any now except that the 
world has hurt her and broken her wings and dam- 
aged her plumage; and the sunlight in which she 
sparkled for a summer has faded to a chill gray 
twilight! O Rix, it is really pitiful; and somehow 
I can’t seem to remember whether she was guilty 
or not, because she’s so ill, so broken—lying here 
amid the splendor of her huge house. 

You know Mrs. Sprowl is on her way to Carlsbad. 
You haven’t written me what took place in your 
last interview with her; and I’ve asked you twice. 
Won’t you tell me? 

Langly, thank goodness, never disturbs us. And, 
Rix, do you know that he has never been to call on 
Mary Ledwith? He keeps to his own estate, and 
nobody even sees him. Which is all I ask, at any 
rate. 

So Sir Charles called on you and told you about 
Chrysos? Isn’t Sir Charles the most darling man 
you ever knew? J never knew such a man. There 
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is not one atom of anything small or unworthy in 
his character. And I tell you very frankly that, 
thinking about him at times, I am amazed at myself 
for not falling in love with him. 

Which is proof sufficient that if I couldn’t care 
for him [ cannot ever care for any man. Don’t you 
think so? 


What a chasm, Rix, between what we were a year 
ago, and what we care tc be—what we are trying to 
be to-day! Sometimes I think of it, not unhappily, 
merely wondering. 

Toward what goal were we moving a year ago? 
What was there to be of such lives?p—what at the 
end? Why, there was, for us, no more significance 
in living than there is to any overfed animal!—not 
as much! 

Oh, this glorious country of high clouds and far 
horizons!—and alas! for the Streets of Ascalon, 
where such as I once was go to and fro—‘‘clad 
delicately in scarlet and ornaments of gold.” 

‘Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Ascalon”—that the pavements of the Philistines 
have bruised my feet, and their Five Cities wear 
me, and Philistia’s high towers are become a burden 
to my soul. For their gods are too many and too 
strange for me. So Iam decided to remain here—ere 
“those that look out of their windows be darkened, 
and the doors shall be shut in the streets . . . and 
all the daughters of music shall be brought low.” 

My poor comrade! Must you remain a prisoner 
in the streets of Ascalon? Yet, through your soul I 
know as free and fresh a breeze is blowing as stirs 
the curtains at my open window!— You wonderful 
man to evoke in imagery—to visualize and con- 
ceive all that had to be concrete to cure me, soul 
and body, of my hurts! 


And now—when are you coming to see me? Iam 
still at Molly’s, you know. My house is being 
cleaned and sweetened and papered and chintzed 
and made livable and lovable. 

When-—please? 

Your friend and comrade, 
STRELSA. 
Quarren telegraphed: 

I’ll come the moment I can. 
day this week. Letter follows. 

Then he wrote her a long letter, and was 
still at it when Jessie Vining went to lunch 
and when Dankmere got onto his little legs 
and strolled out also. There was no need 
to arouse anybody’s suspicions by hurrying, 
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so Dankmere waited until he turned the 
corner before his little legs began to trot. 
Miss Vining would be at her usual table, 
anyway—and probably as calmly surprised 
to see him as she always was. For the 
repeated accident of their encountering 
at the same restaurant seemed to furnish 
an endless source of astonishment to, them 
both. Apparently Jessie Vining could never 
understand it, and to him it appeared to be 
a coincidence utterly unfathomable. 

Meanwhile Quarren had mailed his letter 
to Strelsa and had returned to his workshop 
in the basement, where several canvases 
awaited his attention. And it was while he 
was particularly busy that the front door- 
bell rang and he had to go up and open. 

At first he did not recognize the figure 
standing on the steps in the glare of the 
sun; then, surprised, he held out his rather 
grimy hand with that instinct of kindness 
toward anything that seemed to need it; 
and the thin pallid hand of Ledwith fell 
limply into his, contracting nervously the 
next second. 

“Comein,” said Quarren pleasantly. “It’s 
very nice of you to think of me, Ledwith.” 

The man’s hollow eyes avoided his and 
roamed restlessly about the gallery, looking 
at picture after picture and scarcely seeing 
them. Inside his loose summer clothing his 
thin, nervous frame was shifting continually 
even while he stood gazing almost vacantly 
at the walls of the gallery. 

For a little while Quarren endeavored to 
interest him in the canvases, meaning only 
charity to a man who had clearly lost his 
grip on things; then, afraid of bewildering 
and distressing a mind so nearly extinct, 
the young fellow remained silent, merely 
accompanying Ledwith capriciously, staring 
into space and twitching his scarred fingers. 

““You’re busy, I suppose,”’ he said. 

“Yes, Iam,” said Quarren frankly. “But 
that needn’t make any difference if you’d 
care to come to the basement and talk to me 
while I’m at work.” He laughed. ‘“ You 
ought to take up some fad and make a busi- 
ness and even an art out of it!” 

“TI?” said Ledwith dully. 

“Why not? Man, you’re young yet, 
if—if—” 

“Yes, I know, Quarren. But my mind 
is too old—very old and very infirm—dying 
in me of age—the age that comes through 
those centuries of pain that men sometimes 
live through in a few months.”’ 
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Quarren looked at him _ hopelessly. 
“Yet,” he said, “if only a man wills it, the 
world is new again.” 

“ But—if the will fails?” 

“T don’t know, Ledwith.” 

“T do.” He drew up his cuff a little way, 
his dead eyes resting on Quarren, then, in 
silence, he drew the sleeve over the scars. 

“Even that can be cured,” said the 
‘younger man. 

“Tf there is a will to cure it, perhaps.” 

“Even a desire is enough.” 

“T have not that desire. Why cure it?”’ 

“Because, Ledwith, you haven’t gone 
your limit yet. There’s more of life; and 
you’re cheating yourself out of it.” 

“Yes, perhaps. But what kind of life?”’ 
he asked, staring vaguely out into the sun- 
shine of the back yard. “Life in hell has 
no attractions for me.” 

“We make our own hells.” 

“T didn’t make mine. They dug the pit, 
and I fell into it—hell’s own pit, Quarren.” 

“You are wrong! You fell into a pit 
which hurt so much that you supposed it 
was the pit of hell. And, taking it for 
granted, you burrowed deeper in blind 
fury, until it became a real hell. But you 
dug it. There zs no hell that a man does not 
dig for himself!” 

In Ledwith’s dull eyes a smoldering spark 
seemed to flash, go out, then glimmer 
palely. ‘Quarren,” he said, “I am not 
going to live in hell alone. I’m going there, 
shortly, but not alone.” 

Something new and sinister in his eyes 
arrested the other’s attention. He con- 
sidered the man for a few moments, then, 
coolly, “I wouldn’t, Ledwith.” 

“Why not?” 

“He isn’t worth it—even as company in 
hell.” 

“Do you think I’ni going to let him live 
on?” 

“Do you care to sink to his level?” 

“Sink! Can I sink any lower than I am?”’ 

Quarren shrugged. “Easily, if you com- 
mit murder.” 

“That isn’t murder.” 

But Quarren cut him short, continuing: 
“Sink lower, you ask? What have you 
done, anyway—except to -commit this 
crime against yourself? ””—touching him on 
the wrist. ‘I’m not aware of any other 
crime committed by you, Ledwith. You're 
clean as you stand—except for this dam- 
nable insult and injury you offer yourself! 














Can’t you reason? A bullet-stung animal 
sometimes turns and bites itself. Is that 
why you are doing it—to arouse the amuse- 
ment and contempt of your hunter?” 


“Quarren! By God you shall not say 
that to me.” 
“Why not? Have you ever considered 


what that man must think of you to see you 
turn and tear at the body he has crippled?”’ 

Ledwith’s sunken eyes blazed; he straight- 
ened himself, took one menacing step for- 
ward; and Quarren laid a light, steady hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Listen to me,” he said; ‘“‘has it never 
occurred to you that you could deal him no 
deeper blow than to let him see a man stand 
up to him, face to face, where a creature 
lay writhing before, biting into its own 
vitals?” 

He smiled into the fixed eyes of the almost 
mindless man. 

“Tf you say the word J’/l stand by you, 
Ledwith. If all you want to do is to punish 
him, murder isn’t the way. What does a 
dead man care? Cut your own throat, 
and the crime might haunt him—and might 
not. But kill‘/—Nonsense. It’s all over 
then—except for the murderer.” 

He slid his hand quietly to Ledwith’s 
arm, patted it. 

“To punish him you need a doctor. It’s 
only a week under the new treatment. You 
know that, don’t you? After that a few 
months to get back nerve and muscle and 
common sense.” 

“And then?” motioned Ledwith with dry 
lips. 

“Then? Oh, anything that you fancy. 
It’s according to a man’s personal taste. 
You can take him by the neck and beat him 
up in public if you like—or knock him 
down in the club as often as he gets up. It 
all depends, Ledwith. Some of us maintain 
self-respect without violence; some of us 
seem to require it. It’s up to you.” 

Ledwith remained silent for a long while, 
then muttered something indistinctly. 

“Wait a moment,” said Quarren, throw- 
ing aside his painter’s blouse and pulling 
on his coat. “I'll ring up a taxi in a second! 
You mean it, Ledwith?” 

The man looked at him vacantly, then 
nodded. 

“You’re on!” said Quarren, briskly un- 
hooking the telephone. 

While they were waiting Ledwith laid 
a shaking hand on Quarren’s sleeve and 
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clung to it. He was trembling like a leaf 
when they entered the cab, whimpering 
when they left it in front of a wide brown- 
stone building composed of several old-time 
private residences thrown together. 

“Stand by me, Quarren,” he whispered 
brokenly—* you won’t go away, will you? 
You wouldn’t leave me to face this all— 
all alone. You’ve been kind to me. I—I 
can do it—I can try to do it just at this 
moment—if- you’ll stay close to me—if 
you'll let me keep hold of you.” 

“Sure thing!” said Quarren cheerfully. 
“Tl stay as long as you like. Don’t worry 
about your clothes; I’ll send for plenty of 
linen and things for us both. You're all 
right, Ledwith—you’ve got the nerve. I+~” 

The door opened to his ring; a pleasant- 
faced nurse in white ushered them in. 

“Dr. Lydon will see you in a moment,” 
she said, singling out Ledwith at a glance. 


Later that afternoon Quarren telephoned 
to Dankmere that he would not return for a 
day or two, and gave careful instructions 
which Dankmere promised to observe to the 
letter. Then he sent a telegram to Strelsa: 

Unavoidably detained in town. Hope to be up 
next week. Am crazy to see your house and its 
new owner. R. S. Q. 

Dankmere, at the other end of the tele- 
phone, hung up the receiver, looked care- 
fully around him to be certain that Jessie 
Vining was still in the basement where she 
had gone to straighten up one or two things 
for Quarren, then, with a perfectly serious 
face, he began to dance, softly. 

The Earl of Dankmere was light footed 
and graceful when paying tribute to Terp- 
sichore; walking-stick balanced in both 
hands, straw hat on the back of his head, 
he performed in absolute silence to the 
rhythm of the tune running through his 
head, backward, forward, sideways, airy 
as a ballet-maiden, then off he went into 
the back room with a refined kick or two 
at the ceiling. 

And there Jessie Vining, entering the 
front room unexpectedly, discovered the 
peer executing his ait before the mirror, 
apparently enamored of his own grace and 
agility. 

When he caught a glimpse of her in the 
mirror, he stopped very suddenly and came 
back to find her at her desk, laughing. 

“You don’t like me to make fun of you, 
do you?”’ she asked. 
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“Don’t I look as though I like it?”’ 

She knitted her pretty brows. “I don’t 
quite know. You see, you’re a British 
peer—which is really a very wonderful 
thing.” 

“Oh, come,” he said; ‘‘it really is rather 
a wonderful thing, but you don’t believe it.” 

“Yes,I do. Istandinaweof you. When 
you come into the room I seem to hear 
trumpets sounding in the far distance.” 

““My boots squeak.” 

“Nonsense! I do hear a sort of a fairy 
fanfare playing, ‘Hail to the Belted Earl!’” 

“‘T wear braces.” 

“How common of you to distort my mean- 
ing! I don’t care, you may do as you like— 
dartce break-downs and hammer the piano, 
but to me you will ever remain a British 
peer—poor but noble.” 

“Wait until we hear from that Van Dyck! 
You can’t call me poor, then!” 

She laughed, then looking at him earn- 
estly, involuntarily clasped her hands. 


“Tsn’t it perfectly wonderful!” she breathed 


with a happy, satisfied sigh. 

“Are you really very happy about it, 
Miss Vining?” 

“T? Why shouldn’t I be!” she said in- 
dignantly. “I’m so proud that our gallery 
has such a picture. I’m so proud of Mr. 
- Quarren for discovering it —and’— she 
laughed—“I’m proud of you for possessing 
it. You see, I am very impartial; I’m 
proud of the gallery, of everybody connected 
with it, including myself. Shouldn’t I be?” 

“We are three very perfect people,” he 
said gravely. 

“Do you know that we really are? Mr. 
Quarren is wonderful, and you are—agree- 
able, and as for me—why, when I rise in the 
morning and look into the glass I say to 
myself, ‘Who is that rather clever-looking 
girl who smiles at me every morning in such 
friendly fashion?’ And, would you believe 
it! she turns out to be Jessie Vining every 
time!” 

She was in a gay mood; she rattled away 
at her machine, glancing over it mischiev- 
ously at him from time to time. He, having 
nothing to do except to look at her, did so 
as often as he dared. 

And so they kept the light conversational 
shuttlecock flying through the sunny after- 
noon until it drew near to tea-time. Jessie 
said very seriously: 

“No Englishman can exist without tea. 
Tea is as essential to him as it is to British 


fiction. A microscopic examination of any 
novel made by a British subject will show 
traces of tea-leaves and curates, although, 
as the text-books on chemistry have it, 
otherwise the substance of the work may be 
colorless, tasteless, odorless, and gaseous 
to the verge of the fourth dimension.” 

“Tf you don’t cease making game of things 
British and sacred,” he threatened, “T’ll try 
to stop you in a way that will astonish you.” 

“What will you try to do?” she asked, 
much interested. 

He looked her steadily in the eyes. “T’ll 
try to.turn you into a British subject. One 
can’t slam one’s own country.” 

“How could you turn me into such an 
object, Lord Dankmere?”’ 

“There’s only one way.” 

Innocent for a few moments o1 his mean- 
ing, she smilingly and derisively defied him. 
Then, of a sudden startled into immobility, 
the smile froze on her lips. At the swift 
change in her expression his own features 
were slowly and not unbecomingly suffused. 
Then, incredulous, and a little nervous, 
she rose to prepare the tea; and he sprang 
up to bring the folding-table. 

The ceremony passed almost in silence; 
neither he nor she made the effort to return 
to the lighter, gayer vein. When they spoke 
at all it was on some matter connected with 
business; and her voice seemed to him list- 
less, almost tired. Which was natural 
enough, for the heat had been trying, and, 
in spite of the open windows, no breath of 
coolness stirred the curtains. 

So the last minutes of the afternoon 
passed, but the sunshine still reddened the 
cornices of the houses across the street 
when she rose to put away the tea-things. 
A little later she pinned on her hat and 
moved toward the front door with a friendly 
nod to him in silent adieu. 

“Will you let me walk home with you?” 
he said. 

“‘T—think—not, this evening.” 

“Were you going anywhere?”’ 

She paused, her gloved hand on the knob, 
and he came up to her, slowly. 

“Were you?” he repeated. 

“cc No. 9 

““Then—don’t you care to let me walk 
with you?”’ 

She seemed to be thinking: her head was 

a trifle lowered. 

He said, ‘Before you go there is some- 
thing I wanted to tell you.”” She made an 
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involuntary movement, and the door opened 
and hung ajar, letting in the lively music 
of a street-organ. Then he leaned over and 
quietly closed the door. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, “that I’m taking 
an unwarrantable liberty by interfering 
in your affairs without consulting you.” 

She looked up at him, surprised. 

“Tt happened yesterday about 
hour,” he said. 

“What happened?”’ 

“Do you remember that you went home 
about three o’clock instead of waiting until 
this hour as usual?”’ 

“a. 

“Well, this is what occurred: I left the 
gallery at the same hour. Ahead of me 
descending the steps was a young girl who 
had just delivered a business letter to Mr. 
Quarren. As she set foot on the pavement 
a footman, attached to an automobile 
drawn up across the street, touched his 
cap to her and said: ‘Beg pardon, Miss 
Vining, I am Mr. Sprowl’s man. Mr. 
Sprowl would like to see you at the Café 
Cammargue. The car is waiting.’”’ 

Miss Vining’s color faded; she stared at 
Dankmere with widening eyes, and he 
dropped his hands into his coat pockets 
and returned her gaze. 

“T don’t understand you,” she said in a 
low voice. 

“Neither did the young girl addressed 
by the footman. Neither did I. But I was 
interested. So I said to the footman: 
‘Bring around your car. I shall have to 
explain about Miss Vining to Mr. Sprowl.’”’ 

“What!” she said breathlessly. 

“That’s where I interfered, Miss Vining. 
And the footman looked doubtful, too, but 
he signaled the chauffeur. And so I went 
to the Café Cammargue.”’ He hesitated, 
looking at her white and distressed face, 
then continued coolly: ‘“Sprowl seemed 
quite surprised to see me. He was waiting 
ina privateroom. He’s looking rather badly 
these days. We talked a few minutes.”’ 

Pale, angry, every sense of modesty and 
reserve outraged, the girl faced him, small 
head erect. “ You went there to—to discuss 
me with that man!”’ 

He was silent. She turned suddenly and 
tried to open the door, but he held it closed. 

“*T did it because I cared for you enough to 
do it,” he said. ‘Don’t you understand? 
Don’t you suppose I know that kind of 
man?” 


this 
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“Tt—it was not your business,” she 
faltered, twisting blindly at the door-knob. 
““Let me go—please.” 

“‘T made it my business. And that man 
understood that I was making it my busi- 
ness. And he won’t attempt to annoy you 
again. Can you forgive me?”’ 

She turned on him excitedly, her eyes 
flashing with tears, but the impetuous 
words of protest died on her lips as her eyes 
encountered his. 

“Tt was because I love you,” he said. 
And, as he spoke there was about the man a 
quiet dignity and distinction that silenced 
her—something of which she may have had 
vague glimpses at wide intervals in their 
acquaintance—something which at times 
she suspected might lie latent in unknown 
corners of his character. Now it suddenly 
confronted her; and she recognized it and 
stood before him without a word to say. 

It mended matters a little when he smiled, 
and the familiar friend reappeared beside 
her; but she still felt strange and shy; and, 
wondering, half fearfully, she let him lift 
her gloved hands and stand, holding them, 
looking into her eyes. 

“Vou know what I am,” he said. “I 
have nothing to say about myself. But I 


love you very dearly. I loved before, once, 
and married. And she died. After that I 


didn’t behave very well—until I knew you. 
It is really in me to be a decent husband—if 
you can care for me. And I don’t think 
we’re likely to starve.” 

“J—it isn’t that,’ she said, flushing 
scarlet. 

“What?” 

“What you dave. I could only care for— 
what you are.”’ 

“Can you do that?”’ 

But her calm had vanished, and, head 
bent and averted, she was attempting to 
withdraw her hands—and might have freed 
herself entirely if it had not been for his 
arm about her. 

This new and disconcerting phase of the 
case brought her so suddenly face to face 
with him that it frightened her; and he let 
her go, and followed her back to the empty 
gallery, where she sank down at her desk, 
resting her arms on the covered type-ma- 
chine, and buried her quivering face in them. 

It was excusable. Such things don’t 
usually happen to typewriters and stenog- 
raphers, although they have happened to 
barmaids. 
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When he had been talking eloquently 
and otherwise for a long time Jessie Vining 
lifted her pale, tear-stained face from her 
arms; and his lordship dropped rather 
eracefully on his knees beside her, and she 
looked down at him very solemnly and 
wistfully. 

It was shockingly late when they closed 
the gallery that evening. And their mode 
of homeward progress was stranger still, 
for instead of a tram or the taxi which Lord 
Dankmere occasionally prevailed upon her 
to accept, they drifted homeward on a 
pink cloud through the light-shot streets 
of Ascalon. 


XVI 


To a solitary pike, lying motionless in 
shadow, no still bait within reach is in- 
teresting. But the slightest movement in 
his vicinity of anything helpless instantly 
rivets his attention; any creature ap- 
parently in distress arouses him to direct 
and lightning action, whether he be hungry 
or not—even, perhaps, while he is still 
gashed raw with the punishment for his 
last attempt. 

So it was with Langly Sprowl. He had 
come to town, sullen, restless, still fretting 
with checked desire. Within him a dull 
rage burned; he was ready to injure, ready 
for anything to distract his mind, which, 
however, had not given up for a moment 
the dogged determination to recover the 
ground he had lost with perhaps the only 
woman in the world he had ever really 
cared for. 

Yet, he was the kind of man who does 
not know what real love is. That under- 
standing had not been born in him, and he 
had not acquired it. He was totally inca- 
pable of anything except that fierce passion 
which is aroused by obstacles in pursuit of 
whatever evinces a desire to escape. 

It was that way with him when, by acci- 
dent, he saw and recognized Jessie Vining 
one evening leaving the Dankmere Galleries. 
And Langly Sprowl never denied himself 
anything that seemed incapable of self- 
defense. He stopped his car and got out 
and spoke to her, smilingly, and with a 
sort of kindly frankness which he some- 
times used with convincing effect. She 
refused the proffered car to take her to her 
destination, but could not very well avoid 
his pleasant and civil escort; and their’ 
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encounter ended by her accepting his ex- 
planations and his extended hand, per- 
plexed, unwilling to misjudge him, but 
thankful when he departed. 

After that he continued to meet her oc- 
casionally and walk home with her. 

Then he sent his footman and the car 
for her; and drew Lord Dankmere out of 
the grab-bag, to his infinite annoyance. 
Worse, Dankmere had struck him with an 
impact so terrific that it had knocked him 
senseless across the table in a private dining- 
room of the Café Cammargue, where he 
presently woke up with a most amazing 
eye to find the terrified proprietor and staff 
playing Samaritan. 

In various papers annoying paragraphs 
concerning him had begun to appear—hints 
of how matters stood between him and 
Mary Ledwith, ugly innuendoes, veiled 
rumors of the breach between him and 
his aunt consequent upon his untenable 
position vis-d-vis Mrs. Ledwith. 

Until Dankmere had _ inconvenienced 
his features he had walked down-town every 
day, lank, long-legged, sleek head held erect, 
hatchet-face pointed straight in front of him, 
his restless eyes encountering everybody’s, 
but seeing nobody unless directly spoken to. 

Now, his right eye rivaling a thunder- 
cloud in tints, he drove one of his racing- 
cars as fast as he dared, swinging through 
Westchester or scurrying about Long 
Island. Occasionally he went aboard the 
Yulan, but a burning restlessness kept him 
moving; and at last he went back to South 
Linden in a cold but deadly rage, determined 
to win back the chances which he supposed 
he had thrown away in the very moment 
of victory. 

Strelsa Leeds had just moved into her 
quaint little house; he learned that imme- 
diately; and that evening he went over and 
came upon her moving about in the dusky 
garden, so intent on inspecting her flowers 
that he was within a pace of her before 
she turned her head and saw him. 

“Strelsa,” he said, “‘can we not be friends 
again? Jaskno more than that.” 

Too surprised and annoyed to reply, 
she merely gazed at him. And because, 
for the first time in his life, perhaps, he 
really felt every word he uttered, he spoke 
now with a certain simplicity and self- 
control that sounded unusual to her ears— 
so noticeably unlike what she knew of him 
that it commanded her unwilling attention. 
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For his unpardonable brutality and vio- 
lence he asked forgiveness, promising to 
serve her faithfully and in friendship for 
the privilege of attempting to win back her 
respect and regard. He asked only that. 

He said that he scarcely knew what to 
do with his life without the hope of recover- 
ing her respect and esteem; he asked for a 
beggar’s chance, begged for it with a candor 
and naiveté almost boyish—so directly to 
the point tended every instinct in him to 
recover through caution and patience what 
he had lost through carelessness and a 
violence which still astonished him. 

The Bermuda lilies were in bloom, and 
Strelsa stood near them, listening to him, 
touching the tall stalks absently at intervals. 
And while she listened she became more 
conscious still of the great change in her- 
self—of her altered attitude toward so 
much in life that once had seemed to her 
important. After he had ceased she still 
stood pensively among the lilies, gray eyes 
remote. At length, looking up, she said 
very quietly: 

“Why do you care for my friendship, 
Langly? I am not the kind of woman you 
think me—not even the kind I once thought 
myself. To me friendship is no light thing 
either to ask for or to give. It means more 
to me than it once did; and I give it very 
seldom, and sparingly, and to very, very 
few. But toward everybody I am gently 
disposed, because I am much happier than 
I ever have been in all my life. Is not my 
good-will sufficient for any possible relation 
between you and me?” 

“Then you are no longer angry with me?” 

“No—no longer angry.” 

“Can we be friends again? 
really forgive me, Strelsa?”’ 

“Why, yes, [could do that. But, Langly, 
what have you and I in common as a basis 
for friendship? What have we ever had in 
common? Except when we _ encounter 
each other by hazard why should we ever 
meet at all?” 

“You have not pardoned me, Strelsa,” 
he said patiently. 

“Does that really make any difference 
to you? Itdoesn’t tome. Itis only because 
I never think of you that it would be an 
effort to forgive you. I’ll make that effort 
if you wish, but really, Langly, I never 
think about you at all.” 

“Tf that is true, let me be with you some- 
times, Strelsa,’’ he said in a low voice. 


Can you 
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“Why?” 
“Because I am wretchedly unhappy. 
And I care for you—more than you realize.” 

She said seriously, ““You have no right 
to speak that way to me, Langly.” 

“Could you ever again give me the right 
to say I love you?” 

A quick flush of displeasure touched her 
cheeks; he saw it in the dusk of the garden, 
and mistook it utterly. 

““Strelsa—listen to me, dear! I have not 
slept since our quarrel. I must have been 
stark mad to say and do what I did. Don’t 
leave me! Don’t go! I beg you to listen 
a moment.” 

She had started to move away from him, 
and his first forward step broke a blossom 
from its stalk, where it hung white in the 
dusk. 

“T ask you to go,” she said under her 
breath. “There are people here—on the 
veranda—” , 

Every sense within him told him to go, 
pretending resignation. That was _ his 
policy. He had come here for martyrdom, 
cuirassed in patience. Every atom of 
common sense warned him to go. But also 
every physical sense in him was now fully 
aroused—the silvery star-dusk, the scent 
of lilies, a slender woman within arm’s 
reach—this woman who had once been so 
nearly his—who was still rightfully his!— 
these circumstances were arousing him once 
more to a temerity which his better senses 
warned him to subdue. Yet if he could only 
get nearer to her—if he could once get her 
into his arms—overwhelm her with the 
storm of passion rising so swiftly within 
him, almost choking him—so that his voice 
and limbs already trembled in its furious 
surge. 

“Strelsa—I love you! For God’s sake 
show me some mercy!” he stammered. “I 
come to you half crazed by the solitude 
to which your anger has consigned me. I 
cannot endure it, I need you—I want you— 
I ask for your compassion.” 

“Hush!” she pleaded, hastily retreating 
before him through the snowy banks of 
rockets. “I have asked you not to speak 
to me that way! I ask you to go—to go 
now!—because—”’ 

“Will you listen to me! Will you wait 
a moment! I am only trying to tell you 
that I love you, dear—”’ 

He almost caught her, but she sprang 
aside, frightened, still retreating before him. 
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“T cannot go until you listen to me!” he 
said thickly, trampling through the flowers 
to intercept her. ‘‘You’ve got to listen!— 
do you hear?” 

She had almost reached the terrace; the 
shadowy veranda opened widely beyond. 

“There are people here! Don’t you 
understand!” she said once more in a chok- 
ing voice; but he only advanced, and she 
fell back before him to the very edge of 
the porch lattice. 

“‘Now listen to me!” he said between his 
teeth. “I love you, and I'll never give 
you up.” 

Suddenly she turned on him, hands 
tightly clenched. “Be silent!” she whis- 
pered fiercely. ‘‘I tell you what you say is 
indecent, revolting! If there were a man 
here he’d kill you! Do you understand?” 

At the same instant his eyes became fixed 
on a figure in white which took shadowy 
shape on the dark veranda, rising and com- 
ing slowly forward. 

Ghostlike as it was, he knew it instantly, 
stood rooted in his tracks while Strelsa stole 
away from him through the scented gloom, 
farther, farther, slipping forever from him 
now—he knew that as he stood there star- 
ing like a damned man upon that other dim 
white shape in the darkness beyond. 

It was his first glimpse of her since her 
return from Reno. And now, unbidden, 
memories half strangled were already in 
full resurrection, gasping in his ears of 
things that had been—of forgotten passion, 
of pleasure promised. And, because never 
tasted—it had been the true and only 
pleasure for such a man as he—the pleasure 
of anticipation. But the world had never 
believed, would never believe, that. Only 
he knew it, and the phantom there in the 
dusk before him. 

Slightly reeling, he turned away in the 
darkness. In‘his haunted ears sounded 
a young wife’s voice, promising, caressing; 
through and through him shot a thrill of 
the old excitement, the old desire, urging 
him again toward belated consummation. 

And again the old impatience seized him, 
the old ruthlessness, the old anger at finding 
her weak in every way except one, the old 
contempt which had turned to sullen amaze- 
ment when she wrote him that she had gone 
to Reno and that they must wait for their 
happiness until the courts decreed it legal. 

Now as he swung along under the high 
stars he was thinking of these things. And 
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he felt that he had not tried her enough, 
had not really exerted himself—that women 
who are fools require closer watching than 
clever ones; that he could have overcome 
her scruples with any real effort and saved 
her from giving him the slip and sowing a 
wind in Reno which already had become 
enough of a breeze to bother him. 

With her, for a while, he might be able to 
distract his mind from this recent obsession 
tormenting him. To overcome her would 
interest him; and he had no doubt it could 


‘be done—for she was a little fool—silly 


enough to slap the world in the face and 
brave public opinion at Reno. No—it was 
not necessary to marry sucha woman. She 
might think so, but it wasn’t. 

He had behaved unwisely, tco. Why 
should he not have gone to see her when she 
returned? By doing so, and acting cleverly, 
he could have avoided trouble with his aunt, 
and also these annoying newspaper para- 
graphs. Also, he could have avoided the 
scene with Ledwith—and the aborted rec- 
onciliation just now with Strelsa, where he 
had stood staring at the apparition of Mary 
Ledwith as lost souls stand transfixed before 
the pallid shades of those whom they have 
destroyed. 

At his lodge-gate a half-cowering dog 
fawned on him, and he kicked it aside. 
The bruised creature fled, and Sprowl 
turned in at his gates and walked slowly 
up the cypress-bordered drive. 

He thought it all out that night, studied 
it carefully. What he needed was dis- 
traction from the present torment. Mary 
Ledwith could give that to him. What a 
fool she had been ever to imagine that she 
could be anything more than his temporary 
mistress. 

“The little idiot,” he mused—“ cutting 
away to Reno before I knew what she was 
up to—and involving us both in all that talk! 
What did she flatter herself I wanted, any- 
way? But I ought to have called on her at 
once; now it’s going to be difficult.” 

Yet he sullenly welcomed the difficulty— 
hoped that she’d hold out. That was what 
he wanted, the excitement of it to take his 
mind from Strelsa—keep him interested 
and employed until the moment arrived 
once more when he might venture to see 
her again. He was, by habit, a patient man. 
Only in the case of Strelsa Leeds had passion 
ever prematurely betrayed him; and, pacing 
his porch there in the darkness, he set his 
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teeth and wondered at himself and cursed 
himself, unable to reconcile what he knew 
of himself with what he had done to the 
only woman he had ever wished to marry as 
a last resort. 


For two weeks Sprowl kept to himself. 
Few men understood better than he what 
was the medicinal value of time. Only 
once had he dared ignore it. 

So one evening, late in August, still 
dressed in knickerbockers and heather-spats, 
he walked from his lawn across country to 
make the first move in a new game with 
Mary Ledwith. 

Interested, confident, already amused, 
and in far better spirits than he had been 
for many a day, he strode out across the 
fields, swinging his walking-stick, his restless 
eves seeing everything and looking directly 
at nothing. 

Which was a mistake on his part for once, 
because, crossing a pasture corner, his own 
bull, advancing silently from a clump of 
willows, nearly caught him; but Sprowl 


went over the fence and, turning, brought 
down his heavy stick across the brute’s 
ringed nose; and the animal bellowed at 


him and tore up the sod and followed along 
inside the fence, thundering his baffled fury 
as long as Sprowl remained in sight. 

It was not all bad disposition. Sprowl, 
who cared nothing for animals, hated the 
bull, and, when nothing more attractive 
offered, was accustomed to come to the 
fence,. irritate the animal, lure him within 
range, and strike him. He had done it 
many times; and, some day, he meant to 
go into the pasture with a rifle, stand the 
animal’s charge, and shoot him. 

As he crossed the line separating his land 
from the Ledwith estate he nodded to the 
daughter of one of his own gardeners, who 
was passing with a collie; and then he 
turned to look again at the girl, whose 
slender grace and freshness interested him. 

“Look out for that bull, Europa,” he 
said, staring after her as she walked on. 

She looked back at him, laughingly, and 
thanked him and went on quite happily, 
the collie plodding at her heels. Recently 
Sprowl had been very pleasant to her. 

When she was out of sight, he started 
forward, climbed the fence into the road, 
followed it to the driveway, and followed 
that among the elms and firs to the porch. 

To the maid who came to the door he 
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said coolly, “Say to Mrs. Ledwith that Mr. 
Sprowl wishes to see her for a moment on a 
very important matter.” 

“Mrs. Ledwith is not at home, sir.” 

“What?” 

“Mrs. Ledwith is not at home.” 

“Where is she; out?”’ 

“Y-yes, sir.” 

‘‘Where?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Yes, you do. Mrs. Ledwith is at home, 
but has given you instructions concerning 
me. Isn’t that so?” 

The maid, crimson and embarrassed, 
made no answer, and he walked past her 
into the drawing-room. 

“Light up here,” he said. 

‘Please, sir—”’ 

“Do as I tell you, my good girl. Here— 
where’s that button?—there!—” as the 
pretty room sprang into light. ‘Now 
never mind your instructions, but go and 
say to Mrs. Ledwith that I must see her.” 

He calmly unfolded a flat packet of fresh 
bank-notes, selected one, changed it on 
reflection for another of higher denomina- 
tion, and handed it to her. The gir] hesi- 
tated, still irresolute, until he lifted his 
narrow head and stared at her. Then she 
went away hurriedly. 

When she returned to say that Mrs. Led- 
with was not at home to Mr. Sprowl he 
shrugged and bade her inform her mistress 
that their meeting was not a matter of 
choice but of necessity, and that he would 
remain where he was until she received him. 

Again the maid went away, evidently 
frightened, and Sprowl lighted a cigarette 
and began to saunter about. When he had 
examined everything in the room, he strolled 
into the farther room. It was unlighted and 
suited him to sit in; and he installed himself 
in a comfortable chair and, throwing his 
cigarette into the fireplace, lighted a cigar. 

This was a game he understood—a wait- 
ing game. The game was traditional with 
his forefathers; every one had played it; 
their endless patience had made a fortune 
to which each in turn had added before he 
died. Patience and courage—courage of 
the sort known as personal bravery—had 
distinguished all his race. He himself had 
inherited patience, and had used it wisely 
except in that one inexplicable case!—and 
personal courage in him had never been lack- 
ing, nor had what often accompanies it, 
coolness, obstinacy, and effrontery. 
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He had decided to wait until his cigar 
had been leisurely finished. Then, other 
measures—perhaps walking up-stairs, un- 
announced, perhaps an unresentful with- 
drawal, a note by messenger, and another 
attempt to see her to-morrow—he did not 
yet know—had arrived at no conclusion— 
but would make up his mind when he 
finished his cigar and then do whatever 
caution dictated. 

Once a servant came to the door to look 
around for him, and when she discovered 
him in the half-light of the music-room she 
departed hastily for regions above. This 
amused Sprowl. 

As he lounged there, thoroughly comfort- 
able, he could hear an occasional stir in 
distant regions of the house, servants mov- 
ing perhaps, a door opened or closed, faint 
creaks from the stairs. Once the distant 
sounds indicated that somebody was using 
a telephone; once, as he neared the end of 
his cigar, a gray cat stole in, caught sight 
of him, halted, her startled eyes fixed on 
him, then turned and scuttled out into the 
hall. _ Finally he rose, flicked his cigar-ashes 
into the fireplace, stretched his powerful 
frame, yawned, and glanced at his watch. 

And at the same instant somebody 
entered the front door with a latch-key. 

Sprowl stood perfectly still, interested, 
waiting; and two men, bareheaded and 
in evening dress, came swiftly but silently 
into the drawing-room. One was Quarren, 
the other Chester Ledwith. Quarren took 
hold of Ledwith’s arm and tried to draw him 
out of the room. Then Ledwith caught 
sight of Sprowl and started toward him, 
but Quarren again seized his companion 
by the shoulder and dragged him back. 

“T tell you to keep quiet,” he said in a 
low voice. “Keep out of this!—go out of 
the house!”’ 

“T can’t, Quarren! I—” 

“You promised not to come in until that 
man had left.”’ 

“T know it. I meant to—but, good God! 
Quarren! I can’t stand here—” 

He was struggling toward Sprowl, and 
Quarren was trying to push him back into 
the hall. 

“You said that you had given up any idea 
of personal vengeance!” he panted. “Let 
me deal with him quietly.” 

“TI didn’t know what I was saying,”’ re- 
torted Ledwith, straining away from the 
man who held him, his eyes fixed on Sprow]. 


“T tell you I can’t remain quiet and see 
that blackguard in this house.”’ 

“But he’s going, I tell you! He’s going 
without a row—without any noise. Can’t 
you let me manage it?” 

He could not drag Ledwith to the door, 
so he forced him into a chair and stood 
guard, glancing back across his shoulder at 
Sprowl. 

“You'd better go,” he said in a low but 
perfectly distinct voice. 

Sprowl, still holding his cigar, sauntered 
forward into the drawing-room. 

“‘T suppose you are armed,” he said con- 
temptuously. “If you threaten me I'll 
take away -your guns and slap both your 
faces—ask the other pup how it feels, 
Quarren.”’ 

Ledwith struggled to rise, but Quarren 
had him fast. 

“Get out of here, Sprowl,’”’ he said. 
“You'll have a bad time of it if he gets 
away from me.” 

Sprowl stared, hands in his pockets, puff- 
ing his cigar. “I’ve a notion to kick you 
both out,” he drawled. 

“Tt would be a mistake to try it,” panted 
Quarren. ‘‘Can’t you go while there’s time, 
Sprowl! I tell you he’ll kill you in this 
room if you don’t.” 

“T won’t—ill him! Let go of me, Quar- 
ren,’ gasped Ledwith. “I—I won’t do 
murder; I’ve promised you that—for her 
sake.” 

“Let him loose, Quarren,”’ said Sprowl. 

He waited for a full minute, watching 
the struggling men in silent contempt. 
Then with a shrug he went out into the 
hall, leisurely put on his hat, picked up his 
stick, opened the door, and sauntered out 
into the darkness. 

“Now,” breathed Quarren fiercely, ‘you 
play the man or I’m through with you! 
He’s gone, and he won’t come back—I'll see 
to that! And it’s up to you to show what 
you’re made of!” 

Ledwith, freed, stood white and breath- 
ing hard for a few moments. Then a dull 
flush suffused his thin face; he looked down, 
stood with hanging head, until Quarren 
laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Tt’s up to you, Ledwith,” he said quietly. 
“TI don’t blame you for losing your head a 
moment, but if you mean what you said, 
I should say that this is your chance. And 
if I were you I’d simply go up-stairs and 
speak to her. She’s been through hell. 
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She’s in it still. But yow’re out; and you 
can stay out if you choose. There’s no need 
to wallow if you don’t want to. You’re not 
in very good shape yet, but you’re a man. 
And now, if you do care for her, I really be- 
lieve it’s up to you. Will you go up- 
stairs?” 

Ledwith turned and went out into the 
familiar hall. Then, as though dazed, rest- 
ing one thin hand on the rail, he mounted 
the stairway, head hanging, feeling his way 
blindly back toward all that life had ever 
held for him, but which he had been too 
weak to keep or even defend. 

Quarren waited for a while; Ledwith did 
not return. After a few minutes an excited 
maid came down, stared at him, then, 
reassured, opened the door for him with a 
smile. And he went out into the starlight. 

He had been walking for only a few mo- 
ments when he overtook Sprowl sauntering 
down a lane; and the latter glanced around 
and, recognizing him, halted. 

““Where’s the other hero?”’ he asked. 

“Probably discussing you with the woman 
he is likely to remarry.” 

Sprowl shrugged. ‘“That’s what that 
kind of a man is made for—to marry what 
others don’t have to marry.” 

“You lie,” said Quarren quietly. 

Sprowl stared at him; then the long-pent-up 
fury overwhelmed his common sense again, 
and again it was in regard to the woman he 
had lost by his violence. ‘You know,” he 
said, measuring his words, “that you’re 
the same kind of a man, too. And some 
day, if you’re good, you can marry what I 
don’t have to marry.” 

He reeled under Quarren’s blow, then 
struck at him blindly with his walking-stick, 
leaping at him savagely, but recoiling, 
dizzy, half senseless under another blow so 
terrific that it almost nauseated him. 

He stood for a time, supporting himself 
against a tree; then as his wits returned 
he lifted his bruised face and stared mur- 
derously about him. Quarren was walking 
toward Witch-Hollow—half-way there al- 
ready and out of earshot as well as sight. 

Against the stars something moved on 
a near hilltop, and Sprowl reeled forward in 
pursuit, breaking intoa heavy and steady run 
as the thing disappeared in the darkness. But 
he had seen it move, just beyond that fence, 
and he seized the top rail and got over and 
ran forward in the darkness, clutching his 
stick and calling to Quarren by name. 
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Where had he gone? He halted to listen, 
peering around with swollen eyes. Blood 
dripped from his lips and cheek; he passed 
his hand over them, glaring, listening. 
Suddenly he heard a dull sound close behind 
him in the night; whirled to confront what 
was coming with an unseen rush, thundering 
down on him, shaking the very ground. 

He made no outcry; there was no escape, 
nothing to do but to strike; and he struck 
with every atom of his strength; and went 
crashing down into darkness. And over 
his battered body bellowed and raged the 
bull. 

Even the men who found them there in 
the morning could scarcely drive away the 
half-crazed brute. And the daughter of the 
gardener, who had discovered what was there 
in the pasture, cowered in the fence-corner, 
crying her heart out for her father’s dead 
master, who had spoken kindly to her since 
she had grown up, and who had even taken 
her into his arms and kissed her the day 
before, when she had brought him a rare 
orchid from the greenhouse. 

That night Quarren went back to the 
Wycherlys’ and found Molly waiting for 
him in the library. 

“What on earth did Mary Ledwith want 
of Jim this evening?”’ she asked. 

‘Sprowl was in the house.” 

“What!” 

“That’s why the poor child telephoned. 
She was probably afraid of him, and wanted 
Jim there.” 

Molly’s teeth clicked. ‘‘Jim would have 
half killed him. It’s probably a good thing 
he was in town. What did you do?” 

“Nothing. Sprowl went all right.” 

“What did Mary say to you?” 

“T didn’t see her.” 

“You didn’t see her?” 

“No.” 

Molly’s eyes grew rounder. ‘Where is 
Chester Ledwith? He didn’t go with you 
into the house, did he?” 

“Ves, he did.”’ 

“But where is 
mean to say—”’ 

“Ves, Ido. He went up-stairs and didn’t 
return. So I waited for a while, and then— 
came back.” 

They sat silent for a while, then Molly 
lifted her eyes to his, and they were brim- 
ming with curiosity. 

“Tf they become reconciled,” she said, 


“how are people going to take it, Rix?” 


he? You—you don’t 
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“‘Characteristically, I suppose.”’ 

“You mean that some will be nasty about 
it?” 

“‘Some.”’ 

“But then 

“Oh, Molly, Molly,’ he said, smiling, 
“theré are more important things than 
what a few people are likely to think or say. 
The girl made a fool of herself, and the 
man weakened and nearly went to pieces. 
He’s found himself again; he’s disposed to 
help her find herself. It was only one of 
those messes that the papers report every 
day. Few get out of such pickles, but I 
believe these two are going to. And some- 
how, do you know—from something Sprowl 
said to-night, I don’t believe that she went 
the entire limit—took the last ditch.”’ 

Molly reddened. “Why?” 

“Because, although they do it in popular 
fiction, men like Sprowl never really boast 
of their successes. His sort keep silent— 
when there’s anything to conceal.” 

“Did he boast?” 

“He did. I was sure he was lying, and 
I—” He shrugged. 

“Told him so?” 

“Well, something of that sort.” 

“T believe he was lying, too. It was just 
like that romantic little fool to run off to 
Reno after nothing worse than the impru- 
dence of infatuation. I’ve known her a 
long while, Rix. She’s too shallow for real 
passion, too selfish to indulge it, anyway. 
His name and fortune did the business for 
her—little idiot. Really, she annoys me.” 

Quarren smiled. “Her late husband 
seems to like her: Fools feminine have 
made many a man happy. You'll be nice 
to her, I’m sure.” 

“Of course. Everybody will on Mrs. 
Sprowl’s account.” 

Quarren laughed again, then, ‘“ Mean- 
while this Ledwith business has prevented 
my talking to Strelsa over the telephone,” 
he said. 

“Oh, Rix! You said you were going to 
surprise her in the morning!” 

“But I want to see her, Molly. I don’t 
want to wdit.”’ 

“Tt’s after ten, and Strelsa has probably 
retired. She’s a perfect farmer, I tell you— 
yawns horribly every evening at nine. Why, 
I can’t keep her awake long enough to 
play a hand at Chinese Khan! Be reason- 
able, Rix. You had planned to surprise 
her in the morning. And—I’m lonely 
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without Jim. Besides, if you are clever 
enough to burst upon Strelsa’s view in the 
morning when the day is young and all 
before her, and when she’s looking her very 
best, nobody can tell what might happen. 
And I'll whisper in your ear that the child 
has really missed you. But don’t be in a 
hurry with her, will you, Rix?” 

“No,” he said absently. 

Molly picked up her knitting. “If 
Chester Ledwith doesn’t return by twelve 
I’m going to have the house locked,” she 
said, stifling a yawn. 

At twelve o’clock the house was accord- 
ingly locked for the night. 

“Tt’s enough to compromise her,” said 
Molly crossly. ‘What a pair of fools 
they are.”’ 


XVII 


STRELSA, a pink apron pinned about her, 
stood superintending the transplanting of 
some purple asters, which not very difficult 
exploit was being attempted by a local yokel 
acting as her “hired man.” The garden, a 
big one with a wall fronting the road, ran 
back all the way to the terrace in the rear 
of the house. 

It was out into this garden that Quarren 
stepped in the wake of Strelsa’s maid, and 
caught sight of Strelsa herself, fully armed 
and caparisoned for the perennial fray with 
old Dame Nature. 

“You need not announce me,” he said; 
“T’ll speak to Mrs. Leeds myself.” 

But before he could move Strelsa, turn- 
ing, saw him, gazed at him incredulously 
for a moment, then greeted him with a 
smile. 

“Why the dickens didn’t you wire!” 
she said. “You’re a fraud, Rix! I might 
easily have been away! You might have 
missed me—we might have missed each 
other. Is ¢hat all you care about seeing 
me—after all these weeks ?” 

“T wanted to surprise you,”’ he explained 
feebly. 

“Well, you didn’t! That is—not much. 
I’d been thinking of you—and I glanced 
up and saw you. You're stopping at 
Molly’s, I suppose.” 

Wes.” 

“When did you arrive?” 

“L-last night,” he admitted. 

“What! And didn’t call me up! I refuse 
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She really seemed indignant, and he 
followed her into the pretty house, where 
presently she became slightly mollified by 
his exuberant admiration of the place. 

“Are you in earnest?” she said. ‘‘Do 
you really think it so pretty? If you do 
I'll take you up-stairs and show you my 
room, and the three beautiful spick-and- 
span guest-rooms. But yow’ll never occupy 
one!”’ she added, still wrathful at his ap- 
parent neglect of her. “I don’t want any- 
body here who isn’t perfectly devoted to 
me. And it’s very plain that you are not.” 

He mildly insisted that he was, but she 
denied it hotly. 

“And I shall ever get over it,”’ she added. 
“But you may come up-stairs and see what 
you have missed.”’ 

They went over the renovated house 
thoroughly; she, secretly enchanted at his 
admiration and praise of everything, pointed 
out any object that seemed to have escaped 
his attention merely to hear him approve 
it. Finally she relented. 

“You are satisfactory,” she said as they 
returned to the front veranda and seated 
themselves. ‘And really, Rix, I’m so 
terribly glad to see you that I forgive your 
neglect. Are you well? You don’t look 
very well,” she added earnestly. ‘‘Why are 
you so white?” 

“T’m in fine shape, thank you.” 

“T didn’t mean your figure,” she laughed. 
“Oh, that was a common kind of a joke, 
wasn’t it? But I’m only a farmer, Rix. 
You must expect the ruder and simpler forms 
of speech from a lady of the basse-cour! 
Why are you so pale?” 

“Do I seem particularly underdone?” 

“That’s horrid, too. Are you and I 
going to degenerate just because you work 
for a living? You are unusually thin, 
anyway; and the New York pallor is very 
noticeable. Will you stay and get sun- 
burnt?” 

“T could stay a few days.” 

“How many?” 

“How many do you want me. Two 
whole days, Strelsa?”’ 

She laughed at him, then looked at him 
a trifle shyly, but laughed again as she 
answered: “I want you to stay always, 
of course. Don’t pretend that you don’t 
know it, because you are perfectly aware 
that I never tire of you. But if you can 
stay only two days don’t let us waste any 
time.”’ 
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“We're not wasting it here together, are 
we?” 

“Don’t you want to walk? I haven’t a 
horse yet, except for agricultural purposes. 
I'll rinse my hands and take off this apron.” 
She stood unpinning and untying it, her 
gray eyes never leaving him in their un- 
abashed delight in him. Then she disap- 
peared for a few minutes, only to reappear 
wearing a pair of stout little shoes and carry- 
ing a walking-stick, which she said she 
used in rough country. 

And first they visited her garden, where 
all the old-fashioned autumn flowers were 
in riotous bloom—scarlet sage, rockets, 
thickets of gladioli, heavy borders of asters, 
marigolds, and coreopsis; and here she gave 
a few verbal directions to the yokel, who 
gaped toothlessly in reply. 

After that, side by side, they swung off 
together across the hill, she lithe ‘and slender, 
setting the springy pace and twirling her 
walking-stick; he, less accustomed to the 
open and more so to the smooth hot streets 
of the city, slackened pace first. She chided 
and derided him and bantered him scorn- 
fully, then with sudden sweet concern 
halted, reproaching herself for setting too 
hot a pace for a city-worn and work-worn 
man. 

But the cool shadows of the woods were 
near, and she made him rest on the little 
foot-bridge—the same bridge where he had 
encountered Ledwith for the first time in 
years. He recognized the spot. 

After they had seated themselves and 
Strelsa, resting on the back of the bridge 
seat, was contentedly dabbling in the stream 
with her cane, Quarren said, slowly, 

“Shall I tell you why I did not disturb 
you last night, Strelsa?” 

“You can’t excuse it.” 

“You shall be judge and jury. It’s 
rather a long story, though.” 

“T am listening.” 

‘Then, it has to do with Ledwith. He’s 
not very well, but he’s better than he was. 
You see, he wanted to take a course of 
treatment to regain his health, and there 
seemed to be nobody else, so—I offered to 
see him through.” 

“That’s like you, Rix,” she said, looking 
at him. 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything—I had nothing 
to do.”’ 

“That’s like you, too. Did you pull him 
through?”’ 
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“He pulled himself through. It was 
strenuous for two or three days—and hot as 
the devil in that sanitarium.” He laughed. 
““We both were wrecks when we came out 
two weeks later—oh, a bit groggy, that’s 
really all. And he had no place to go—and 
seemed to be inclined to keep hold of my 
sleeve—so I telephoned Molly. And she 
said to bring him up. That was nice of her, 
wasn’t it!” 

“Everybody is wonderful except you,” 
she said. 

“Nonsense,” he said. ‘It wasn’t I who 
went through a modified hell. He’s got 
a lot of backbone, Ledwith. And so we 
came up last night. And—now here’s the 
interesting part, Strelsa! We strolled over 
to call on Mrs. Ledwith.” 

“What!” 

“Certainly. I myself didn’t see her, 
but,” he laughed, ‘‘she seemed to be at 
home to her ex-husband.” 

“Bri” 


“Tt’s a fact. He went back there for 


breakfast this morning after he’d changed 
his clothes.” 

“ After—what?”’ 

“Yes. It seems that they started out in 


a canoe about midnight, and he didn’t turn 
up at Witch-Hollow until just before break- 
fast—and then he only stayed long enough 
to change to boating-flannels. You should 
see him; he’s twenty years younger. I 
fancy they’ll get along together in future.” 

“Oh, Rix!” she said, “that was darling 
of you! You are wonderful, even if you 
don’t seem to know it! And to think—to 
think that Mary Ledwith is going to be 
happy again! Oh, you don’t know how 
it has been with her—the silly, unhappy lit- 
tle thing! 

“Why, after Mrs. Sprowl left, the girl 
went all to pieces. Molly and I did what 
we could, but Molly isn’t strong, and Mrs. 
Ledwith was at my house almost all the 
time. Oh, it was quite dreadful, and I’m 
sure she was really losing her senses—be- 
cause—I think I'll tell you—I tell you 
everything.” She hesitated, and then, 
lowering her voice: 

“She had come to see me, and she was lying 
on the lounge in my dressing-room, crying; 
and I was doing my hair. And first I knew 
she sobbed out that she had killed her hus- 
band and wanted to die, and she caught 
up that pistol that Sir Charles gave me at 
the bazaar last winter—it looked like a 
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real one—and the next thing I knew she 
had fired a charge of Japanese perfume at 
her temple, and it was all over her face and 
hair! Don’t laugh, Rix; she thought she 
had killed herself, and I had a horrid, messy 
time of it reviving her.”’ 

“You poor child,” he exciaimed, trying 
not to laugh. “She had no brains to blow 
out, anyway. ... That’s a low thing to 
say. Ledwith likes her. I really believe 
she’s been scared into lifelong good be- 
havior.”’ 

“She wasn’t — really — horrid,” said 
Strelsa in a low voice. ‘She told me so.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” he said. ‘But one 
way or the other you might as well reproach 
a humming-bird for its morals.’ There are 
such people.” 

After a short silence she said, “Tell me 
about people in town.” 

“There are few there. Besides,’ he 
added smilingly, “I don’t see much of your 
sort of people.” 1 

“My sort?” she repeated, lifting her 
gray eyes. ‘Am I not your sort, Rix?” 

“Are you? You should see me in my 
overalls and shirt-sleeves, stained with 
solvents and varnish, sticky with glue and 
reeking turpentine, ironing out a canvas 
with a warm flatiron! Am I your kind, 
Strelsa?”’ 

“Yes. Am I your kind?” 

“You always were. You know that.” 

“Yes, I do know it now.” She sat very 
still, hands folded, considering him with 
gray and speculative eyes. “From the 
very beginning,” she said, ‘you have never 
once disappointed me.” 

“What!” he exclaimed incredulously. 

“Never,” she repeated. 

“Why—why, I got in wrong the very 
first thing!” he said. 

Her lips were set firmly, almost primly, 
but she blushed. ‘‘ You meant to be nice 
“You meant to do me 
honor.” 

“The honor of offering you such a man as 
I was,” he said with smiling bitterness. 

“Rix! J was the fool—the silly little 
prig! I have blushed and blushed to re- 
member how I behaved; how I snubbed you 
and—good heavens!—even lectured and 
admonished you; how I ran away from you 
with all the self-possession and savoir-faire 
of a country schoolgirl! What on earth you 
thought of me in those days I dread to 
surmise.” 











“But, Strelsa, what was there to do ex- 
cept what you did?” 

“Tf I'd known anything I could have 
thanked you for caring that way for me and 
dismissed you as a friend instead of fleeing 
as though you had affronted me.” 

“T did affront you.” 

“You didn’t intend to. It would have 
been easy enough to tell you that I liked 
you—but not that way. And all those 
miserable, lonely, unhappy months could 
have been spared me.” 

“Were you unhappy?” 

“Didn’t you know it?” 

“T never dreamed you were.” 

“Well, I was—thinking of what I had 
done to you. And all those men bothering 
me every moment, and everybody at me to 
marry everybody else—and all I wanted 
was to be friends with you! I wasn’t sure 
of what I wanted from the very beginning, 
of course, but I knew it as soon as I saw you 
at the bazaar again. I was so lonely, Rix.” 

She looked up out of clear, fearless eyes; 
he leaned forward and took her hands in 
his. 

“T know what you want,” he said quietly. 
“You want my friendship, and you have 
it—every atom of it, Strelsa. I will never 
overstep the borders again; I understand 
you thoroughly. You know what you have 
done for me—what I was when you came 
into my life. My gratitude is a living thing. 
Through you, because of you, the whole 
unknown world—all of real life—has opened 
before me. You did it for me, Strelsa.” 

“You did it for yourself and for me,”’ she 
said in a low voice. ‘What are you trying 
to tell me, Rix? That J did this for you? 
When it is you—it was you from the first— 
it has always been you who led, who awak- 
ened first, who showed courage and common 
sense and patience and the cheerful wisdom 
which—which saved me.” 

“Do you think so,’’ he said, stooping to 
kiss her hands. She looked at him while he 
did so, confused by the quick pleasure of the 
contact, then schooled herself to endure 
it, setting her lips in a grave, firm line. 

And it was a most serious face he lifted 
his eyes to as she quietly withdrew her 
fingers from his. 

“You always played the courtier to per- 
fection,” she said, trying to speak lightly. 
“Tell me about that accomplished and 
noble peer, Lord Dankmere. Are you still 
inclined to like him?” 
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He accepted her light and careless change 
of tone instantly, and spoke laughingly of 
Dankmere. “He’s really a mighty nice 
fellow, Strelsa. Anyway, I like him. And 
what do you think his lordship has been and 
gone and done?” 

“‘Has he become a Russian dancer, Rix?” 

“No, bless his heart! He’s fallen head 
over ears in love ahd is engaged and is 
going to marry!” 

“Whom?” 

“Our stenographer!” 

“Rix!” 

“Certainly. She’s pretty and sweet and 
good and most worthy; and she’s as crazy 
about Dankmere as he is about her. Really, 
Strelsa, she’s a charming young girl, and 
she’ll make as pretty a countess as any of 
the Dankmeres have married in many a 
generation.” 

Strelsa’s lip curled. “I don’t doubt that. 
They were always a horrid cock-fighting, 
prize-fighting, dissolute lot, weren’t they?” 

‘Something like that. But the present 
Dankmere is a good sort—really he is, 
Strelsa. And as for Jessie Vining, she’s 
sweet. You'll be nice to them, won’t you?” 

She said: “I’d be nice to them anyway. 
But now that you ask me to I'll be whatever 
you wish.” 

“Vou are a corker,” he said almost 
tenderly; but with a slight smile she kept 
her hands out of his reach. 

“We mustn’t degenerate into senti- 
mentalism just because we’re glad to see 
each other,” she said so calmly that he did 
not notice the tremor in her voice. “And 
by the way, how is Mr. Westguard?”’ 

They both laughed. 

“Speaking of sentiment,” said Quarren, 
“Karl now exudes it daily. He and Bleecker 
De Groot and Mrs. Caldera—to Lester’s 
rage—have started a weekly paper called 
Brotherhood, consisting of pabulum for the 
horny-handed. I couldn’t do anything with 
Karl. Just look at him! He’s really a good 
story-teller if he chooses. He could write 
jolly good novels if he would. But the 
spectacle of De Groot weeping over a 
Bowery audience has finished him; and 
he’s hard at work on a volume called ‘The 
World’s Woe,’ and means to publish it 
himself because no publisher will take it.” 

“Poor Karl,”’ she said, smiling. 

“No,” said Quarren, “that’s the worst 
of it. His aunt has settled a million on him. 
I tell you, Strelsa, the rich convert has less 
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honor among the poor than the dingiest 
little ‘dip’ among the gorgeous corsairs of 
Wall Street. I don’t know how it happens, 
but Christ was never yet successfully 
preached from Fifth Avenue, and the mil- 
lionaire whose heart bleeds for the poor 
needs a sterner surgeon than a complacent 
conscience really to stop the hemorrhage.” 

“Rich men do good, Rix,” she said 
thoughtfully. 

“But not by teaching or practising the 
thrift of celestial insurance—not by admo- 
nition to orthodoxy and exhortation to 
worship a Creator who sees to it that no 
two people are created equal. There is only 
one thing the rich can give to the poor for 
Christ’s sake; and even that will always 
be taken with suspicion and distrust. No; 
there are only two ways to live; one is the 
life of self-discipline; the other is actually to 
imitate the militant Son of Man whose 
faith we pretend to profess—but whose life 
history we merely parody, turning his cru- 
sade into a grotesque carnival. I know of 
no third course consistent.”’ 

“To lead an upright life within bounds 
where your lines have fallen, or to strip and 
go forth militant,” she mused. ‘There is 
no third course, as you say. Do you know, 
Rix, that I have become a wonderfully 
happy sort of person?”’ 

“Sohavel,”’ hesaid laughingly. ‘‘It’s just 
because we have something to do, isn’t it?” 

““That—and the leisure which the idle 
never have. It seems like a paradox— 
doesn’t it?—to say that the idle never have 
any time to themselves. I know what you 
mean. I expect to work rather hard the 
rest of my life,’ she said seriously, ‘and 
yet I can foresee lots and lots of most deli- 
cious leisure awaiting me.” 

“Do you foresee anything else, pretty 
prophetess?”’ 

“What else do you mean?” 

“Well, for example, you will be alone 
here all winter.”’ 

“Do you mean loneliness?” she asked, 
smiling. “I don’t expect to suffer from 
that. Molly will be here all winter and— 
you will write to me””—she turned to him— 
“‘won’t you, Rix?” 

“Certainly. Besides, I’m coming up to 
see you every week.” 

“Every week!” she repeated, taken a 
little aback, but smiling her sweet, confused 
smile. ‘Do you realize what you are so 
gaily engaging to do?”’ 
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“Perfectly. I’m going to build up here.” 

“What!” 

“Of course.” 

“‘A—a house?”’ 

He looked at her, hesitated, then, look- 
ing away, “ Either a house or—an addition.” 

“An addition?” 

“Tf you'll let me, Strelsa—some day.” 

She understood him then. The painful 
color stole into her cheeks, faintly burning, 
and she closed her eyes for a moment to 
endure it, sitting silent, motionless, her 
little sun-tanned hands tightly clasped on 
her knees. Then, unclosing her eyes, she 
looked at him, delicate lips tightening. 

“T would do anything in the world for 
you, Rix, except—that,” she said in a low 
voice. 

“T know you would, you dear girl.” 

“Don’t you really believe it?” 

“Of course I do!” 

“But—I can’t do that—ever. It would— 
would spoil you for me. What in the world 
would I do if you were spoiled for me, Rix? 
I haven’t anybody else. What would I 
do here—all alone? I couldn’t stay—I 
wouldn’t know what to do—where to go 
in the world. It would be lonely—onely.” 

She bent her head, and remained so, 
gray eyes fixed on her clasped fingers. For 
a long while she sat bowed over, thinking; 
once or twice she lifted her eyes to look at 
him, but her gaze always became confused 
and remote; and he did not offer to break 
the silence. At last she looked up with a 
movement of decision, her face clearing. 

“You understand, don’t you, Rix?” she 
said, rising. 

He nodded, rising also; and they de- 
scended the steps together and walked 
slowly away toward Witch-Hollow. 

From the hilltop they noticed one of 
Sprowl’s farm-wagons slowly entering the 
drive, followed on foot by several men and 
a young girl. Her blond hair and apron 
fluttered in the breeze. She was too far 
away for them to see that she was weeping. 

“T wonder what they’ve got in that 
wagon?” said Quarren curiously. 

Strelsa’s gaze became indifferent, then 
passed on and rested on the blue range of 
hills beyond. ‘“Isn’t it wonderful about 
Chrysos,” she said. 

“The quaint little thing,” he said almost 
tenderly. “She told Molly what happened 
—how she sat down under a fence to tle 
wild strawberries for Sir Charles, and how, 











all at once, she realized what his going out 
of her life meant to her—and how the tears 
choked her to silence until she suddenly 
found herself in his arms. Can you see 
it as it happened, Strelsa?—as pretty a 
pastoral as ever the older poets—” He 
broke off abruptly, and she looked up, but 
he was still smiling as though the scene of 
another man’s happiness, so lightly evoked, 
were a visualization of his own. And again 
her gray eyes grew wistful as though shyly 
pleading for his indulgence and silently 
asking his pardon for all that she could 
never be to him or to any man. 

So they came across fields and down 
through fragrant lanes to Witch-Hollow, 
where the fat setter gamboled ponderously 
around them with fat barkings and wag- 
gings, and where Molly, sewing on the 
porch, smoothed the frail and tiny garment 
over her knee and raised her pretty head to 
survey them with a smiling intelligence that 
made Strelsa blush. 

“It isn’t so!” she found an opportunity 
to whisper into Molly’s ear. “If you look 
at us that way you'll simply make him 
miserable and break my heart.” 

Molly glanced after Quarren, who had 
wandered indoors to find a cigarette in the 
smoking-room. “If you don’t marry that 
delectable young man,”’ she said, “‘I’ll take 
a stick and beat you, Strelsa.” 

“T don’t want to—I don’t want to!”’ pro- 
tested the girl, getting possession of Molly’s 
hands and covering them with caresses. 
And, resting her soft lips on Molly’s fingers, 
she looked at her; and the young matron 
saw tears glimmering under the soft, dark 
lashes. 

“T can’t love him—that way,” whispered 
the girl. “I would if I could. I couldn’t 
care for him more than I do. Anc 
terrifies me to think of losing him.” 

“Losing him?” 

“Yes—by doing what you—what he— 
wishes.”’ 

“You think you'll lose him if you marry 
him?” 

‘“I—yes. It would spoil him for me 
spoil everything for me in the world.” 

“Well, you listen to me,” said Molly, 
exasperated. ‘When he has ‘stood a certain 
amount of this silliness from you he’ll really 
and actually turn into the sexless comrade 
you think you want. But he’ll go elsewhere 
for a mate. There are plenty suitable in 
the world. If you’d never been born there 
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would have been another for him. If you 
passed out of his life there would some day 
be another. Will we women never learn 
the truth—that at best we are incidental to 
man, but that, when we love, man is the 
whole bally thing to us? 

“Let him go and you'll see, Strelsa. 
You'll get, perhaps, what you're asking for 
now, but he’ll get what he is asking for, too 
—if not from you, from some girl of whom 
you and I and he perhaps have never heard. 
But she exists, don’t worry. And any man 
worth his title is certain to encounter her 
sooner or later.”’ 

The girl, flushed, dumb, watched her out 
of w ide ; gray eyes in which the unshed tears 
had dried. The pre tty matron slowly shook 
her head. 

“‘Because you once bit into tainted fruit 
you laid the ax to the entire orchard. What 
nonsense! Rottenness is the exception; 
soundness the rule. But you concluded that 
the hazard of bad fortune—that the un- 
happy chance of your first and only experi- 
ence was not an exception but the universal 
rule. Very well; think it! He'll get over 
it some time, but you never will, Strelsa 
You’ll remember it all your life. For I tell 
you that we women who go to our graves 
without having missed a single pang—we 
who die having known happiness and its 
shadow, which is sorrow, the happiness 
and sorrow which come through love of 
man alone—die as we should die, in deep 
content of destiny fulfilled—which is the 
only peace beyond all understanding.” 

The girl lowered her head and, resting 
her cheek on Molly’s shoulder, looked down 
at the baby garment on her knees. “That 
also?”’ she whispered. 

“Yes. Unless we pass that way, also, 
we can never die content. But until a 





month ago I did not know it. Strelsa! 
Strelsa! Are you never going to know what 
love can be?” 


The girl rose slowly, flushing and whiten- 
ing by turns, and stood a moment, her hands 
covering her eyes. And standing so, “Do 
you think he will go away—from me—some 
day?” 

“Ves; he will go—unless—”’ 

“Must it be—that way?” 

“Tt will be that way, Strelsa.”’ 

“T had never thought of that.” 

“Think of it as the truth. It will be so 
unless you love him in his own fashion—and 
for his own sake. Try—if you care for him 
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enough to try. And if you do, you will 
lov e him for your own sake, too.” 

““T—T had thought of—of giv ing myself— 
for his sake- because he wishes it. I don’t 
believe T’ll be—much afraid—of him. Do 
you?” 

Molly’s wise sweet eyes sparkled with silent 
laughter. Then, without another glance at 
the tall, young girl before her she picked up 
her sewing, drew the needle from the hem, 
and smoothed out the lace embroidery on 
her knees. After a while she said: 

*‘Jim’s returning on the noon train. 
you and Rix be here to luncheon?” 

“T don’t know.” 

““Well, ask him; 
if you'll stay.” 

Strelsa walked into the house; Quarren, 
still hunting about for a cigarette, looked up 
as she entered the smoking-room. 

“Where the dickens does Jim keep his 
cigarettes?” he asked. ‘Do you know, 
Strelsa?”’ 

“You poor boy!” she exclaimed laugh- 
ingly, “have you been searching all this 
time? The wonder is that you haven’t 
perished. Why didn’t you ask me for one 
when we were at—our house?” 

‘Your house?” he corrected, smiling. 

Her gray eyes met his with a frightened 
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sort of courage. ‘‘Our house—if you wish.” 
But her lips had begun to tremble, and she 
could not control them or force from them 
another word for all her courage. 

He came over to where she stood, one 
slim hand resting against the wall; and she 
looked back bravely into his keen eyes—the 
clear, direct, questioning eyes of a boy. 

“T—I will—marry you,” she said. 

A swift flush touched his face to the 
temples. 

“Don’t you—want me? 
ulously. 

“Tf you love me, Strelsa.”’ 

“Tsn’t it enough—that you—love 

““No, dear.” 

She lost her color. 
want me?” she faltered. 

“‘Not unless you want me, Strelsa.”’ 

She drew a long, unsteady breath. Sud- 
denly the tears sprang to her eyes, and she 
held out both hands to him blindly. “I— 
do love you,” she whispered. “Pll give 
what you give. Only you must teach me 

afraid.” 

Her cheek lay close to his shoulder; his 
arms drew her nearer. And, after he had 
waited a long while, her gray eyes, which 
had been watching his face, slowly closed, 
and she lifted her lips toward his. 
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The Eternal Weakness 


RYDE holed out his last putt from 
the edge of the green, commiserated 
with his defeated opponent in the 
tactful fashion of a practised golfer, 

and led the way to the smoking-room of the 
golf-club. He was feeling, even for him, in 
particularly cheerful spirits. He had met a 
very agreeable new acquaintance and played 
excellent golf. Over a whiskey and soda he 
broached the question of a return match. 

“Can you take me on again soon?”’ he 
asked. “I was a bit above my form this 
afternoon, as you'll probably find out.” 

His opponent made a little grimace. He 
was a tall, middle-aged man, with shrewd, 
pleasant face and humorous eyes. His name 
was Hutchinson and his occupation that of 
merchant. Pryde had been introduced to 
him only that morning by the secretary of 
the club. 

“T am afraid, from the look of things at 
present,’’ Mr. Hutchinson remarked, “I 
am going to have plenty of spare time for 
a good many weeks to come. Any day that 
suits you—Wednesday, if you like.” 

“Wednesday is one of my regular days,” 
Pryde announced, entering the appointment 
in his date-book. “I’m afraid I am rather 
an idler, nowadays—too much time on my 
hands. You might let me know your ad- 
dress, though. I always like to know where 
to send word, in case of accidents.”’ 

Mr. Hutchinson handed him a card. 
~ Seventeen Basinghall Street,’’ he said. 

Pryde returned the civility. “Twenty- 


one A, Cromer Mansions—just off Blooms- 
bury Street,” he pointed out. “I’ve no 
telephone, I am sorry to say.” 

“No chance of my wanting to put you 
off, I’m afraid,” Mr. Hutchinson sighed 
ruefully “I’m in the unfortunate position 
of having concentrated nearly all my busi- 
ness upon one country, where things aren’t 
quite at their best just now. Try one of 
these cigarettes,” he added, handing over 
his case. ‘‘I brought them home from Con- 
stantinople last month.” 

Pryde accepted one and instantly recog- 
nized its quality. “One of the few Euro- 
pean cities I’ve never visited,” he remarked. 

““One of the few I’ve visited too often,” Mr. 
Hutchinson replied, withasigh. “I have al- 
ways had a great idea of the future of Turkey, 
and since the revolution I’ve concentrated 
my business there. We were doing fairly 
well, too, until this wretched war came.”’ 

Pryde nodded sympathetically. ‘I had 
an idea,” he observed, ‘‘ that it wasn’t mak- 
ing so much difference so far as Turkey it- 
self was concerned.” 

“‘Tn a sense that is true,’”’ Mr. Hutchinson 
admitted. ‘Unfortunately, however, there 
is the future. Turkey will have to pay for 
the good offices of some one. She can only 
pay with trade, and I’m afraid our present 
foreign minister isn’t the man to grapple 
with the situation. By the bye, how long 
has your handicap been at four? I suppose 
you realize that you went round in eighty 
or eighty-one at the outside this afternoon?” 
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Pryde smiled at the compliment and 
recognized the desire to change the con- 
versation. They talked golf casually for 
another quarter of an hour. Then, just as 
they were preparing to depart, a servant 
brought a telegram to Mr. Hutchinson, 
which the latter opened at onee and read 
with nervous haste. Pryde, who had 
glanced away while he read it, looked back 
in a moment or two to make his farewells. 
Mr. Hutchinson was sitting with the tele- 
gram crumpled up in his hand, a black 
frown on his forehead, staring fixedly out 
the window at nothing. Pryde walked 
quietly away and left him there. 

They met again, however, in the train on 
their way up to London. Mr. Hutchinson 
purposely selected the carriage in which 
Pryde was traveling, and alluded casually 
to the telegram which he had received. 

“I’m afraid I’m in rather a nervous state 
just now,” he explained apologetically. 
“You see, all my interests are concentrated 
in Turkey. I’ve been foolish enough, in a 
sense, to put all my eggs in one basket. I 
have studied the tariffs very carefully, and 
though it’s slow work, there’s a great busi- 
ness to be built up in Turkey itself and 
Asia Minor. I export boots and _ hosiery 
chiefly, and any number of smaller articles, 
and I buy back produce of every descrip- 
tion. If Turkey is left alone, the future of 
my business is a certainty. On the other 
hand, if she is driven to make peace and to 
pay for it in the obvious manner, I shall 
be ruined. There, that’s enough of my 
affairs. Tell me, do you follow any occu- 
pation at all?” 

“Not at present, I am sorry to say,” 
Pryde replied. “I was in the diplomatic 
service once for a year or two, but I had 
rather bad luck and was obliged to give 
that up. I never took to anything else 
whole-heartedly.” 

Mr. Hutchinson nodded. “I wonder,” he 
remarked, “did you ever meet or hear of a 
man named Feldemay?”’ 

The cigarette slipped from between 
Pryde’s fingers. For a moment he even for- 
got to pick it up. He was staring at his 
companion in genuine amazement. “Why, 
what on earth made you ask me that ques- 
tion?” he exclaimed. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s surprise at the effect 
of his question was obviously sincere. ‘I 
really don’t know why I asked you,” he 
replied, drawing the crumpled-up telegram 
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from his waistcoat pocket, “except that the 
fellow’s name is mentioned here. I know 
years ago he was concerned in some sort 
of shabby deal for a certain European coun- 
try. Then he turned up as leader of the 
revolutionaries in Portugal. Lately, I be- 
lieve, they kicked him out. Now he is 
mentioned in this telegram I have just had 
—the same fellow, I suppose.” 

Pryde read the despatch which his com- 
panion had smoothed out upon his knee: 

Senn reaches London to-night. Will stay Milan. 
Prepared make certain proposals inimical our inter- 
ests. Feldemay in Vienna, joins him end of week. 

“Tt was through Feldemay,” Pryde said 
slowly, ‘‘that I had to leave the diplomatic 
service. I’ve met him once since, and thank 
goodness I got a little of my own back!” 

“You know more about him than I do, 
evidently,’”’ Mr. Hutchinson remarked. 
“Till Wednesday, then. I get out here.” 

He alighted unexpectedly at Clapham 
Junction, and Pryde completed his journey 
and made his way back to his rooms. As 
he entered the door of the building, he 
nearly ran into Mr. Simmons. 

“Do you happen to know whether Miss 
Burton is in?” the latter asked, as they 
climbed the stairs together. 

“She generally is at this time,” Pryde 
replied. 

“There is a little matter,’ Mr. Simmons 
continued, “which I wish to speak to her 
about. Perhaps it would be as well, if you 
could spare a moment, for you to come in, 
too.” 

The inspector’s last suggestion had been 
accompanied with a somewhat contemptu- 
ous glance at the golf-clubs which Pryde 
was Carrying. 

“T have nothing in the world to do,” 
Pryde assured him airily. ‘I will come in, 
with pleasure.” 

Grace was seated at her typewriter, and 
welcomed them both with equable civility. 
“T am very pleased to see you both, but 
I am rather busy. You perhaps had some 
business to discuss, Mr. Simmons?” 

“Business,” he admitted, “of a most 
delicate and important character.” 

Grace was occupied in pushing back a 
little wisp of fair hair which insisted upon 
breaking into a curl. As she pushed it 
back she caught Pryde’s eye fixed upon 
her. The hair was undoubtedly pretty and 
the fingers very soft and shapely. The 
realization of these facts was written in 
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Pryde’s admiring gaze. Grace frowned 
slightly and turned to Mr. Simmons. 

“Tt sounds very interesting,’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘ Please go on.” 

“Tf I were speaking,” the inspector began, 
“to anyone else in the world, I should lay the 
greatest possible stress upon the absolute ne- 
cessity for secrecy in what I am going tosay.” 

“So far as Mr. Pryde and myself are con- 
cerned,” Grace assured him, ‘‘ you can take 
that for granted.” 

“This morning,” Mr. Simmons con- 
tinued, ‘‘the chief had a visit from a mem- 
ber of the government. They met to dis- 
cuss a certain matter unofficially. The 
matteristhis: There arrives to-day in Lon- 
don a messenger from 
the Turkish govern- 
ment, who has powers 
to treat on behalf 
of his country for 
peace. His visit 
to London is be- 
lieved to be a bluff. 

The English gov- 

ernment is, some peo- 

ple think, almost too 

anxious to proclaim 

the impossibil- 

ityof any interven- 

tion. It is believed 

that this emissary 

fom Turkey is 

here to treat with 

representatives 

of a foreign power. 

The British gov- 

ernment is very 

much _ interested 

in these suggested 

negotiations. 

The emissary 
from Tur- 
key will prob- 
ably be ac- 
companied by 
a man who is 
an old hand 
at the game. 
Every one 
of the men 
or women 
employed 
at different 
times by the 
governmentin 
secret-service 


Mr. Hutchinson was sitting with the telegram crumpled up in his 


hand, staring fixedly at nothing. 
quietly away and left him there 
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work is known tohim. Therefore this visit 
to my chief. It was suggested that some 
person or persons might be found, who, not 
having an official position, might do their 
best to ascertain the nature of the negotia- 
tions proposed by this emissary from Con- 
stantinople.”’ 

Grace nodded approvingly. “I have 
seldom heard a case put more clearly, Mr. 
Simmons,” she declared. 

Mr. Simmons was obviously pleased. 
“We have extraordinarily little information 
to give you,’ he proceeded. “I do not 
believe that the person who visited us this 
morning even knows what country it is 
with whom this emissary is prepared to 

deal. I cannot tell you 
the name of the emis- 
sary; I do not know 
for certain when he 
arrives or where he 
is going to stay. All 
that I can tell you 
is the name of the 
man who has him 
in charge—the go- 
between. Hisname 

is Feldemay.” 
This time Pryde 
remained abso- 
lutely unmoved. 
Grace, who had 
glanced toward 
him at the sound 
of the name, smiled 
her approbation. 

“Do you mean 
to say,’ she 
asked, “that this 
is absolutely the 
only information 

you are able 

to give us?” 

“*Ever 
shred,” the 
inspector de- 
clared. “ Fur- 
thermore, 
if you get 
into any trou- 
ble we can- 
not lift our 
little finger to 
help you. You 
will have to 
undertake this 


Pryde walked ° 
as a private 
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affair altogether. You have no principals 
to look to, nor any direct hope of reward. 
All the same, I think that success would 
mean a good deal to you.”’ 

“T am afraid it’s rather out of my way,” 
Grace said thoughtfully. “I shall have to 
rely upon Mr. Pryde altogether.”’ 

The inspector said nothing, but he ap- 
peared to regard the fact as unfortunate. 
“The information which would be most 
appreciated,” he remarked, “‘is this: First 
of all, whom will this person approach? 
Secondly, what terms will be offered? 
Thirdly, is any agreement likely or possible? 
I am afraid you will find it rather a forlorn 
hope, anyway, but Miss Burton has always 
been so anxious to be interested in some- 
thing of the sort.” 

. I adore diplomacy,” Grace murmured. 

Mr. Simmons smiled and took his leave 
with a gallant bow. 

“That young man seems to have rather 
a poor opinion of our abilities,” remarked 
Pryde, after the door had been closed be- 
hind Mr. Simmons. 

Grace looked at him with a faint, quiz- 
zical smile. ‘The affair, then, seems to you 
to be easy?” 

“The commencement of it, at any rate,”’ 
Pryde replied. ‘‘The emissary’s name is 
Senn. He arrives in London at seven 
o'clock to-night, and he will stay at the 
Milan Hotel.” 

“Amazing person!’’ Grace murmured. 
“How did you discover all this?” 

Pryde shrugged his shoulders. “TI had a 
Scotch nurse,” he answered. “She always 
declared that I had second sight. I am 
going to dine in the grill-room of the Milan. 
If it were not that I am beginning to learn 
the fate of such invitations—”’ 

“T shall be ready in an hour,” Grace 
declared. 


Grace scrutinized the prices on the menu 
severely. ‘‘On the whole,’ she decided, 
laying the card down, “I think we shall find 
diplomacy expensive.” 

“A little outlay,” Pryde answered, as he 
gave the order for asparagus, “is often 
returned a hundredfold.” 

“You are treating me rather like a child,” 
Grace reminded him. ‘I haven’t the least 
idea what we are doing here.” 

“Within an hour,” Pryde told her, “I 
shall obtain an introduction to this emis- 
sary. If it were not for your unfortunate 














susceptibility, I might also be able to include 
you. I understand that Monsieur Senn has 
French manners.” 

‘Rather fancying yourself to-night, aren’t 
you?”’ Grace remarked. “I suppose the 
arrival of this mysterious person was in the 
Daily Mail?” 

Pryde smiled, but made no rejoinder. 
His eyes were fixed upon Mr. Hutchinson, 
who had just entered the room and was 
advancing slowly down the restaurant. He 
was met by a maiire d’hétel, with whom he 
talked for a few moments, obviously order- 
ing dinner. He was on the point of turning 
away when Pryde rose from his seat and 
touched him on the shoulder. 

“Mr. Hutchinson,” he said, “may I have 
just a word with you?”’ 

Mr. Hutchinson turned round quickly. 
At first he seemed scarcely to recognize 
Pryde. Then he smiled. ‘Why, my golf- 
ing friend, of course,” he declared. “Is 
this one of your haunts?”’ 

“Not as a rule,” Pryde answered. “I 
came here to-night for a special purpose. 
Part of that purpose was to see you.” 

Mr. Hutchinson frowned. “Why, I 
hadn’t told a soul that I was coming here!” 

“No, but you knew that Monsieur Senn 
was arriving at seven,” Pryde replied. 
“Don’t think I am mad or impertinent, 
Mr. Hutchinson. Will you listen to me for 
a moment?” 

“With pleasure,” Mr. Hutchinson as- 
sented, still completely mystified. 

Pryde drew him a little on one side. 
“Look here,” he said, “Monsieur Senn 
arrives at this hotel to-night upon a mission 
the nature of which is known to both of us. 
If either of us could discover the exact 
means by which he proposes to obtain his 
end, we should be in a position to frustrate 
it. You represent English trade, and for 
the moment I represent English politics. 
We neither of us want Senn to make a bar- 
gain over here inimical to our interests.” 

“Who the dickens are you?” Mr. Hutch- 
inson asked. 

“Never mind,” Pryde went on. “I just 
want you to understand that we are on the 
same side. Have you seen Senn?” 

Mr. Hutchinson nodded a little gloomily. 
“I met him at the station,” he replied. 
‘“‘We were once great friends, but he would 
have avoided me if he could. I drove here 
with him, though, and he is going to dine 
with me in a few minutes. He has already 
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Mr. Hutchinson hesitated for a moment. 
from Grace to Pryde, and he smiled. 
“T feel I can trust you, and in any case, I haven’t 
much to lose by doing so. It shall be as you suggest.” 

Pryde returned to his place, and Mr. Hutchin- 
sonleft therestaurant. A few minutes later he re- 
entered, followed by his guest. Pryde held out his 


“I hope there are no mistakes,” said Grace. “It's 
Greek to me, and knowing the sense of a 
thing helps one so much” 


as good as told me, however, that he is not 
prepared to discuss politics.” 

“Quite so,” Pryde remarked. “That 
just confirms my own ideas. Now listen. 
Will you order your dinner to be served at 
the next table to mine, in the corner there? 
Toward the end of dinner you can find an 
opportunity for introducing us. That is all 
Task of you. My only object is to discover 
from Senn exactly what you want to dis- 
cover. If either of us succeeds, I think that 
we can frustrate his mission. I have been 
an irregular correspondent of the Daily 
Observer. I should like to be introduced as 
a newspaper man.” 

“And the young lady?” 

“The young lady is my companion for the 
evening,” Pryde explained. ‘She is, by 
profession, a typist.”’ 
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He looked 
“Well,” he said, 


hand as they passed the table, 
and greeted him with the air 
of an old acquaintance. 
Mr. Hutchinson paused 
and was introduced 
to Miss Burton. 
The two men then 
took their places at 
the adjoining table. 
~ Monsieur Senn was 
a man apparently 
wean of about thirty-five 
> 2 years of age, slim, sal- 
2 low, and with large 
dark eyes and black 
hair. He had the 
air of being a little 
bored with his com- 
panion, and more 
than once he glanced 
toward Grace. 
The service of 
dinner proceeded, 
and Pryde became 
conscious of a _ change 
in his companion, very 
subtle and very gradual, which 
filled him alternately with ad- 
miration and irritation. To begin 
with, she was wearing clothes of 
a much more fashionable cut 
than any he had ever seen her in. She 
seemed to be altering her deportment to fit 
them. The coldness and reserve with 
which she had always kept Pryde at such a 
distance had departed. Her mouth was 
softer, her eyes full and bright. She was 
no longer severe, almost Quakerish, in her 
demeanor and tone. She moved about 
continually, sometimes leaning across the 
table to laugh up into his face; sometimes 
sitting back in her chair as though momen- 
tarily bored, and glancing around the room 
for distraction. At such times she nearly 
always met the direct gaze of the young 
man at the next table. Once Pryde could 
have sworn that there was the very faintest 
smile upon her lips as she looked away from 
him. 
“This is all very well,’ he said softly, 
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“but where is it going toend? I don’t want 
to have to break that fellow’s head before 
I’ve discovered his secrets.”’ 

She laughed gaily. ‘After all, my very 
superior friend,” she replied, “I think that 
it will be my affair. We shall see.” 

Toward the end of dinner, Mr. Hutchin- 
son leaned across and addressed them. It 
was quite obvious that his companion had 
been making inquiries as to Grace’s identity. 
Pryde turned his chair a little as they 
chatted about golf. Mr. Hutchinson told a 
story, at which he laughed loudly. 

“Won’t you come and have your coffee 
with us,” Pryde suggested, “‘and bring your 
friend, if you will?” 

The young man rose promptly, even be- 
fore his host could glance toward him. 
The chairs were moved and introductions 
effected. Monsieur Senn sat next Grace. 

“You, too,” he asked her, “play this 
wonderful game of which they talk all the 
time—this golf?” 

She shook her head and made a little 
grimace. “I am not so fortunate as Mr. 
Pryde,” she said. “I am a typist, and I 
have to work most of the day.” 

“Typist?” he repeated. “Do you mean 
that, mademoiselle?”’ 

“Indeed I do,”’ she answered. ‘‘I work 
sometimes eight hours a day. Fortunately 
I know French, so I get quite a good deal 
of work. To-night is a holiday for me.” 

He spoke at once in French. “But it is 
delightful, this!” he exclaimed. “I ex- 
press myself always so badly in Engiish.”’ 

“There are so many ways of expression,” 
she laughed, looking up at him. 

“There is the universal language,’ he 
murmured, ‘‘of which mademoiselle, I fear, 
knows everything that is to be known.” 

“On the contrary,” she replied, “I am, 
alas! English. It is only in France that 
one learns those arts.” 

Pryde, who was beginning to talk non- 
sense, could bear it no longer and aban- 
doned his conversation with Mr. Hutchin- 
son. Grace, however, was rising to her feet. 

“T am going to take Monsieur Senn into 
the foyer,” she said. “We want to listen 
to the music. You can come to us there 
when you have paid the bill.” 

Monsieur Senn rose with alacrity, and 
they passed out together. Mr. Hutchinson 
and Pryde both watched them. 

“A very entertaining young lady,” Mr. 
Hutchinson remarked, just a little dryly. 
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“When she chooses,” Pryde assented, 
with a slight frown. ‘Tell me, how have 
you got on with your guest?” 

“Not at all,” Mr. Hutchinson replied. 
“T can see quite clearly all the time that 
he is ill at ease with me. I haven’t the 
slightest doubt that whatever his mission 
over here may be, it is going to be disas- 
trous for us. He would not even talk of the 
war, and did you see how eager he was to 
break up our téte-a-téte? Shall we go 
down and find them?” 

“We will give them a few minutes longer, 
I think,” Pryde suggested. 

Mr. Hutchinson glanced at him curiously. 
“The young lady—” he began. 

“Oh, the young lady is in it, too,” Pryde 
assured him. 

Mr. Hutchinson suddenly sat down in 
his chair and laughed. ‘We will have an- 
other liqueur!” he exclaimed. “We will 
drink to our success! Would anyone believe 
that such interesting episodes were to be 
met with in our dull commercial city? I 
drink to the good health of Miss Grace 
Burton, and may she twist our friend around 
her little finger!” 

Grace certainly seemed to be succeeding 
fairly well. She was sitting in a corner with 
Monsieur Senn, and the music did not ap- 
pear to be claiming their undivided atten- 
tion. She looked up a little demurely as 
they approached. There was a momentary 
twinkle in her eyes which Pryde, at least, 
appreciated. 

“Monsieur Senn insists upon taking us 
to a music-hall,’’ she announced. 

“Tt will be a treat for me,’ Monsieur 
Senn declared. ‘‘Except for Mr. Hutch- 
inson, I have no friends in England. My 
agent, whom I expected to meet, will not 
be here for two days.” 

No one made any objections. They spent 
the remainder of the evening at one of the 
Leicester Square music-halls, and Monsieur 
Senn took unusual pains to monopolize 
Grace as far as possible. When they parted, 
he talked to her for a few moments in an 
undertone. He was obviously anxious to see 
her home, but Pryde had already ordered a 
taxicab and stood waiting with the door open. 

“Tt will be au revoir only,” he insisted, 
as they separated. ‘Till to-morrow, then, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

“Until to-morrow,” she echoed, as she 
took her place in the cab. 

They drove for a short distance in silence. 











“T congratulate you,” Pryde said at last, 
“on the possession of gifts which you seem 
to have been able to keep pretty well to 
yourself.” 

“My dear Mr. Pryde,” she retorted, “‘ you 
do not half know me yet.” 

“T find it easy to believe you,” he as- 
sented. ‘If, however,’ he went on, “I 
could myself be treated to a few of those 
delightful glances, if I might even be 
allowed to whisper in your ear—”’ 

“There is not the slightest necessity for 
anything of the sort,” she interrupted, 
drawing a little away. “My attitude to- 
ward Monsieur Senn was dictated entirely 
by policy.” 

“Can’t you imagine,” he begged, ‘that 
I, too, have a secret? I have, really, if 
you'd only let me tell it to you.” 

Grace laughed at him mockingly. “I 
want you to remember the terms of our 
partnership,” she said. 

Pryde muttered something which savored 
of profanity. “When are you going to see 
the fellow again, anyhow?” he asked. 

“He is going to bring me some typing at 
eleven o’clock to-morrow morning,” she 
replied. 

Pryde, despite himself, glanced at her 
admiringly. Hesighed. “Iam afraid you 
are right,” he confessed. ‘‘I am afraid this 
is going to be your affair.”’ 

Monsieur Senn was punctual to the mo- 
ment on the following morning. Grace 
sighed as she saw the big bunch of pink 
roses which he was carrying. 

“Mademoiselle permits this slight token 
of my devotion?”. he murmured, as he 
handed them to her. 

“‘Mademoiselle,” she replied quietly, “‘is 
this morning a typist. Have you brought 
me any work?” 

“T have scarcely gone far enough with 
my business,” Monsieur Senn explained. 
“Presently, without a doubt, I shall be able 
to offer mademoiselle all that she can 
undertake.” 

Grace looked at him repreachfully. “And 
you promised to bring me some this morn- 
ing!” she declared. “Why, I refused a 
very good engagement for the whole day.” 

He put his hand to his pocket and drew 
it away again. ‘Do you understand Ger- 
man, mademoiselle?” he asked. 

She shook her head. ‘Alas, not one 
word!” 

“Are you perfectly certain of that?” 
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“Absolutely,” she sighed. “I am not 
proud of it, I can assure you. I know that 
I ought to have learned German.” 

He drew an envelope from his pocket. 
“TI have a letter here which I should like 
to have copied,” he said. “I received it 
this morning, and I should like to send 
away a copy this afternoon to Constanti- 
nople.” 

She took it from his fingers and locked 
at it. “It will be awfully hard to copy,” 
she confessed. ‘‘Won’t you translate it 
to me?” 

He shook his head. “I could not do 
that,” he said. “It concerns a rather im- 
portant matter in which I am interested 
just now. Do you think you could copy 
it just as it is?” 

She placed it on the rest by her side and 
put some paper in her machine. ‘ Will you 
call again, monsieur,” she asked, “or will 
you sit in my easy-chair while I work?”’ 

“The latter, by all means, if I may,’ he 
begged. ‘“‘It is delightful to have the 
privilege of watching you.” 

It seemed to be the sole privilege Monsieur 
Senn was likely to enjoy, for Grace, when 
she had stuck the paper into the machine, 
took no further notice of him. Very slowly 
and very painstakingly she finished her 
copy. 

“T hope there are no mistakes,” she said, 
looking it through with her pencil in her 
hand. “It’s all like Greek to me, and 
knowing the sense of a thing helps one so 
much.” 

He smiled. ‘‘Now if you'll just address 
an envelope for me,” he suggested, “I can 
enclose this copy, and then perhaps I might 
induce you to come for a little lunch. I 
have one call to make first.” 

She shook her head. ‘Not to-day, I am 
afraid, Monsieur Senn.” 

“Ah! but you are not going to be un- 
kind to me?” he begged. ‘‘Come with me 
to Regent Street or Bond Street. We will 
find a jeweler’s shop, and I will buy you 
something to repay you for this little labor.” 

“The charge for that,” she said, “will 
be five shillings. I never wear jewelry.” 

He laughed outright. “But you are 
droll, mademoiselle,” he detlared. “If I 
offer jewelry to a lady, it is not, I can assure 
you, of the value of five shillings.” 

“That,” she replied quietly, “is all you 
owe me, and I never accept more than I 
am owed.” 
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He made a little grimace. . “Well,” he 
said, counting out the money upon the 
table, ‘‘can I persuade you to come at 
least a little way with me—drive in the 
park for a short time and sit in the car 
while I make my call afterward?” 

She looked out the window wistfully. 
“Tt would be delightful,’ she murmured. 
“Ves, I think I will!” 

“Capital! We will speak about lunch 
afterward.” 

She crossed the room toward the door of 
the inner apartment. “You will wait for 
me here, Monsieur Senn,” she said, turning 
round upon the threshold. “I shall not be 
long.” 

He looked after her doubtfully. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders and lit a cigarette. 
“A queer little creature,’ he muttered to 
himself. “Sometimes she puzzles me.” 

He had a car waiting below, and they 
drove for a time in the park. Then they 
turned out into Park Lane and drew up 
before a fine house in Portman Square. 

“T may leave you for ten minutes?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly,” she replied. 

She remained inside the motor-car. It 
was fully half an hour before he reappeared. 
He came down the steps, walking blithely. 

“Come,” he insisted, ‘““we must take 
luncheon together. I have been in luck 
this morning. After all, I think that things 
will go well with me.” 

“But I thought you were in business,” she 
remarked. “You cannot do business in 
palaces.” 

He-smiled. ‘“‘Ah! dear mademoiselle,” 
he murmured, “there are many kinds of 
business. Why should I keep it a secret 
from you that part of my mission in this 
country is to bring relief to my suffering 
country-people?”’ 

“You are really, then,” she said, “a 
politician? Yet I thought that Mr. Pryde 
told me that the gentleman you were with 
last night was a merchant?” 

He nodded. ‘Politics and commerce, 
you know, go hand in hand. I have a 
great esteem for Mr. Hutchinson, but, alas! 
he is an Englishman, and up to the present 
English people have shown scant sympathy 
with us.” 

“Perhaps not,” she answered | lightly. 
“In any case, what does it matter? I know 
so little about these things.”’ 

“Quite wisely,” he declared. ‘That is 
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another peculiarity of ours in the East. We 
do not like our womankind to worry too 
much about the serious affairs of life. Now, 
mademoiselle, we are at Prince’s. You can- 
not refuse me.” 

“But indeed I must,” she assured him, 
smiling. “I have an appointment at one 
o’clock which I must keep. You said noth- 
ing about luncheon yesterday, you know. 
If to-morrow—” 

He sighed. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, to-morrow I 
present myself again.” 

“You will have some work?” she asked. 

“Without a doubt,” he promised. “I 
shall order my man to take you home. And 
to-night —— must I dine alone? Ah, ma- 
demoiselle, you will not be so unkind!”’ 

She shook her head smilingly. “Until 
to-morrow!”’ she cried, waving her hand. 

Grace lunched at the Café Lugano, where, 
as usual, Pryde sat at a table at the other 
end of the room. She left when he did and 
joined him at the door. 

“Will you walk back with me?” she 
invited. ’ 

“You have news?” 

She nodded. ‘Monsieur Senn came this 
morning. He had forgotten to bring any 
work, but when he saw how disappointed 
I was he brought out a long German letter. 
Before he would give it to me to copy, he 
asked me whether I knew German. I told 
him no, and he gave it to me.” 

“But you speak German like a native!’ 
he exclaimed. 

“T did not like to parade my accomplish- 
ments before Monsieur Senn,” she said, 
smiling. “He gave me the letter tocopy. 
It was from the Austrian embassy. It con- 
tained an appointment for three o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon, and a specific state- 
ment, signed by the ambassador himself, 
that up to that time Austria had not signed 
her renewal of the Triple Alliance.” 

“So far it is quite interesting,’ Pryde 
decided thoughtfully. ‘The situation is 
clear enough. Unfortunately, it all hinges 
upon this interview at three o’clock. Iam 
afraid that neither you nor I have much 
chance of being present at that.” 

“He is coming again to-morrow,” she 
announced. “I told him that he must 
bring me some work.” 

Pryde shook his head. “You will never 
be able to turn his head so completely that 
he will give you the terms of a secret under- 
standing to copy!” 
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“He believes that I do not understand a 
word of German,” she remarked. “TI think, 
too, that he. will be glad of any excuse to 
come.”’ 

“T am not at all sure,”’ Pryde said de- 
liberately, ‘“‘that I am glad we took this 
affair up.” 

She sighed contentedly. “I am,’ she 
declared. ‘“‘I feel that it gives me scope. 
Tell me, what have you been doing this 
morning?”’ 

“T have been down to see my friend, Mr. 
Hutchinson,” Pryde answered. ‘“‘He has 
been giving me quite a lot of useful informa- 
tion. We have had a little political dis- 
cussion, too. His idea is that England 
ought to stop the war. A holy war would be 
felt more by us than anyone else. Egypt al- 
ready is in a state of ferment. The unrest 
will reach India before long. The trouble of 
it is that Italy has done only just what 
England would have done in her place. 
Rather a clever dodge of ours. We send a 
few adventurous spirits into a dangerous 
tract of country. . They get into trouble. 
Then along we come, demand impossible 
compensation, and when we don’t get it, 
defend our honor by annexing the country. 
It’s the modern system of conquest. In 
the meantime, are you going to see Monsieur 
Senn again to-day?” 

“He has asked me to dine with: him,” 
Grace remarked demurely. 

Pryde stopped short in the middle of the 
pavement. Grace laughed at him. 

“Please don’t be silly, Mr. Pryde,” she 
said. “You have not the slightest right to 
mind whether I dine with him or not. 
Besides, this is a matter of business.” 

“T don’t like the fellow,” Pryde declared. 
“You don’t know the type.” 

“Tam so well able to take care of myself,”’ 
Grace replied, “that, if I had thought it 
politic, I should certainly have dined with 
him. As it is, I have imagined an engage- 
ment. If he brings me the typing I expect 
to-morrow—”’ : 

“Well?” 

“T shall have no engagement.” 

It was twenty minutes to four when 
Monsieur Senn presented himself at Grace’s 
rooms on the following afternoon. This 
time he brought no roses. He entered in 
haste. He was pale.and obviously agitated. 
He sank almost at once into a chair, but a 
moment later he had dragged it up to her 
side. 
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“Mademoiselle,” he begged, “ permit that 
I lock your door. I have been watched—I 
am sure of it. I fear that I may be fol- 
lowed here.” 

“You may lock the door, if you wish,” 
Grace assented. ; 

He rose and turned the key, then. re- 
sumed his place by her side. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘I have a long 
despatch to give you. Also I would like 
you to type me a cable. If I spell the 
words, you can take down in German?”’ 

“Certainly!” 

“T must get this off my mind,” he went 
on. ‘Until then, I may not even look into 
your charming eyes.” 

“T am quite ready,”’ Grace told him. 

For an hour or more he dictated: With 
expressionless face Grace gave at no time 
the slightest indication that she understood 
the sense of the words which he was dictating. 
When it was finished, he threw himself back 
in his chair and lit a cigarette. 

“Mademoiselle,” he declared, 
exhausted.” 

“You have been very busy,’”’ she mur- 
mured. 

“Busy indeed,” he replied. “‘I have had 
a conference of great importance. I have 
had to deal with a man—but even to you 
it is better that I do not talk of these things. 
I will go now and send that cable and post ° 
the despatch. Forgive me if I address it 
myself. It is better that you know nothing. 
Afterward, alas! I must dine formally at 
the Aust—at my friend’s. To-morrow 
night—you will dine with me to-morrow 
night?” 

“Tf you really wish it.”’ 

“Until then I may kiss the fingers of 
mademoiselle?” he pleaded. ‘If I hasten 
now, it is because to-day is for duty. To- 
morrow, if all goes well, I shall indeed be 
happy.” 

Pryde came in a few minutes later. Grace 
answered his eager look of inquiry with a 
little nod. 

“Your poor friend Mr. Hutchinson!’’ she 
said, glancing down at some figures before 
her. “I don’t understand much about 
tariffs, but look here. Austria, too, is to 
have a protectorate over—but see for 
yourself.” 

Pryde glanced over her shoulder. “Get 
on your hat quickly,” he begged. “Sim- 
mons is waiting down-stairs to take us to 
Downing Street.” 


“TT am 
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Monsieur Senn was becoming dangerous. 
Three-quarters of the bottle of champagne 
which stood in a pail by their side had al- 
ready disappeared. He leaned over the 
little pink-shaded table, discreetly chosen 
in a quiet corner of the restaurant. His eyes 
were very eloquent. 

“Dear mademoiselle,” he murmured, “I 
have found in this dull city of yours some- 
thing I ‘never dreamed of,:something I can- 
not bear to leave behind. To-morrow or 
the next day I go. Constantinople is a 
very beautiful city. Life there can .be as 
agreeable and as gay, even, as Paris. Must 
I go back alone?” 

“But, monsieur,’’ she replied, with a 
queer little gleam in her eyes, “how, in- 
deed, can I make your traveling arrange- 
ments for you?” 

“You laugh at me all the time,” he 
went on, “but in your heart, dear made- 
moiselle, you know—you must know. I 
have seen no one else like you. No 
longer shall you type dull letters in your 
gloomy room.” 

“They aren’t all dull,” she assured him. 

He waved his hand impatiently. ‘“Type- 
writers—they are for the others. It is for 
you to come out and see how beautiful life 
may be. It is for you—” 

He stopped suddenly. The ardent ex- 
pression seemed suspended in his face. He 
frowned slightly. 

“There is your friend Mr. Pryde, with 
Hutchinson, only a few tables away,” he 
muttered. 

She received the information with in- 
difference. ‘‘Mr. Pryde is often here,” she 
remarked carelessly. 

For the first time, a vague shadow of un- 
easiness crept into his face. He had ac- 
cepted this young woman so entirely for 
what she seemed to be. Yet, blinded 
though he had been, it was impossible to 
escape from a certain feeling of anxiety. If 
she had understood only a word or two and 
let it fall before Pryde! It was an awkward 
momént. Grace went quietly on with her 
dinner, but she knew quite well what was 
in his mind. It was at this precise juncture 
that Feldemay appeared. He entered hur- 
riedly, still wearing his traveling-coat and 
carrying his hat in his hand. A maitre 
(hotel ‘brought him to the table. Senn rose 
to meet him. 

“My friend,” he exclaimed in that tongue, 
“speak in German!”’ 
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Feldemay nodded. “I am from Vienna,” 
he said quickly. “All is agreed. If neces- 
sary, mobilization will commence next week. 
And you?”’ ; 

“‘Success!”’ Monsieur Senn declared with 
satisfaction. “Everything was cabled to’ 
Constantinople twenty-eight hours ago. I 
wait every instant for the last confirmation. 
A glass of wine, my friend.” 

Feldemay gave up his hat and coat. He 
glanced toward Grace and shook his head. 
“The eternal weakness, my friend!” he 
murmured. 

Monsieur Senn smiled. It was at this 
precise moment that a boy from the ‘office 
put a telegram into his hand. He tore it 
open. Feldemay leaned over his shoulder. 
The faces of the two became a strange and 
marvelous study. The cheeks of Monsieur 
Senn were ashen pale. Feldemay, on the 
other hand, seemed on the verge of an 
apoplectic fit, as he read the fatal words: 

Russian and British ambassadors already ac- 
quainted proposed arrangement. Have left formal 
protests in nature of ultimatum. Ratification im- 
possible, negotiations useless. Return at once. 


Pryde, from his seat a little distance away, 
saw the storm breaking. He came quietly 
over and stood by Grace’s side. Feldemay 
recognized him and took a quick step back- 
ward. 

“You again!’’ he muttered. 

“Once more, my friend Feldemay,” Pryde 
replied quietly. ‘You drove me: out of 
the service of my country some years ago. 
To-day you may perhaps wish that you had 
left me in it.” 

Monsieur Senn turned almost piteously 
to Grace. “And the young lady?’ he 
exclaimed. 

“The young lady,” Pryde answered, “is 
my partner—my partner for—” 

“For this occasion only,’’ she interrupted 
hastily. 

Monsieur Senn turned away. 

“Tt is too bad of you all to interrupt like 
this,” Grace complained. ‘Monsieur Senn 
was just becoming entertaining, and I was 
enjoying my dinner immensely.” 

Monsieur Senn drew himself up and 
pointed to his vacant place. ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
will perhaps enjoy it the more with her 
partner!”’ 

Pryde seated himself without a moment’s 
hesitation. “An excellent idea,” he agreed, 
‘and Mr. Hutchinson shall take his coffee 
with us.” 


The next story of ‘‘ Grace Burton and Stephen Pryde ”’ will appear in the January issue. 
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“Home is best,” 
she says, with Rosa- 
lind’s own smile 
lighting up the win- 

some, dark-eyed face, 
which somehow has a 
strangely Elizabethan 
cut, as though it 
really belonged to the 
“spacious” times of 
Shakespeare and Kit 
Marlowe himself. 
“And where, Miss 
Marlowe, do you locate 
‘home’? Where the heart is?” 
“Something like that,” she 
laughed. ‘I suppose it is like 
the coast of Bohemia, or the 
Forest of Arden—some- 
where on the sunny side 
of the imagination. 
ot I am by nature 





“But then there was a star danced, and under 
that I was born.”—Beatrice, “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 


ULIA MARLOWE emerged 
blithely from the Forest of 
Arden—via the stage door 
of the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, where she had 
been rehearsing with Mr. Soth- 
ern the brave Shakespearian 
repertoire to which these classic 
American players will devote 
the season: “Taming of the 
Shrew,” “Hamlet,” ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,” “As You Like 
It,” “Twelfth Night,” 
“Merchant of Venice,” 
“Macbeth,” and 
“Much Ado About 
Nothing.” Is there 
any other actor, 
actress, or combi- 










































nation on the Eng- domestic 
lish-speaking stage ¢ and 
to-day that could home- 
put in a whole * loving. 
season of these I have 
plays at popular been 
prices to large on the 
and joyous stage 
audiences in since I 
many cities, Y ; was a 
whose Lf LA Wwez child, 
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legitimate drama and its = 
accepted interpreters RES 
makes the annual Sothern- Boat 
Marlowe tour something a? 
like a continuous 
hom e€-co min g? “Thavebeen on 
Veril y, it is an the stage since 
oasis in the dra- Sats ae 
: and I have 

matic desert. always had a 

“Home af ee home, because 
fact, is the first Lhavecarried 
word on Miss seen 
Marlowe’s 
lips, as, plainly 
dressed and un- 
tecognized by the 
matinée crowd, she 
comes away from an ardu- 
ous all-day rehearsal. 


ways had 
a home, be- 
cause I have 
carried it about 
with me—packed it 
in trunks, set it up.in 
hotel rooms in the Far West, 
and more than once taken it 
across the seas. In fact, that is 
what we—Mr. Sothern and myself 
—have been doing all this past 
summer. We have had a country 
house in the heart of Shakespeare’s 
England.” 

“That Forest of Arden you 

“he gf mentioned?” 
‘Yes, precisely that. It 
is in Warwickshire, near 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Julia of Avon 


Within the range for it doesn’t rain in ‘As You Like It,’ you 
of a morning’s know. There may be lions and other an- 
walk are Anne _ achronisms roaming about the woods of Ar- 
Hathaway’s cot- den, but at least the dramatis persone keep 
lage at Shottery, dry. If Rosalind and Celia and Orlando 
and the rural vil- and Touchstone had to go about all the 
lage home of time in gum-shoes and rain-coats and carry- 
Shakespeare’s ing umbrellas, I don’t think there would be 
mother, Mary as much fun in their picnics as there is, 
Arden. Theseare do you?” 
certainly _ locali- “That is a new idea—but of course there 
ties that Shake- wouldn’t be. Why not try some place in this 
speare put in his part of the world, on your next idyllic 
plays, especially vacation?” 
in the comedies, “We are planning to do just that. No 
which con- more English manor houses for us. In 
tain his fact, Mr. Sothern and I have 
most already picked out our gar- 
den-spot on the north shore 
of Long Island; and if we 
ever retire from the stage 
and substitute realities for 
make-believe, there is where 
we expect to settle down and 
live under the green- 
wood tree.” 
“In the mean- 
time—?” 
“Tn the mean- 
time, Central 
Park and 
Riverside 
Drive 


























intimate 
personal 
writing, as 


one might 
say. Out- make 
wardly, they ¥ © " ] per- 


can’t have fectly 


changed a parti- 

cle since the young 

actor-manager-play- 

wright poached deer 

and picked mulber- 

ries and fraternized + 

with the strolling 

players from London.”’ 
“The ideal atmosphere 


<> 











sat- 








for getting up your Shake- isfac- 
spearian réles, n’est-ce pas?” tory 
“Um—yes, T suppose so,” sub- 
answered Rosalind, somewhat [ +4 sti- 
tutes. 


dubiously. ‘A mighty moist 
atmosphere, though. To the 
best of my knowledge and belief, 
it has rained every day in Eng- 


i) Theout- 


f door photo- I have walked 
ej 


and picked 
daisies there these 
many springs past:” 


graphs -are 
the most re- 
cent ones taken 





land for the past two years. of “Julia of - 

Life is positively amphibious Avon.” They Miss Marlowe looks 

over there. In that respect, it is were taken in surprisingly slim and 

away off from Shakespeare— a youthful, when we re- 
cw or! 
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member that she played Parthenia as long elaborate system of fig 
ago as— Oh, well, what’s the use of dig- nomadichousekeep-_ |} 
ging up dates on one who makes us forget ing which she has | 
time! Anyway, there is no apparent trace evolved through | 
of the illness or near-breakdown which years of practice. 
caused anxiety at the close of last season. The Sothern-Mar- 
Her voice seems at its best—that dulcet 
golden tone which makes melody of our 
English blank verse, just as Bernhardt’s does 
of the classic French alexandrines. Voice 
and personal beauty constitute two-thirds 
of genius in an actress. The other third a 
is witchery or charm. Just what 
witchery or charm is, it would stagger a 
us to define in explicit terms—but — 
Julia Marlowe has it. For any apt 
comparison with her in a réle like 
Juliet, for instance, you will find old- 
timers harking away back to Adelaide 
Neilson. There is that same remote, Old- 
Worldsuggestion, that subtle whisper of by- 
gone dreams, of the days of romance and 
chivalry and belief in fairies— 
that sudden thrill of the re- 
awakening of the spirit of 
poetry, which, with all the 
materialism of the modern 
world, is never dead, but 
only sleeping— 
or more likely 
hiding under 
cover, waiting 
for pro- 







lowe com- 
pany, on 
tour, seldom 
plays any- ts 
thing less 
than week 
stands. It 
is possible 
in most 
towns to 
hire in ad- 
ant vance a com- 
a pletely fur- 
a nished house or 
apartment for the 
sojourn of the stars. 
This is promptly taken 
possession of by a reliable 
staff of trained servants, and 
: when Miss Marlowe lands at 
= a+ Ypsilanti or Walla Walla, she 
Y can go straight “home” and be 
comfy. 

All this time, bear in 
mind, the lady star is play- 
ing her Juliet, or Portia, or 
Rosalind, or Ophelia, or 
mayhap the tragic Lady 

Macbeth. She enjoys do- 
ing it, but it is almost as 
strenuous as aeronautics. 

‘*However,” adds Miss 

Marlowe radiantly, “I 
have a new part this 
season — Beatrice, in 

‘Much Ado About 

Nothing.’ The excite- 

ment of that helps a lot.”’ 





































pitious times. 
From the sub- 

Itme to the ridicu- “aA 

lous, f tes, Julia Marlowe is ¢ 
S, Irom poetry ihe Shakespearian 

to prose, from actress par excellence. She 


Juliet’s balcony to has been Juliet, Portia, 

the icebox and the Ophelia, Beatrice. Viola, 

iin a . +, Kate, Rosalind, and 
en range, 1S Lady Macbeth 

but a step. Miss 

Marlowe takes that step with perfectly 

natural ease and grace, in explaining the 





























A Light 
Light Opera % 


By Acton Davies 


% k° myself,” said Fritzi 

Scheff, “I ‘have always 
had a profound respect and 
admiration for that frog who 
made himself historical by 


















1 PETE 


declaring that he would 
rather be a big member of 
his species in a little pond 
than a diminutive frog in a 
lake. I always quote that 
dear old frog whenever—as 
usually happens seven or 
eight times a week—some 
one asks me my reason 
for jumping from grand 
to comic opera. 

“Of course, nowadays, 
I don’t get asked that 
question nearly as often 
as I used to do, because 
a very large percentage 
of my public has for- 
gotten I ever was in 
grand opera; they have 
come to regard me 
solely and absolutely 
as a comic-opera star. 
Of this, of course, I’m ex- 
ceedingly glad; because, with- 





Madame Fritzi Scheff, who deserted grand for 


comic opera nearly ten years ago and has 
since been one of comedy’s brightest stars 


out conceit, I think I may say that 

my success in comic opera has been 
much greater than it could have been 
in the more profound line of work. 
Between ourselves,” she almost whis- 
pered, “I always despised g grand opera 
even when I was singing in it. I 
didn’t go into grand opera of my own 
accord, Twas pushed into it; I wasn’t 
consulted in the matter at all; I in- 
herited it. It was generally conceded 
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seven. I refuse to sing a Wednesday 
matinée. [ consider that performance 
no less than Cruelty to Prima 
Donnas. Sometimes it makes the 
theatrical managers tear their 
hair, but I am obdurate. 
“There are a great many 
reasons why I like my new rédle, 
Mitzi, in ‘The Love Wager,’ better 
than any part I’ve had since ‘ Mlle. 
Modiste.’ One is that I have to wear 
a pigtail. I have doted on pigtails ever 
since I was a little girl. In those days I 
usedtohavetwo. Then, 
too, besides wearing 
a pigtail, I have a 
song in which I play 
the drum. That 
song, I’m sure, can- 
not fail to make a 
hit because the public 
always adores me 
when I play the drum. 
It may not 
be very com- 
plimentary 
to me as 
an artist 
or as a 
singer, 























that I had a 
pretty voice 
and, from 
my moth- 
er’s point of 
view, there was 
consequently 
only one career 
forme. So into 
grand opera I 
went like an obe- 
dient child. And 
after that it wasn’t 
very long before 
the other singers 
in the companies 
began to call me 
‘The Little Devil.’ 
And a very good 
nickname it was, too. 
It never worried me in the + 
least, for I knew exactly how I 
had earned it. I was the youngest 
singer in the company, I was full 
of fun; and the same good God 
who had given me a voice had also 
blessed me with a sense of humor. 
“Music has always been a most 
entrancing study with me; it makes 
no difference whether I’m studying one 
of the Rheingold réles or a comic song. 
But please don’t run away with the 
idea that comic opera isn’t just as hard 
work as grand, once you've gained your 
position. To my mind it is very much 
harder. I'll tell yousome of the reasons 
why. In grand opera you never have 
to sing more than three times a week; 
very often you have but one perform- 
ance. In comic opera you have seven 
performances; many comic-opera stars give 
eight. I have always drawn the line at 



























































“The same good God who gave me 
a voice also blessed me with a 
sense of humor” 


but it is true none the less! 
Why, even in‘ Mlle. Modiste’ 
my greatest hit was scored 
when I played the drum. 
So, you see, when I’m old and 
voiceless and toothless I shall 
still have a vocation open to 
me in America. I can then earn 
my living as a drummer-boy.”’ 













The Girl who 


A LITTLE SKETCH OF 


HE looks gey bonnie in a 
S kilt and plaid, and might 
be taken for a braw wee 
Hieland lassie. But Miss Unity 
More does not hail frae the ‘fluke,” she said, when com- 
Hielands; she is not Scotch, plimented on having at- 
and the kilt is only one of the <i Poe aes), tained to such a proud 
many stage costumes she position. Asked to tell 
employs in character dan- how she came, at the 
cing. Miss More is Irish—she age of eighteen, to “star” 
was born in County Galway at a West End music- 
—but has lived since earli- hall, she said: ‘I have no 
est childhood in England. hard-luck story to tell; no 
She is a young and charm- struggles and trials to de- 
ing protean dancer-actress, scribe. I had no dreary 
and is one of the principal prelude to my stage suc- 
attractions in that clever cess. Honestly, I just 
review, “ Everybody’s Doing ‘hopped on’ at a week’s 
It,” which has its echo on notice. Of course I 
every street-corner in must have made a 
America. At sixteen— success, I suppose, 
that was two years ago otherwise I would not 
—she won success. now be doing the 
Until two years ago parts I take nightly. 
the name of Miss Unity The directors, at 
More was not known in least, were satisfied 
vaudeville-land, and her with my trial per- 
chances of figuring in formance, and I 
the limelight»of a West was given a very 
End theater were nice contract. I 
very remote. Every love dancing—in 
evening since. that w | fact I have always 
date, however, the pro- ; 4 » Be 7 7 adored it—and I am 
gram has introduced Ps ime, Bhi : ,; simply in love with my 
her to hundreds of Pe work.” 
theatergoers; she has ha Ty 7 At the age of eleven 
had a very large share \ , & Miss More was sent to 
of the limelight, and Mrs. Wordsworth, the 
among connoisseurs of the- well-known society teacher 
atrical talent Unity More is in Kensington, and with her 
a synonym for all that is nec- she stayed for five years, learning 
essary to help the success of a dancing. She was appearing in 
sparkling “show.” Miss More, amateur theatricals when Mr. 
young, vivacious, coquettish, is de- M. V. Leveaux, of the Em- 
lightful. She dances, acts, and sings pire, happened to see her, 
in a manner befitting her important and, realizing there was a fu- 
position, and she is extremely modest in ture in store for the little girl, 
attributing her success to a “fluke” he offered her the part of 
—a piece of luck. She cer- 4 Bluebell in ‘‘ Bluebell in 
tainly has had luck to help Fairyland.” This was a chance 
her from obscurity to prom- for Miss More to place her 


‘“Hopped On”’ 


LITTLE UNITY MORE 
% 










not kept hidden under a bushel. 

I wonder how soon we will get 
to see her over here! 

““Really, it was just a 
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inence, but the young lady At sixteen—that was feet on the path to success. 
has talents, and these she has ‘*”° sar, a0 — she She decided to accept 
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The Girl who 


Mr. Leveaux’s offer, 
and was straightway 
engaged. The man- 
ager’s expectations of 
her were justified, and, 
following the termi- 
nation of the run of 
“Bluebell in Fairy- 
land,” Miss. More 
found herself the pos- 
sessor of a new con 
‘tract to take part in 
all the ballets and re- 
views at the Leicester 
Square hall of pleas- 
ure. A few days after 
this contract was sign 
ed she 
took 


tofame 
— and, 
mark 

you, J 
she 










was then only sixteen. 
Five days before the pro- 
duction of the ballet 
“Round the World, ” Miss 
Collier, the leading lady, 
sprained her foot, and 
was unable to appear 
on the opening night. 
It was then Miss More seized her 
opportunity to “hop on’’—not, 
however, because she also was disabled! 
She was asked to take the part assigned 
to Miss Collier; and although she had had 
only five days for rehearsal, she made a 
big “hit” when she faced the footlights 
before a critical but thoroughly apprecia- 








Unity More as a 
in the “New York”™ ballet, and as the Bonnie 
Hieland Lassie in “ Everybody's Doing It” 





‘‘Hopped On” 





































ballet star 


lesquing the chic 
little milliner of 
popular “Glad 
Eye”’ fame. 
Naturally 

Miss More has 
many admirers, and 
from one of them 
sized doll dressed 
The doll created 
much amusement, 
and shared the ap- 


plause with its happy owner when 
it made its début a few nights ago. 


she 
recently received a life- 
in 
full Highland costume. 
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tive audience. That 
night she was a 
proud and happy 
girl. Success was 
hers. Since then she 
has taken dancing 
parts in all the 
ballets and reviews 
at the Empire, 
where she is now 
a great favorite. In 
“Everybody’s Do- 
ing It” she gives a 
charming and clever 
impersonation of 
Bunty, and in 
pretty tartan cos- 
tume with sporran 
and plaid she dances 
and aets delight- 
fully as Harry Lau- 
der’s Bonnie 
Hieland 
Lassie. 
As Kiki 
Miss More 
succeeds 
admi- 
rably 
ion 
bur- 



















DRAWN BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 


The door opened suddenly, and out shot a chunky young man who wore thick spectacles. Monsieur Perigord 


noted that he had money in both hands tk 
126 (‘New Adventures of Wallingford’’) 
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THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 





Get - Rich - Quick Wallingford 


Mr. Chester is working out a series of Wallingford stories in which young Wallingford matches 


** old man.’’ 


wits with Blackie and the 
had a peculiar shape. 
game. He does. 

guessing they want 


in ‘* Wallingford.’’ 


Wallingford and Blackie teach high finance to a Frenchman 


The first story will appear next month (January). 


You recall that the lobe of young Wallingford’s ear 
It seemed to indicate a tendency to follow Wallingford’s lead and play his 
He and ‘Toad Jessop make a team that gives Wallingford and Blackie all the 
and as Mr. Chester is working them out we promise you no flagging of interest 


In the present story 
and Violet Bonnie gets a new gown 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of ‘'Get-Rich-Ouick Wallingford,” “The Cash Intrigue.” etc 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


GUESS I’ma boob,”’ confessed Violet 

Bonnie Daw with a sigh. “I think 

this lavender scream will look well 

on me just because that plump 
Blonde’s so dolly in it.”’ 

“You’re a simp for not knowing what a 
peach you are,” declared Blackie loyally. 
“When you put on this crushed eggplant 
display you’ll make Gladys there look like 
orphan Maggie out in the cold.”’ 

“VYou’re the swellest husband I ever had,”’ 
acknowledged Violet Bonnie, and punched 
his foot with her parasol, by way of affec- 
tionate emphasis. ‘Just the same, your 
little gumdrop is hep to herself. She’s get- 
ting fat. Girlie, bring it here, please.”’ 

The plump blonde model, whose specialty 
was fooling fat ladies, swanned across the 
floor of the pink-and-gray salon to Violet 
Bonnie’s chair with the cold, blank expres- 
sion of a perfect lady. As Monsieur Peri- 
gord danced into the room, with his per- 
petual air of having almost remembered 
something urgent, Violet Bonnie picked up 
the hem of the imported creation. 

“You didn’t borrow this for the French 
models’ ball, did you?” she suggested. 

“No, madame,” replied the girl, with one 
corner of her eye on Monsieur Perigord. 

Violet Bonnie noted that glance of ap- 
prehension. ‘Anyhow, this gown has been 
worn,” she declared. 

Monsieur Perigord, who was a dark little 
man with black freckles and a kinky beard, 
was shocked to the very center of his being. 
“Impossible, madame!” he cried, both 
hands aloft. ‘Tlie house of Mondeaux does 





not permit it! The costume is new, it is 
exclusive, it is delicious! With madame’s 
exquisite color the effect is magnificent!” 

‘My color is a cinch,’’ commented Violet 
Bonnie; “I can change that any time. .But 
it looks to me as if this gown had paraded an 
ocean-view piazza or so. 

The distress of Monsieur Perigord was 
painful to observe. “‘Ah, madame!” he 
piteously implored, “‘you do not know the 
house of Mondeaux! Americans always 
think first of clever little tricks!” 

“That’s a knock!” decided Violet Bon- 
nie, turning on him indignant eyes. “Only 
crooks and lollops get stung in America, and 
we give medals for that.” : 

Monsieur André Perigord hastened to 
rectify his mistake. “I am all admiration 
for Americans!” and he blew into the air a 
kiss from his five finger-tips. ‘‘ I adore their 
clever little tricks! I wish to learn them 
all! I, too, would become rich—quick!’’. 
He smiled dreamily. “Money—and no 
questions!” 

Blackie, with a half grin beneath his 
pointed mustache, was regarding Monsieur 
Perigord keenly. “‘ You’ve been reading bad 
literature,” he observed. ‘‘There’s no 
money in clever little tricks. Grafting is a 
sport, not a business.”’ 

Perigord smiled wisely. “ Four months in 
New York, and I have four thousand dol- 
lars—‘on the side’—for André Perigord!”’ 
he exulted. . 

“Somebody’ll catch you without your 
license number,” gaged Violet Bonnie 
shrewdly. “I guess I’m hooked for this 
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lilac splash, Blackie. I like it two hundred 
and seventy-five dollars’ worth.” 


II 


VIOLET BONNIE twisted her ankle the day 
her lavender walking-frock came home, and 
was kept in the house for five weeks. On 
her first afternoon out, she made a bee-line 
for the shopping district, and wore her new 
Mondeaux creation. As she stepped out of 
her electric, a large lady came up the ave- 
nue in a lavender walking-costume which 
was an exact duplicate of Violet Bonnie’s: 
tan front-and-back panels, black buttons, 
and all! : 

Asshe approached the big dry-goods store, 
she stopped, stunned, in front of the show- 
window. There, on a lovely wax lady witha 
bright-toothed smile, was an _ exquisite 
lavender walking-suit marked “$85.00.” It 
had tan front-and-back panels and black 
buttons! Violet Bonnie looked thoughtfully 
down at her own exclusive importation, and 
felt -her nose beginning to redden. She 
powdered it savagely, went back to her 
electric, and headed for home. 

On upper Seventh Avenue, she saw two 
plump young women who had expressed 
their undying friendship for each other by 
wearing street-dresses exactly alike. They 
were cheap lavender taffeta with tan panels 
and black buttons! In a show-window on 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street she 
saw a lavender dress with tan panels and 
black buttons! It was made of gingham, 
and the price was “‘$4.98”! 

When Violet Bonnie arrived home she had 
indigestion, and spent the rest of the after- 
noon punishing herself with the most severe 
reduction exercises in her physical-culture 
book. When Blackie came to dinner, she 
handed him a large, flat, pasteboard box! 

“Tf you kid me I’ll pour beans in your 
saxophone!” she warned him. “I was 
harpooned on that lavender lemon, and I 
think I’m getting boils!” 

Blackie suppressed an explosion with an 
effort. ‘Excuse me till I hide my saxo- 
phone,” he begged. “TI take it back!” he 
hastily added. ‘That’s rotten luck, Vi! 
How did it happen?” 

“The color blinded me,” she explained. 
“‘However it happened, I want back my two 
hundred and seventy-five! You take this 
box down to old Paregoric in the morning 
and collect!” 





The New Adventures of Wallingford 


“T’ll bring you the money or Perigord’s 
whiskers,’ promised Blackie confidently. 


III 


MONSIEUR PERIGORD was most deeply 
regretful that the beautiful Madame Daw’s 
lavender creation had been so extensively 
copied. “It is because madame is so strik- 
ing—so attractive!”’ he suavely explained. 
“These clever American manufacturers 
have their designers everywhere. Regard 


’ their little trick! They behold a charming 


fashionable, like Madame Daw, in a triumph 
like this exquisite lavender costume. They 
say: ‘Voila! We wait nolonger! We have 
found it!’ They dash to their work-shops. 
They make a sketch of the design; every 
button, every thread. Presto! The artistic 
creation of the house of Mondeaux is in all 
the shops, on all the streets! It is very 
sad!” 

“So that’s the way it’s done,” mused 
Blackie. ‘“‘What do you think of that for 
pure gall, Jim?” , 

Jim Wallingford’s big shoulders heaved. 
“It sounds like the explanation for a black 
eye,” he chuckled. 

Monsieur Perigord did not quite under- 
stand, but he gathered, in some way, that 
this distressingly big stranger doubted his 
veracity. ‘Monsieur does not regard my 
word!”’ he.complained, quite justly injured. 

“T wouldn’t go so far as to say he doubts 
your word,” gravely disputed Blackie; “he 
only thinks you lie. Now here’s what hap- 
pened. You rented this dress to these de- 
signers. When it was nearly worn out, you 
raised the price about a hundred bones 
and sold it to my wife. ’mina hurry. I’d 
rather have the cash than the check.” 

Monsieur Perigord was no longer polite, 
he was no longer grieved, he was no longer 
indignant; he was outraged! “I am in- 
sulted!”’ he charged, slapping himself on 
the breast and stopping to cough. “You 
insult also the house of Mondeaux! I shall 
not, however, permit my anger! I shall be 
kind! I shall explain! Madame Daw has 
worn the frock five weeks. Do you not see? 
There has been plenty of time for your 
clever American manufacturers: Very 
well!” 

Blackie and J. Rufus looked at each other 
and chuckled. 

“Jim, he’s a corking good liar,’’ com- 
mented Blackie admiringly. 

















Monsieur Perigord was no longer able to 
control himself. ‘It is too much!” he 
shrieked. 

“Oh, hush, Frenchy,” advised Blackie 
kindly. “I’ve nosed around, and found 
two firms who get their designs through 
you; and besides, Mrs. Daw never flashed 
this dress until yesterday. Give me the 
money before I get rough.” 

The change in Monsieur Perigord was 
slow, but it was complete. His rage melted 
into smiling suavity, in a beautifully graded 
transition of about one minute. ‘Monsieur, 
I shall pay back the money for the frock like 
an honorable gentleman,” he offered. 

Wallingford, watching him with heavy- 
lidded eyes, smiled. ‘“‘Is this a regular 
Mondeaux trick?” he asked. 

“Mon Dieu, 
no!” laughed Peri- 
gord. “But the 





















Violet Bonnie stopped, stunned, in front of the show- 


window. There was a duplicate of her 
own exclusive importation 


George Randolph Chester 
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house of Mondeaux is in Paris, and I am 
here.” 

** And tossing the bunk both ways,” added 
Blackie; “into your firm and your cus- 
tomers, in one and the same gentle opera- 
tion.” 

“One becomes clever in America,” 
boasted Perigord, with a self-satisfied smile. 
“T have learned the little trick to make 
money. Now [I learn the little trick to in- 
vest with rapidness. With fifty-four thou- 
sand dollars to start—voila!”’ 

“Fifty-four  thousand!”’ 
Blackie in surprise. 

Wallingford’s head turned suddenly. He 
took an immediately increased interest in 
André Perigord. He rose and walked 
thoughtfully to the window. “Idle capital, 
at the command of André Perigord!” ex- 
ulted that student of cleverness. 

““Mondeaux bank-balance,”’ chuckled 
Blackie. ‘How careless! Well, Perigord, 
I’m getting thirsty. I don’t mind 
taking a check for that two seventy- 
five, now that I know you have a 
bank-balance of fifty-four thousand 
dollars.”’ 

Wallingford, at the window, sud- 
denly wheeled and came back look- 
ing at his watch. “I’m afraid I 
can’t wait until you settle with Mr. 
Perigord,” he stated. 

“What’s your hurry, Jim?” 
protested Blackie. “It won’t 
take long now. When people 
pass money they part.” 

“T have to keep my eye 
on a certain rapid invest- 
ment,” replied Wallingford 
impressively. “I'll see you 
to-morrow, at the office, 
and settle with you for the 

next pool. By the way, here’s 
your thousand dollars.”’ 

“Oh, give it to a news- 

boy,” laughed Blackie, with 
a nonchalant wave of the 
hand. 
“T don’t care what you do with it,” 
responded Wallingford gravely, produc- 
ing a big red pocketbook. ‘My busi- 
ness is to pay you this thousand dollars 
in return for the hundred and fifty you 
invested with me yesterday,” and into 
the hands of the astonished Blackie 
he counted a five-hundred-dollar bill and 
five one-hundreds. 


responded 
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‘*How much will you invest to-morrow 
morning?” 

At last Blackie got his cue. ‘‘The wad,” 
he answered promptly, and started to hand 
back the money. 

‘You know better than that,’ Walling- 
ford reprovingly reminded him. “A hun- 
dred and fifty is the limit in this pool, as I 
have often told you.” 

*“Can’t you let me go in for two hun- 
dred?”’ argued Blackie, suppressing a grin, 
and getting into the spirit of the unex- 
pected work. “I don’t like to play for a 
piker bet like this.” 

“Then stay out,” retorted Wallingford. 
“T offered to let you in on a fifty-thousand- 
dollar pool once, and you failed to meet me 
at three thirty, so now you take the little 
Wait a minute,” and he consulted a 


pools. 
“You can only 


red memorandum-book. 
have a hundred to-day.” 

‘All right,” agreed Blackie reluctantly. 
“Here’s your hundred,” and he handed it 
over. 

“Good day,” said Wallingford, taking 
the money. 

Monsieur Perigord looked after him in 
stunned perplexity. ‘Impossible!’ he com- 
mented. ‘He invested a hundred and fifty 
dollars for you yesterday, and to-day he 
gives you back a thousand?”’ 

“Yes, confound him,” grumbled Blackie. 
‘“*He’s sore at me and won’t let me in on his 
big game.” 

“Big!” repeated Perigord in astonish- 
ment, looking greedily at the money in 
Blackie’s hand. ‘Do you call this small?” 

“Tt’s a tin-horn proposition,’ scorned 
Blackie. 

‘But how does he make it?” 

Blackie was afraid to invent the answer 
to that question. ‘‘ Wallingford won’t tell,” 
he half whisperingly confided. ‘‘He is one 
of our most clever Americans. Nobody 
knows how much money he is worth. No- 
body. knows how much Iam worth. I don’t 
myself.” 

‘And did Mr. Wallingford make you all 
your money?” : 

“Every last million dollars,” 
Blackie. 

“Ah!” breathed Monsieur Perigord in 
worship. “I, also, would become rich— 
quick! So rich that I also could say of a 
thousand dollars, ‘Give the tin horn to 
a newsboy.’ Monsieur Daw, would you 
truly give that much money to a newsboy; 


asserted 
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or was it what you clever Americans call 
a joke?” 

Blackie’s eyes widened in astonishment 
that such a question should be asked. “I'd 
give it to anybody,” he stated, with a flash 
of inspiration. ‘‘Would you like to have 
it?” ; 

‘“‘Nine hundred dollars!” 
sieur Perigord in terror. 

“Ts it nine hundred? Why, so it is, 
counted Blackie negligently. ‘‘ Here, Peri- 
gord, take it and buy yourself a dinner,” 
and, thrusting the bills into the hands of the 
dumfounded Perigord, he stalked out of 
the place. 


gasped Mon- 


” 


IV 


““T FORGOT to get my wife’s check,” ex- 
plained Blackie the next day, walking into 
Monsieur Perigord’s with a saxophone-case 
in his hand. 

“Tt is all ready, monsieur,” cordially 
stated the importer, greeting Blackie with 
the enthusiasm of an old friend. He clasped 
his hands and bowed profoundly. He de- 
livered the check with a flourish. ‘It gives 
me great pleasure to make myself again 
honorable with Madame Daw.” 

“She'll appreciate it,’ grinned Blackie. 
“Thanks, Perigord. “Good day,” and he 
started for the door. 

“Pardon, monsieur, one little moment,” 
begged Perigord. 

Blackie, expecting that call, turned with 
slow reluctance. He looked at his watch. 

“Your friend, Monsieur Wallingford,” 
insinuated Perigord. ‘‘I am consumed with 
curiosity to know how much he gave you 
for your hundred dollars of yesterday.” 

“Oh,” returned Blackie, with a bored ex- 
pression. ‘I don’t know yet. Asa matter 
of fact, I hadn’t thought of inquiring about 
it. He probably has only six or eight hun- 
dred dollars for me. I’ll just let it go.” 

‘“‘Ah, monsieur!” protested Perigord. 
“Even if it is only a little money like that, 
to you who are so rich, it should be taken. 
Perhaps monsieur would like to give it to 
some friend.” 

“Very well,” agreed Blackic, yawning. 
“‘Wallingford’s office hours are from three to 
four. Would you like to go over with me?” 

“T shall be transported!” exclaimed Mon- 
sieur Perigord, in a flutter of delight, this 
being the boon for which he had _ been 
eager to ask. 
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He ran. He brought his silk hat. He 
brought his gray gloves. He brought his 
little cane. He brushed his kinky beard. 
He tripped down the stairs two steps ahead 
of Blackie Daw. Only when they reached 
the office did he hang back timidly. 

That was a brand-new office, in a brand- 
new skyscraper, and on the door was the 
legend: “J. Rufus Wallingford. Invest- 
ments.’’ Monsieur Perigord did not notice 
that the paint was still fresh, for Walling- 
ford himself had carefully dusted and other- 
wise aged it. He had spent the morning on 
the job. 

Inside was a small 4nteroom, in which 
there sat waiting a totally baldheaded man, 
and a man with a bushy beard, and a large 
red-necked man with a mustache, one end 
of which had been chewed to a tassel. A 
spider-legged boy, guarding the entrance to 
the door of the private office, greeted 
Blackie with a nod, and turned an un- 
friendly stare on Monsieur Perigord. Be- 
yond the glass partition could be heard the 
loud and angry voice of that peerless in- 
vestor, J. Rufus Wallingford! 





“One becomes clever in America,” boasted Perigord, with a self-satisfied smile. 
the little trick to make money” 





“I have learned 


“No, Mr. Pollet, you can’t get on the 
preferred list,” shouted the voice. “You 
have the gall of a burglar! I let you have a 
twenty-five-dollar-a-day corner in this little 
pool practically out of charity. You’ve 
made an average of from two to three hun- 
dred dollars a day out of your investment, 
haven’t you?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ admitted Mr. Pollet. “‘The 
lowest you ever made me out of my twenty- 
five dollars was a hundred. But I want on 
your larger list. Nearly all your customers 
are allowed to invest from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty dollars a day, and they 
make from four to six times as much as I 
do. It isn’t fair.” 

“That settles it!’ roared Wallingford, at 
the limit of his patience. ‘You get out! 
Your place on the list is vacant!” 

“Please don’t say that!” pleaded the 
frightened Mr. Pollet. ‘I’m sorry.” 

‘““You’re too late,” sternly returned Wal- 
lingford. ‘‘Here’s your two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars for to-day.” 

“Please take my twenty-five dollars,” 
begged Mr. Pollet. 
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There was the sound of the hasty scraping 
of a chair. ‘Your account is closed!” 
roared Wallingford. ‘‘Get out!” 

There were other sounds. The door 
opened suddenly, and out shot a chunky 
young man who wore thick spectacles. 
Monsieur Perigord noted that he had money 
in both hands. He turned in the middle 
of the anteroom. 

“Go on out, you!” ordered the spider- 
legged boy, as J. Rufus Wallingford himself 
slammed the door of the private office. 

Mr. Pollet walked slowly out of the room. 
The waiting investors looked nervous and 
apprehensive. A little bell rang sharply. 
The spider-legged boy darted into Walling- 
ford’s room. He bounced out again in a 
minute. 

“W. O. Jones,” he announced. 

The totally baldheaded man shambled in, 
casting a jealous look at Monsieur Perigord. 

“Hello, Onion Jones,” greeted Walling- 
ford suavely. “I have eleven hundred 
dollars for you. That leaves you a thou- 
sand clean profit. Pretty good, eh?” 

Perigord’s eyes glistened. 

“Not the best day we’ve had, but I’m 
satisfied,” laughed Jones. “I hear you're 
going to start a new pool, Mr. Wallingford.” 

“Next week,” returned J. Rufus. 

“ Any chance of my getting a share in it?” 

“T think not, Jones,” advised Walling- 
ford. “I won’t split that pool into shares. 
I plan to take in just one big investor.” 

“All right,” agreed Jones. “I’m tickled 
with anything you do. How much can I 
get in for to-morrow?” 

“One hundred,” stated Wallingford. 
“Just give me that hundred-dollar bill.” 

“There you are,’ returned Mr. Jones 
contentedly. ‘Good day, Mr. Wellingford.” 

The bell rang. The spider-legged boy 
darted in. Mr. Jones shambled out, with 
his hand full of money. 

André Perigord’s breath came quickly. 

“W. W. W. Williams,” sang the boy. 

The full-bearded gentleman went in. 

Good afternoon, Chinchilla,’ hailed 
Wallingford cheerily. ‘You got in for a 
hundred and fifty, didn’t you? Well, here’s 
sixteen hundred and fifty dollars. I'll have 
to cut you down to a hundred to-day.” 

“Sorry, sir,” said Williams. “By the 
way, is Pollet dropped from the pool?” 

“Yes,” snapped Wallingford. 

‘“T’d like to take up his share.” 

“No,” snapped Wallingford. 
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hastily responded 


“Just as you say,” 
Chinchilla Williams. ‘Lord, I 
you to get sore at me, too.” 

‘I guess I am a little grouchy,” confessed 
Wallingford; “but every time I turn 
around somebody wants to hand me 
money. I’m tired of it.” 

“T know,” admitted Williams. ‘You 
have too much capital now. I guess if you 
dropped about half of us the rest of us could 
make more money.” 

“Tf I dropped you all, I could make the 
ehtire profit for myself,” Wallingford re- 
minded him. ‘That’s what I’m going to do 
on this next pool—take just one live part- 
ner with a hundred thousand dollars and 
split the profits.” 

“T’ll dig you up a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in a minute,” quickly offered Williams. 

“Nothing doing, Chinchilla,” bluntly 
refused Wallingford. ‘‘I have to have a 
partner I like. He must be generous, trust- 
ful, and agreeable, and you won’t do. 
Good day, Williams.” 

“Good day, sir,” returned Williams sadly. 

The bell rang as he came out with money 
in his hands. 

“Mr. Meazen,” 
legged boy. 

The red-necked man with the chewed 
mustache lumbered in. He spoke a few 
husky words. Wallingford did not talk at 
all. Big Tim came out with his hands full 
of money. 

Perigord was dreaming vast dreams. 

“Mr. Daw,” announced the boy. 

The autocratic Mr. Wallingford frowned 
when he saw the stranger with Blackie Daw, 
but Monsieur Perigord did not see the 
frown. His astounded eyes were glued on 
the novel decorations of Wallingford’s desk. 
These decorations consisted entirely of 
money; stacks of five-dollar bills, of ten 
twenties, fifties, hundreds, five hundreds 
and thousands! There were packages of 
money still unopened, and from a slightly 
proj ‘cting drawer peeped other money. 

‘Anybody else out there, Jesse James: s? 

yelled W allingford. 

“No, sir,” re plied the boy 

“Then lock the door,”’ ordered Walling- 
ford. ‘Mr. Daw, here’s your eleven hun- 
dred dollars,” and he nonchalantly selected 
the money from the assortment on the des:. 

‘You may get in for a hundred to-morrow. ’ 

“All right,” assented Blackie carelessly, 
and held the money loosely in his hanc 


don’t want 


announced the spider- 
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Passing Wallingford a hundred, he stuffed 
the rest in his vest-pocket with his thumb. 
“Your to-morrow’s pool all made up, Mr. 
Wallingford?” 

“All but a twenty-five-dollar share,” an- 
swered the clever investor. “I was going to 
let old man Dokes have that, but he didn’t 
show up. You may have it, if you like.” 

“No, thanks,”’ drawled Blackie. ‘“Idon’t 
like odd change. Carry it yourself.” 

“Me?” laughed Wallingford. “Why 
should I fuss with a twenty-five-dollar 
share? Look at what I have left,” and, 
with a negligent sweep of his hand, he indi- 
cated the litter of money. 

Monsieur Perigord had been trying to 
speak, but he had been too excited. “If it 
will be any favor to monsieur, I will take 
it,” he offered. “‘Me; André Perigord.” 

“T don’t like to let strangers in,” hesi- 
tated Wallingford, with a frown, “‘ but I think 
I shall let Mr. Perigord in on this pool, Mr. 
Daw; that is, until it closes next week.” 

“T am all gratitude!”’ fervently exclaimed 
Monsieur Perigord, whipping out his pocket- 
book and planking down his twenty-five 
dollars in a hurry, lest Wallingford should 
change his mind. 

“You're on,” said Wallingford, tossing 
the money carelessly onto the desk with the 
other greenbacks. 

Monsieur Perigord smiled and smiled. 
“How much shall I receive for my 
twenty-five dollars?” he wanted to 
know. 

“T guarantee nothing,” returned 
Wallingford, casting on him a cold 
look. “I may not make you 
over a hundred dollars. I may 
even lose your money.” 

Both Blackie and Mon- 
sieur Perigord laughed at 
that absurd supposition. 

Again Monsieur Peri- 
gord ventured a question. 
“If I may intrude upon 
monsieur’s courtesy, how 
does he make such enor- 
mous profits?” 

“T never tell,” declared 
Wallingford. 

“Voila!” accepted Peri- 
gord. “ Monsieur Walling- 
ford, I thank you. Mon- 
sieur Daw, I thank you 
also. Shall I come over to- 
morrow to get my money?” 
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“No, don’t bother me. T’ll drop in and 
hand it to you,” stated Wallingford care- 
lessly. ‘Good day, gentlemen.” 

They filedZout of the office, and Walling- 
ford called Blackie back, and Monsieur 
Perigord, listening intently, heard Walling- 
ford say: 

“Your friend, Perigord, is very agreeable. 
He is generous. He looks trusting.” 

André Perigord’s heart was glad. What 
he did not hear Wallingford say was this: 

“Double right back, Blackie, and help 
me take care of this real coin. We'll leave 
the phony stuff here, but I’m nervous since 
I had Onion Jones and Chinchilla Williams 
and Big Tim Meazen in this room.” 


V 


At last André Perigord was a happy 
man! He was profiting by American clever- 
ness, and he had the most clever man in 
America as his investing agent. On the 
first day, Wallingford handed him two hun- 
dred dol- 
lars for his 
twenty- 












Wallingford had spent the morning dusting the legend on his door to 


take the newness out of it 
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five. On that day, also, Perigord sent com- 
plimentary gowns to Madame Wallingford 
and Madame Daw;; frocks which no designer 
had yet seen, but André did not regret the 
money he lost from their rental. Not he! 

On the second day, Wallingford handed 
him three hundred dollars for his twenty- 
five. André sent Violet Bonnie Daw and 
Fannie Wallingford beautiful bouquets. 

On the third day, Wallingford handed 
him two hundred and seventy-five dollars; 
but on the fourth, three hundred and fifty! 

André Perigord smiled. He was becoming 
clever. He knew now where Wailingford 
made these enormous profits; on the 
Bourse; the Stock Exchange! That was 
where these clever Americans made their 
quick fortunes! It was the only place! But 
André Perigord was wise! He said nothing! 
He held his peace and took the money! 

It was a shame that the amount was, after 
all, so small! It wasatin horn! If he could 
only invest in the larger business which 
Wallingford was about to launch, then he 
might be a millionaire quickly, and go back 
to Paris, and do nothing, and be a gentle- 
man, and wear a different dress-shirt every 
evening! He must be more agreeable to Mr. 
W allingford; more generous; more trust- 
ful. He sent Mrs. Wallingford the finest 
scarf in his collection. 

“Well, André,” said Wallingford, on the 
fifth day; “‘the little pool is ended. Here 
is your last rake-off—two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars.” 

“But there will be another pool!” pro- 
tested André. ‘Cannot monsieur make me 
a place in that, ever so little a place; only 
twenty-five, or fifty, or a hundred dollars?” 

"0," refused Wall ingford, kindly but 
firmly. ‘I’ve cut out the small shares. 
I’ve dropped about half my investors. I’ve 
carried lots of them along because they were 
with me in the start, when I began in a small 
way. But now they’ve had enough. I don’t 
like to monkey with so many people. The 
smallest shares in this new pool are two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and it’s filled up.” 

André cleared his throat. ‘ But there was 
alarger pool,” hesuggested. ‘‘ Just Monsieur 
Wallingford and one agreeable partner.” 

“Yes, that’s my special pet,” agreed 
Wallingford. ‘I need a man with a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for that.” 

““Monsieur; look!’ begged André. “I 


have fifty-six thousand two hundred and 
fifty dollars, upon which I can lay my hands 
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in the clever American fashion. Four thou- 
sand is mine, fifty thousand I can borrow 
for the time being, nine hundred was given 
me by a friend, and the balance you recog- 
nize. I have saved it all, every cent. It is 
the French way. Now, Monsieur Walling- 
ford, could not this amount be made to do?”’ 

Wallingford frowned. ‘I like you, but it 
would not be fair,” he objected. ‘I do all 
the work and have all the responsibility. If 
you were to put up less than a hundred 
thousand dollars, I would be compelled 
either to take in another small partner or 
put up some of my own money. No, I must 
have a hundred thousand.” 

“Then [ am in despair!” worried Andr-. 
“YT cannot borrow forty-three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty dollars, even in the 
name of Mondeaux.”’ 

“T see,” mused Wallingford. “Well, it’s 
too bad, André, because you're a very agree- 
able gentleman, and exactly the kind of 
partner I would like to have. However, if 
you can’t raise the money I shall accept 
some of my other applications.” 

“One moment,” pleaded André. “ How 
much money would this grand pool mak« 
me?” 

“YT don’t know,” replied Wallingford. 
“T guarantee nothing. I might make us five 
million dollars. I might make us a thou- 
sand. I might lose the money.” 

“That is droll,” laughed André. ‘* Mor- 
sieur Wallingford, I am desperate to become 
your partner. Look! Could you not your- 
self loan me the money, and take back the 
forty-three thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars out of the first day’s profits?” 

The big pink face of Wallingford bright- 
ened immediately, and his broad shoulders 


heaved, by George, you're a genius, 
André!” he chuckled. ‘That was a happy 
idea. I'll take your money. . 

“Voila!” cried André. “The bank will 


close too soon this afternoon, my friend 
Wallingford, but to-morrow morning | 
shall lay the amount in your hands.”’ 

“All right,” agreed W alling =. i rings 
it over to the office—in cash, plea 


VI 


One day passed; two days passed, three 
days pe assed, and Wallingford did not bring 
any millions! He did not, in fact, bring any 
money! Indeed, he did not come at all! 

André Perigord brushed his kinky beard. 
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He put on his silk hat. 
gloves. 


ford, Investments! 

Some vague, cold _presenti- 
ment possessed iim as he entered 
theanteroom. There were no wait- 
ing investors. There was 
no spider-legged boy. The 
door of the private office 
was open, and he entered. 
There was no money on 
the desk. It was as bare 
as varnish could make 
it. There was no money 
peeping from the half-open 
drawer. Monsieur Peri- 
gord’s heart was sinking fast. 

In the big swivel-chair sat 
J. Rufus Wallingford, with 
his silk hat on and a huge dia- 
mond glowing in his cravat. He 
was contentedly smoking a big 
black cigar. Opposite him, with 
his long legs sprawled under the 
desk, and his silk hat miracu- 
lously poised on the back 
of his head, sat the grinning 
Blackie Daw, contentedly puff- 
ing a cigarette. They had sat 
thus every day, from three to 
four, since André had joined the 
grand pool. They could afford to loaf. 
Each one had a new deposit in his bank- 
book of over twenty-five thousand dollars. 

“Ah!” exclaimed André. ‘You are here, 
at least. I have not seen you at the Maison 
Mondeaux!”’ 

“No use to come, André,’ 
Wallingford. “You're broke.” 

André Perigord dropped into a chair. 
“Broke!” he gasped, “You did not lose 
the money!” 

“You did,” advised Wallingford; “every 
cent. Besides that, you owe me forty-three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
I thought I wouldn’t bother you for that 
just now. 

“Mon Dieu!” groaned André. “Why, 
monsieur, you have lost me not only all my 
money, but the money of the house of Mon- 
deaux!” ; 

“Tough,” commented Wallingford. “I 
Suppose now you'll have to juggle with 
your books, and rent the Mondeaux crea- 
tions to the designers until you can replace 
their money in the bank. Have a cigar.’ 
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He donned his gray 
He took up his little cane, and he 
trotted over to the office of J. Rufus Walling- 


The next story of ‘‘Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford’’ will appear in the January issue. 












“Tam still clever, and I shall 
yet be rich,” declared An- 
dré. “Gentlemen, applaud 
me. Voila!” and, highly 
pleased with himself, he 
strode jauntily out 


André turned to the grinning face of 
Blackie. “Itisagraft!” he suddenly decided, 
and jumped to his feet. “I go to the police!’ , 

“And have me pinched, and get all our 
names in the papers, and let the house of 
Mondeaux find it out,’”’ suggested Walling- 
ford. ‘Whatever happens, André, I can 
see you in the penitentiary, with short hair 
and no necktie, learning to paste paper soles 
on water-proof shoes.”’ 

“Tt is true,” André admitted. “I am 
what you call, up against it; but I have 
learned another American trick. Also, lam 
still clever, and I shall yet be rich. I shall 
not go to "the penitentiary if they do not 
hear that I have lost somuch money. Gen- 
tlemen, applaud me. I have already juggled 
the books. Voila!” and, highly pleased 
with himself, he strode jauntily out. 

Blackie and Wallingford looked at each 
other dumbly. Blackie elevated his hands, 
in the Perigord fashion. 

“Voila!” he said. 
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little angle and shade of it. His character of the 


Night Off 


Tragedy and comedy—the laugh and the tear—follow each other closely in the every-day life of 
New York’s big, pulsing East Side. And Bruno Lessing is one of the few writers to-day who not 
only knows the Ghetto life thoroughly, but has the skill to make you appreciate and enjoy every 
schnorrer ’’ Lapidowitz has been particularly suc 
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cessful. He is a good-natured, irresponsible, likable ‘‘ sponge ’’ you can’t help making friends with. 
In this story the author mixes him up in the theatrical game—and almost breaks up a happy home 


By Bruno Lessing 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 


" HE egg of to-day,” saith the 
Talmud, “is better than the 
hen of to-morrow.” Right-o! 
A shipwrecked traveler cling- 

ing to a raft in mid-ocean imagines he has 

reached the zenith of his happiness when 

a liner appears upon the scene, lowers a 

lifeboat, and picks him up. But after 

his clothes are dried and he has eaten a 

few meals he wishes he had a cabin de luxe 

on the promenade deck and a seat at the 
captain’s table. In proof of all of which 

“list, list, oh, list!’ to the story of Lapido- 

witz. 

Lapidowitz had taken up the drama. 
Some one had told him of the fabulous 
sums that playwrights make, and Lapido- 
witz, after witnessing a performance of 
the “Rose of Sharon” at the Yiddish 
Theater had written a play. He wrote 
it in Milken’s café, and having explained 
to Milken how much money he expected 
to get for it, and having allowed him to 
read the manuscript page by page as he 
wrote it, had no trouble in getting his 
meals on credit. It took him three days 
to finish the play. It was a tragedy with 
enough comedy, burlesque, and melo- 
drama thrown in to give it variety. 

Milken admired it immensely. The 
title of it was “A Son of the Talmud,” 
but Lapidowitz decided that he would not 
object if the manager of the Yiddish 
Theater changed this title to something 
better. 

As a matter of fact, Lapidowitz did not 
care what the stage-manager did with 
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the play. He had no pride of authorship 
and no sensitive feelings of any kind that 
could possibly be hurt. Lapidowitz simply 
needed money, and unless he could raise 
money he knew he would have to go to 
work. He had come to the end of his 
resources. All his friends refused to lend 
him any more money, his credit was 
exhausted everywhere except in Milken’s 
café, and his silk hat was becoming frowzy. 
The ordinary misfortunes ‘attendant upon 
laziness and poverty Lapidowitz could 
bear with equanimity. He had _ been 
accustomed to them for years, and he had 
not yet lost faith in the guiding maxim 
of his life: “If no one will lend you money 
for dinner some one is sure to lend you 
money for supper.” But a frowzy silk 
hat grated upon his sensibilities. Hence 
“A Son of the Talmud.” 

The manager of the Yiddish Theater 
took the manuscript and began to read it. 
Lapidowitz sat watching his face as he 
read. At first the manager read the lines 
carefully, without skipping a word. 

“Vou can change the title,” said Lapido- 
witz. ‘‘ Maybe you will think of something 
more catchy for the public than ‘A Son 
of the Talmud.’ ” 

The manager did not answer, but began to 
read every third or fourth line. 

“Tf you want to leave out any part | 
haven’t any objection,” ventured Lapido- 
witz, hopefully watching the manager’s face. 

The manager now began to skip pagt 
glancing casually over every fourth or 
fifth. 
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‘Maybe there are things you want me 
to write over again,” suggested Lapid- 
owitz. 

The manager yawned and handed him 
back his manuscript. 

“You couldn’t use it?” 
witz. 

“Not if you paid me ten thousand 
dollars,” replied the manager. He gazed 
at Lapidowitz studiously for a minute. 
“Say, my friend,” he said, “I haven't 
got time to bother with you very much. 
But if you’re looking for work I’ve got a 
job for you. I need a doorkeeper at the 
stage entrance. The man who had the job is 
sick. Do you want it or not? Hurry up!” 

Lapidowitz drew a long breath. “I take 
it!’ he said. And that is how Lapido- 
witz became an employee of the 
Yiddish Theater. The first 
night he attended to his 


asked Lapido- 
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duties faithfully. The second night he 
found it tiresome sitting in the dark cor- 
ridor all alone, and thought he would take 
a peep at the performance from the wings. 
The stage-manager grasped him firmly by 
the ear. 

“If you leave the door again,” he hissed 
at him, “Dll kick you out of the theater.” 

Lapidowitz resumed his post at the door, 
and whiled away the time by cursing the 
stage-manager. Here, as the old authors 
used to say, let us leave our hero for a 
moment while we conduct our readers to 
another scene. 

It was in a restaurant on Grand Street. 
Bimberg, the drygoods man, sat at a table 
with half a dozen of his friends drinking 
Somorodnyi and explaining, over and over 
again, how it happened that he had a night 
otf. Bimberg’s friends always spoke to 
him in Yiddish, but Bimberg, for some 





Lapidowitz made an ideal 
floor-walker. His tall, im- 
posing figure looked quite 
majestic when he directed 
an attractive-looking woman 


to the millinery department 
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inscrutable reason, spoke nothing but 
what he called English. 

“Der vife,” he said, “goes to Brooklyn 
because her mama iss sick unt says I 
should stay home. Unt den she telephones 
dot she got to stay all night mit mama, unt 
dot I should go to bed. So I gif Rachel, 
der cook, fifty cents so dot she don’t say 
not’ing. Unt here I am! Ha! Ha! Ha!” 

Bimberg was well known upon the East 
Side, and as no one had ever before seen 
him in a restaurant without his wife, and 
as a great many of his acquaintances 
happened to pass his table that night, he 
had an opportunity of repeating this 
explanation at least twenty times. 

Somorodnyi is a mild Hungarian wine 
with a flavor something like that of sherry, 
but Bimberg was not accustomed to drink- 
ing anything stronger than coffee, and it 
required only two small glasses to fill him 
with pleasurable excitement. Then some 
one suggested the Yiddish Theater, and 
Bimberg enthusiastically seconded the sug- 
gestion. 

Here, let us again digress for half a second. 
Why is it that when a group of people are 
feeling in fine spirits after dinner the sug- 
gestion of the theater always appeals to 
them? Those who are depressed or in a 
thoughtful or somber mood or worried or 
wrapped up in the contemplation of their 
own affairs, and who, one would be tempted 
to think, would be most benefited by the 
relaxation of witnessing an_ interesting 
play, are, as a rule, least prone to flee 
from their troubles and seek solace in the 
theater. While, upon the other hand, I 
have yet to find a group of people in that 
delightful frame of mind in which they 
feel uplifted and amused and perfectly 
happy in the interchange of thought and 
badinage by whom the suggestion of going 
to a theater is not greeted with spontaneous 
enthusiasm! 

Be this as it may, Bimberg and his 
friends went to the theater. Rosa Lazarus 
was playing the leading part in the “Rose 
of Sharon,” and Bimberg could not take 
his eyes off her. He was not accustomed 


to the theater, and the lofty lines that she 
spoke seemed to him a natural part of her 
character, harmonizing as they did with 
the beauty of her face and figure. 
“How I would like to sit down and talk 
with a woman like that!” he exclaimed. 
“Why not?” responded one of his friends. 
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“Tt is the custom. All you have to do 
if you like an actress is to go to the stage 
door and send her a note saying you would 
like to make her acquaintance. I have 
often read about it in the newspapers.” 

The suggestion appealed to Bimberg. 
He wrote upon a slip of paper: 

“Charming Lady, I cannot tell you 
how much your noble character appeals to 
me. I would like to become acquainted 
with you. My name is Bimberg, the 
drygoods man. Please send me an answer.” 

At the end of the act he went around 
to the stage door and handed the note to 
the doorkeeper. It was somewhat dark, 
and in the tall figure that received his note 
he failed to recognize Lapidowitz, the 
well-known schnorrer, although Lapidowitz 
instantly recognized him. 

“Hello, Mr. Bimberg!”’ exclaimed Lapido- 
witz. ‘Just wait a minute, and Ill give 
the note to Miss Lazarus.” 

At that instant something within Bimberg 
seemed to stir and awaken, and he ex- 
perienced the sinking sensation of a man 
who realizes that he has committed a 
blunder. He wanted to recall the note, 
but the doorkeeper was already out of 
sight. As a matter of fact, Lapidowitz 
had turned around an angle of the cor- 
ridor and was holding the note under a 
gas jet. As he read it he chuckled. 

“Tf Mrs. Bimberg knew!” he exclaimed. 
He pocketed the note and returned to the 
actress’s admirer. 

‘* Miss Lazarus is married, Mr. Bimberg,”’ 
he said. ‘Her name off the stage is Mrs. 
Lazinsky. Lazarus is only her stage name. 
Her husband is in the company, and she 
says she hasn’t time to meet anybody.” 

Bimberg did not even rejoin his friends. 
He hurried home, got into bed, and crawled 
as far under the covers as he could. Lapido- 
witz, meanwhile, read the note over and 
over again, laughing at first and then 
plunged in deep thought. With a final 
sigh of satisfaction he put the note in his 
pocket and lit a cigarette. 

““Maybe yes,” he said, ‘‘and maybe no. 
But I guess yes.” 

The following morning Bimberg sat in 
his inner office busily engaged in dictating 
letters. He had a slight headache and felt 
cross. And he was very busy. A boy an- 
nounced that Mr. Lapidowitz wished to 
see him. 


“Lapidovitz ? Lapidovitz?” muttered 
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Bimberg. ‘“‘ Derschnorrer? Tell him I’m too busy. I don’t see nobody.”’ 


He continued his dictation. 
night had not recurred to his mind. 


The-ayter. 
Lazarus!” 


The whole situation revealed itself to 


Bimberg as vividly and as suddenly as if 
a flash of lightning had illuminated it. 
He felt himself perspiring from head 
to foot. He dismissed his stenogra- 
pher, and asked Lapidowitz to enter. 

There was something almost sublime 

in the audacity of Lapidowitz. He 

neither hemmed nor hawed; 
neither hesitated nor 
digressed. He entered 
smiling cheerfully. 

“Mr. Bimberg,” he 
said in Yiddish, 
“you're my friend, 
and I’m yours. I 
don’t like the job in 
the theater, and I 
guess you can give me 
a better job in your 
big drygoods store.”’ 

‘A chob?” repeated 
Bimberg, blinking. 
“JT have no chobs.”’ 

“Vell,” said Lapi- 
dowitz, lapsing into 
English, “ven a man 
ain’t got a chob he makes 
vun. I did a good favor 
by you last night. Now 
you do vun by me like ‘ts 
a good friend. <Ain’t it?” 

Bimberg stared at him. Lapidowitz 
was still smiling, but Bimberg knew enough 
of men to understand all that was passing 
in the schnorrer’s mind. He felt a cold 
chill run down his spine. 

“Der only chob vot I got,” he said, 
“is for a man to come sometimes unt take 
care uf der customers’ umbrellas by der 
door ven it rains.” 

“It don’t rain often enough,” said 
Lapidowitz decisively. “I got to haf a 
chob vot iss steady.” ; 

Bimberg scratched his head. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid about last night,” 
said Lapidowitz. “I vouldn’t tell Mrs. 
Bimberg or der rabbi or der shamash uf 
der synagogue or any uf der members uf 
der lodge about Miss Lazarus. I’m a 
man vot can keep a secret. But I bet 
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Bimberg lis- 
tened eagerly 
while the clerk 
whispered his 
scheme into his ear 


you can make a good chob 
for me if you t’ink vunce!” 
Bimberg thought. He never had 
thought so much or so quickly before 
in all his life. Then he ranga bell. ‘Mr. 
Cohen,” he said to a sallow-faced clerk 
who appeared, ‘gif dis man a chob in der 
office. He can make out der bills.”’ 

“Ve got too many in der office already,”’ 
said the clerk. “Efry time I ask for a 
raise in my sellery you say I got too many 
people in der office.” 

Bimberg drew himself to his full height. 
“Tl am der boss,” he said. ‘Gif him der 
chob!”’ 

‘Sure Mr. Bimberg is der boss!’ added 
Lapidowitz with a frown. ‘You should 
alvays do vot your boss says.”’ 

For half an hour Bimberg sat heaping 
silent imprecations upon the head of 
Lapidowitz. And then, being really very 
busy that day, he went on with his work 
and soon forgot all about the matter. 

Lapidowitz meanwhile was learning how 
to make out the bills. He learned quickly, 
and did his work neatly and well. Mir. 
Cohen, the chief clerk, said very little to 
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him, but watched him narrowly. For 
three days Lapidowitz continued at this 
work, and for three days he was perfectly 
contented. On the fourth day he ap- 
proached Bimberg. 

“Mr. Bimberg,”’ he said, “I know all 
about der bills now. But vot I vould like 
to do iss to go out in der store unt be a 
floor-valker. I know vare iss all der 
departments, unt I can do it good.” 

Bimberg suddenly felt panic-stricken. 
“But I got two floor-valkers already!” 
he said. 

“Den you vill haf t’ree,” replied Lapido- 
witz. ‘Unt so soon I am here a couple uf 
veeks you can let vun go.” 

“V’y don’t you take der whole store?” 
asked Bimberg. 

“Mr. Bimberg,” said Lapidowitz re- 
proachfully, “only yesterday I seen Mrs. 
Bimberg on der street. Did I said anyt’ing 
to her about der the-ayter? Not a vord! 
Unt der rabbi said to me he iss so glad you 
haf me in your store. Did I said anyt’ing 
to him about Miss Lazarus? Not a vord! 
Ven I haf did a favor by you v’y can’t you 
do vun by me?” 

Lapidowitz became a floor-walker. Bim- 
‘berg put on his hat and coat and went to 
the nearest coffee-house to ponder over 
the matter. The longer he pondered the 
less headway he made. It was one of 
those situations that are simply unthink- 
able. The moment his mind reverted to 
the idea of his wife learning that he had 
written a note to an actress he could only 
groan. Whenever he tried to approach 
the situation from another direction his 
mind came back to his wife and the note 
to Miss Lazarus. And after grappling with 
the whole matter for half an hour and 
thinking around the same circle over and 
over again he returned to the store. 

Lapidowitz made an ideal floor-walker. 
His tall, imposing figure looked quite 
majestic when he directed an attractive- 
looking woman to the millinery department. 
He only regretted that he could not wear 
his silk hat in the store, for he had bought 
a new one, and a shining silk hat was a 
crown of glory in Lapidowitz’s eyes. Mr. 
Cohen, the sallow-faced clerk, never spoke 
to him, but often watched him. 

It was when Mrs. Bimberg herself came 
to the store, which she did frequently and 
unexpectedly, that Lapidowitz was at his 
best as a floor-walker. The gallantry with 
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which he escorted her from counter to 
counter and the lordly manner with which 
he ordered the salesmen and saleswomen 
to wait upon her promptly made quite an 
impression upon her. 

“You have a fine, new floor-walker,” 
she said to her husband. 

Bimberg could not trust himself to 
speak. He felt like a man sleeping on the 
brink of a volcano. But even this feeling 
might ultimately have passed away, and 
Lapidowitz, had he been content with his 
position, might have continued as floor- 
walker indefinitely. But the seed of 
ambition had been implanted in the schnor- 
rer’s breast. He had had a taste of 
authority. Ambition is a dreadful ailment. 

“Mr. Bimberg,” he said, one day after 
he had been floor-walker for nearly a week, 
“vouldn’t it be a good idea if I vos der 
cheneral manager uf der store? Den, 
sometimes, you could take a vacation, unt 
I could be der boss!” 

Bimberg turned pale and tried to swallow 
a lump in his throat. “I don’t vant a 
vacation,” he said. 

“You should take vun,” insisted the 
schnorrer. ‘You look pale.” 

“Mr. Lapidovitz,” said the proprietor 
weakly, ‘‘gif me a couple uf days to t’ink 
about it. I vill see if I can do it.” 

Through the glass door Mr. Cohen, the 
sallow-faced clerk, could see Bimberg with 
his elbow on his desk and his head resting 
upon his hand in an attitude of utter 
dejection. He entered and closed the door 
behind him. 

“Mr. Bimberg,” 
troubles. Unt it’s all 
Lapidowitz. Ten years I haf been vit’ 
you, unt you know you can trust me. Tell 
me vot iss it. Maybe I can help you. I 
got a friend vot iss a Irisher. Some day 
I ask him to come here und gif dot Lapido- 
witz a punch on der nose.” 

Bimberg gazed at his clerk. He felt 
so miserable that he longed to confide in 
some one. He made the clerk swear on the 
Talmud and the Torah and on his father’s 
grave and his grandmother’s bones that he 
would never betray him. Then he told 
the story of that fateful night. 

Mr. Cohen pressed his lips tightly 
together and nodded. “I go around to der 
coffee-house,” he said, ‘‘unt sit down unt 
t’ink about it. Maybe I come back vit’ 
a good idea.”’ 


said, “‘you haf 
about dot loafer 


he 
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“Don’t stay avay 
‘You haf plenty uf 


nodded. 
he said. 


Bimberg 
too long,” 
vork to do.” 

The clerk was gone nearly an hour, but 
when he returned he was grinning from 
ear toear. “I haf got it!” he said. 

Bimberg listened eagerly while the clerk 
whispered his scheme into his ear. Then 
he threw his arm around Mr. Cohen’s neck. 
“In two veeks you come to me,” he said, 
with a happy smile, “unt ve talk about 
your sellery.” 

’ That night Bimberg took his wife to 
dinner at a restaurant. ‘Ve go to der 
the-ayter after,” he said. ‘Mr. Cohen got a 
fine idea. He says der whole city iss crazy 
about dot Miss Lazarus vot plays in der 
‘Rose uf Sharon,’ unt if I can get her to put 
on vun uf our ten-dollar suits I can put it 
in der newspaper unt efrybody buys vun!” 

Mrs. Bimberg nodded ap- 
provingly. “It’s a fine 
business idea,” she said. it 

“Der trouble iss,” 
continued her hus- 
band, “Mr. Cohen 
says she don’t nefer 
see nobody except ven 
dey write her foolish 
letters. So I got up a 
letter vot I vill gif her 
to-night, unt den you 
come vit’ me unt ve 
all talk business.” 
He handed 
her a note that 
he had written 
in Yiddish. 

‘* Charming 
Lady,” it ran, 
“you have 
such a noble 
character. 

I would like to 

get acquainted 
with you. Tam 
simberg the 
drygoods man. 
Please meet me 
after the theater 
and have a talk.” 

His wife frowned. 

“You should write you 
are married unt got 
a vife,’ she suggested. 

But Bimberg shook his 
head. ‘Mr. Cohen says 














Lapidowitz remembered that a red-haired, stocky 
chap had something to do with his 
hurried exit from the store 
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dot vill spoil efryt’ing. Anyvay so soon she 
comes out I introduce you, unt she finds 
out qvick dot I am married.” 

“T guess you haf right,” assented Mrs. 
Bimberg. Women, you see, instinctively 
know something of each other’s psychology. 
An hour later, when the curtain had fallen 
on the first act, Bimberg left his wife and 
went out of the theater. The first thing 
he did was to tear his note into tiny bits 
and scatter them all over the street. Then 
he went to a coffee-house, drank a cup of 
black coffee, smoked a huge cigar, and smiled 
contentedly to himself. When he rejoined 
his wife he shook his head sadly. 

“Der doorkeeper iss fresh,” he said. 
“T couldn’t see her, unt she iss married 
unt nefer meets nobody.” 

Somehow or other Mrs. Bimberg did not 
appear to be greatly disappointed. Women, 

of course, have not the same keen 

business sense that men have. 
But on the way home Bimberg 
remarked to her, jokingly. 

“Vot vould all der 
people say if dey know 
I sent a foolish letter 

by a actress!” 

“So long I am 
vit? you unt know 

about it,’’ said 

Mrs. Bimberg, 

“it iss nobody’s 

bizness!” 

The next 
morning Bim- 
berg called 
Lapidowitz 
into his office. 
“ft haf made 
up my mind,” 
hesaid. ‘Vait 

two weeks 

unt den I haf 
somet’ing good 
for you.” Then 
he sent for Mr. 
Cohen. ‘‘ Ve must 
vait two veeks,” 
he said. ‘“‘In two 
veeks nobody knows 
if it iss two veeks or 
t’ree veeks.”” Mr. Cohen 
saw the shrewdness 
of this and looked 
at his employer 
admiringly. It had 
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never occurred to him before that Bimberg 
was clever. It rarely occurs to any em- 
ployee that his employer is wiser than he. 

Several times during those two weeks 
Lapidowitz became impatient. 

“V’y should I vait so long?” he asked. 
“T didn’t vait two veeks to make up my 
mind not to tell nobody about der the-ayter 
unt Miss Lazarus. Right avay I say to 
myself, ‘Lapidowitz, Mr. Bimberg iss your 
friend, unt you must stick by him.’ V’y 
don’t you stick by me now unt make me 
der manager right avay? Dot floor-walking 
bizness gifs me a 
pain in my feet.” 

“Ven der two 
weeks iss up unt not 
before,” said Bim- 
berg firmly. He took 
pains, during those 
two weeks, to tell the 
rabbi and most of his 
friends in the syna- 
gogue and in his 
lodge of how he and 
his wife had tried to 
meet Miss Lazarus 
of the “Rose of 
Sharon” company. 
The day before the 
two weeks wereup he 
said to Mr. Cohen. 

“Tell your Irisher 
friend to come here 
in der morning.” 

The following 
morning Lapidowitz 
presented himself in 
Bimberg’s inner of- 
fice. “I haf come 
for der chob uf 
manager,” he said. 

“T haf made up my mind,” said Bimberg, 
grinning, “to gif you der bounce. Get 
ouid uf der store!” 

Lapidowitz turned red with rage. “Der 
bounce?” he cried. ‘Ha! Ha! It iss a 
choke! In my pocket I got der note vot 
you sent by Miss Lazarus!” 

Bimberg rang a bell, and the sallow face 
of Mr. Cohen appeared in the doorway. 
“Tell der Irisher der time hass come!” 
said Bimberg. 

Exactly how it happened Lapidowitz 
never clearly understood. He remembered 
that a red-haired, stocky chap who seemed 
made of iron had something to do with it. 


How could so beautiful a creation as that silk hat had 
been become such a hopeless wreck so quickly? 
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When he gathered himself up from the 
sidewalk in front of the store he saw his 
silk hat, crushed and covered with mud, 
lying in the middle of the street. He picked 
it up and gazed at it in bewilderment. How 
could so beautiful a creation as that silk 
hat had been, only a few moments ago, 
become such a hopeless wreck so quickly? 
At that moment he espied Mrs. Bimberg 
on her way to the store. 
““Vot iss it?”’ she asked. 
hit?” ; 
“Vot it iss?” cried Lapidowitz. “It iss dot 
your husband sendsa 
letter by an actress!” 
Mrs. Bimberg 
gazed at him coldly. 
“Iss dot your biz- 
ness?” she asked. 
“Ven Mr. Bimberg 
sends a letter to Miss 
Lazarus vot I don’t 
know about den I’d 
like to know it.”’ She 
entered the store, 
and Lapidowitz 
gazed after her 
blankly. Then he 
went home. 


“Did you get 


EPILOGUE 


“How much iss 
your sellery, Mr. 
Cohen?” asked Bim- 
berg. 

“Twelluf dollars a 
veek,”’ replied the 
sallow-faced clerk. 

“Vell, I guess I 
make it t’irteen,” 
said Bimberg, smil- 
ing amiably. 

But Mr. Cohen did not smile. “Fifteen!” 
he said. 

Bimberg looked at him. ‘Fifteen? Ain’t 
t’irteen enough?” he demanded. 

Mr. Cohen shook his head. “Mr. Bim- 
berg,” he said, “you know in your heart 
dot I never vill tell Mrs. Bimberg or der 
shamash uf der synagogue or der people 
in der lodge about der two letters. I haf 
been your friend a long time. I am a man 
vot you can trust. You better make it 
fifteen.” 

Bimberg sank back in his chair and 
heaved a long sigh. “I suppose you haf 
right,” he said. ‘Make it fifteen!” 










Poetry Hath Charms 


By Childe Harold 





Although the reedbird cannot read, 
He's fond of being read to; 





Especially he likes to hear 
A lilting song of love. 


A Minor Poet, aided by 
A little boy, is said to 


Have caught a half a hundred by 
The method shown above. 





